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INTRODUCTION. 


In presenting the followijig tolume to the Public, 

I am conscious of the very gr^t disadvantage I labor 
under, in attempting t® cemmunicate my thoughts 
thrgugh the medium^ of ,a, langliage differing from 
my mother-tongue both in the forms of cqpstructictfi 
and in the methods of‘expression. My appeal to the 
indulgence of the public is based on the ground of 
my work being true to its name. ^It professes to be a 
simple, but faithful delineation of the present state of 
H indoo society in Bengal, and especially in Calcutta, 
the Athens of Hfo^oosthan. I cannot promise any 
thing thrilling or sfensational. My principal object is to 
give as much information as possible regarding the 
moral, intellectual, social Sdd (Jomestic economy of jny 
countrymen and countrywomen. The interest atta¬ 
ching to the information an4 facts furnished will greatly 
depend on the spirit in which jthey ma^ be received. 
To such of my readets as fbel a genuine interest in a 
true reflection of the present state of society in this 
country, passing from a condition of almost impenetr¬ 
able darkness to that of marvellous light^ through^the 
general and rapid"diff«^ion of western knowledge, { do 
not think the details I ha:vtf given wilt be-found dull or, 
‘dry. Not a few of the facts stated will, I /ear, provi 
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painfully interesting to those who are cognisant of the 
many incrusted defects and deficiencies still lurking in 
our social system. But if we carefully look at it we 
shall doubtless discover that it “is not all darkness and 

Co fv 

clouds, “ it has its crinisor^ dawns, its s^-osy sunsets.” 
The multitudinous phases of Hindoo life, though sadly 
revolting and repulsive, in many respects, "have never¬ 
theless seme redeeming features, (revealing radiant 
glimpses of simpleaqd innocent joys. I n discussing the 
various social questions in their purely earthly aspects 
ahd relationships, it may be I have Ireated some of 
them inadequately and superficially, but in so doing 
I claim the merit of a humble endeavour after perfect 
honesty. I have tn no wise exaggerated, but have 
simply followed the golden maxim of “nothing ex 
tenuate nor set down aught in m^ice.” 

^ c 

The men of the land, aed not the land of the men, 
form the subject matte^ work. My attention 

has long been directed to the doipestic, social, nioral, 
intellectual and religious condition of the H indoos. The 
deep researcljes of European savants have from time 
to time thrown a flood ,of light on the learning and 
antiquities of India. We have every reason to admire 
the great truthfulness and accuracy of their observa¬ 
tions’in many respects. As^ foreigners^ however, they 
wefe naturaHy constrained to pay but a subordinate^ 
attention to the peculiar dqmesiic and social ‘economy 
of the Natives. The idea of attempting a sketch qf 
the inner life and habits of the -Hindoos in this age, 



was originally suggested to the writer by the Revd. 
Drs. Duff and Charles—two Christian philanthropists, 
whose names are deservedly enshrined in the grateful 
menjory of the Hindoo^community of Bengal, the great 
centre of their edilcatioftal and religious achievements. 
It was cordially approved by that high-minded states¬ 
man, Sir dharles Theophilus^afterwards Lord Metcalfe, 
who practically taught the Incfian Public what a writer 
in the "Nineteenth Ccntuiy" so jyptly call5 the great 
Trinity of liberty,—freedorn, ofepeech, free*dom of trade, 

and freedom of religion. 

• 

To supply this desideratum, and not merely to 
gratify the natural curiosity to know the inner life of 
the Hindoos, but to do something in the line of social 
amelioration by “ bringing the stagnant waters of 
Eastern life into contact with the quickening stream 
of European pr 9 gress,", have been the chief aim of the 
following pages. Shoiild a liberal Public, here.as 
well as in Europe awl ^\jnerica, vouchsafe its counte¬ 
nance to this my, first literary enterprise, I purpese to 
continue my humble labor in the same sphere, extend¬ 
ing my observation, if advisable, to a picture of the 
social life of Upper, We^steVn and Southern India. 
The vastness of the subject is one great difficulty. It 
will open to all civilized and philanthropic nations a 
wide and yet unexplored field for the exercise t)f their 
thoughts and sympathies. • • 

To feuippeans, and more especially to English¬ 
men, who have, for more than a century and a half, 
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been the great and beneficent arbiters under Pro¬ 
vidence of the destiny of this vast empire, a correct 
knowledge of the domestic and social institutions of 
the Hindoos, is of the most vital importance, being 
essentially indispensable to a'right‘s understanding of 
the existing wants, wishes, feelings and sentiments, 
condition and progress of .the subject race. ,]\^any erro¬ 
neous ideas concerning the singular customs and obser¬ 
vances of the people of India still prevail in Europe and 
America. They^ are'partly due^ to defective obserya-. 
tion, and partly to the prejudices of men whose 
minds are too pre-occupied to properly understand 
and appreciate the peculiar phases of character, 
manners and usages among nations other than their 

i Q 

own. Such men are unfortunately*- led to associate 
the Natives “with ways thafare dark and tricks that 
are vain.’’ To remove the mass of misconception yet 
prevailing in some quarters* by pliicing before the 
general reader a true and comprefiensive knowledge of 
the ^aily life of a people, -vfrlfo occupy such a huge 
spot on the earth’s surface, and v^bse numbers are 
counted by hundreds of millians, is indeed an important 
step towards the solution of a great social problem, and 
towards the removal of “the gulf that divides the' 
sons of the soil from the English rulers of the country. 
The te^ndency of close and constant intercourse is to 
promote an identity of interests between the two races. 
As ajNative, the author ma:y be allowed to have had 
theTaciliti^s requisite for acquiring aclejridea of the 
manners and, customs of his countrymen, which may 



counterbalance in some degree the drawbacks and de¬ 
ficiencies naturally experienced by him on the score 
of language. 

The Rev. W. Haistie, B. D., Principal of the 
General Assembly’s Institution and Mr. J. B. Knight, 
C. I. E., hjve laid me under great and lasting obliga¬ 
tions by their kind suggestidns and encouragement. 
I have particularly^ to thank the former for the^prefatory 
note vChich he has written m response to •my special 
♦eqtiest. ♦ * ’ 


SHlB CHUNDER BOSE. 
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PREFATORY ^^OTE. 


"Babu Shib Chunder* Bose is an enlightened Bengali, of 
matured convir^tion and charact^, who, having received the 
stirring impulse of Western culture and thought during the 
early period,of Dr. Duffs work in'the General Assembly’s 
Institution, has continued faithful^to it through all these long 
and changeful yerfrs. His extended and varieef experience, 
his careful habit of observation aqd ;Contrast,' Bis large store 
of general reading and information, and his rare sobriety and 
earnestness of judgment, eminently qualify him for lifting 
the veil from the inner domestic life of his countrymen, and 
giving such an account of their social and religious .obser¬ 
vances as may prove^intelligible aijd instructive to general 
English readers. Ir> the sketches which he has now produced 
we are presented with the* first-fruits of “ the harvest of a 
quiet eye” that ha.*? l«>ng meditatively watched the strange on¬ 
goings of this ancient society, and penetrated with living 
insight into the springs and tendency of its startling changes. 

^Although I had net^special claim to any right of judgment 
upon the present phases of Hindu life, the writer took me>early 
into his confidence, and from the apparent quality and sin¬ 
cerity of his work I had nw hesitation in encouraging him to 
persevere, recommending him, hpwever, to leave historical 
speculation to others and to confine himself to a faithful deli¬ 
neation of facts within his own ekperience. While his 
manuscripts were passing through my hands, I took pains to 
verify his descriptions by frequent reference to younger edu¬ 
cated natives, who, in all cases, confirmed .^he accuracy and 
reliability of the ° details. The book will stand on its own 
merits with English readers’ whose happilji, increasing inter- 



est in the forms and movements of Hindu life at this transi¬ 
tional period when the |>icturesque institutions and habits of 
thousands of years are visibly and irrevocably passing away, 
shoul(j gladly welcome its fresh and opportune representations. 
And all-who, vilwing without regrefr the deoay of the old order 
€uid animated by the faith of nobler possibilitibs than it has 
ever achieved, are actually engaged in the great wrk of reli¬ 
gious regeneration and social’reform in India, shotild find much 
in these trut}ifui but saddening sketches to intensify their sym¬ 
pathies and s/ve dcfiifitc direction *and guidance to theiV best 
efforts. 

W.‘ HAST IE 

The General Assembly’s Isstu ltion, 
sjrrf March, i 88 i. 



I. 

THE HINDOO HOUSEHOLD, 


is my intantion in the following pages to endeavour 
to cotfvey tothe mind of the European reader some 
distinct idea of the present manners and customs, 
usages and institutions of* my Hindoo countrymen, illustrative 
of their peculiar doyiestic and social habits and t^e inner life 
of, out' society, the minutiae* of which caft never be efficiently 
^cocssible to Europeans, “It is ift tlie domestic circle that 
manners are best seen, where restraint is thrown aside, and go 
external authority controfs the freedom of expression.” 

I shall begin with a general account of the normal Hin¬ 
doo household, as at once the living centre and meeting point 
of the various elemenjts of our society.* But as it is impossible 
to describe the manifold gradations of social condition in a 
single sketch, I shall, draw from the domestic arrangements 
of a family of one'of the higher castes and provided with a 
convenient share of worldly^ prosperity. Only the principal 
elements in the group caiyiow be alluded to, and some of them 
will be described with greatJr'detAil in separate sketches.. 

The family doihilSile of a Hindoo is, to all intents and 
purposes, a regular sanctum, jiot easily accessible to the out¬ 
side world. Its peculiar construction, its tortuous passages, 
its small compartments syid spesiarapportlonmtnt, obviously 
indicate the prevalence of a taste “cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
and preclude the admittance of free ventilation and free in¬ 
tercourse. The annals of history have long since established 
the fact that the close confinement system ,which exi^s in 
Bengal, was mainly owing to the oppressions of the Moslem 
conquerors, and giore recently* to the inroads of the Findaree 
marauders, commonly termed Burglms, the tales of whoie 
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depredations are still list^ed to with gaping mouths, and ter¬ 
rified interest 

The gradual consolidation of the British power having 
established on a firm basis the security of life and property, 
the people areibeginning to avail themselves of an improved 
mode of habitation, affording better facilitio'? of accommo¬ 
dation and a wider range of the comforts and conveniences 
of life. From time out of mind there has existed in the 

X, ^ 

country a sort of domestic and social economy, bearing a close 
resemblanc'e to the cv'd patri».rcha’ systcln, recognising the 
principle of a common fadther or ruler of a family, who exerr 

i i. * 

cises parental control over all. The system of a joint Hindoo 
.fjimily* partaking of the same food, living under the same 
roof from generation to generation, breathing the same atmos¬ 
phere, and worshipping the same god, is decidedly a tradi¬ 
tional inheritance which the particular’ structure of Hindoo so¬ 
ciety has long reared and fostered. This side of the subject 
will be enlarged upon in its proper place. 

A few words about the respective f>osItion and duties of 
the principal members of a Hindoo household will be in 
place at the outset. I shall, therefore, begin with the Kartd 
or male head, who, as the ^terija, frrtports, exercises sujjreme 
control over the whole family, so thaj: no domestic affair of 
any importance may be undertaken without his consent or 
knowledge. The financial management, almost entirely re¬ 
gulated by hi^ superior judgment, seldom or never exceeds 
the available means at his‘ disposal. The honor, dignity 
and reputation of the family wholly depend on his prudence 
and ^yisdom, weighted by age and matured by experience. 

* The late Dr., Jackson, who was the family physician of the great Native 
milliJbaiie,—Baboo* Ashutosh Dey—seeing the very laige number of men and wo¬ 
men who resided in his family dwell^ house, ^ry iaa:tiously remarked that the 
mansion was a small colony. A similar^remark was made by Dr., Duff when he 
teppmed to see thonumSrous members of the Dutt family in Nimtollah, West of 
the Free Church Institution. If all the hildren and adults, male and female, of<t 
the fiie^ly now,«arecouftted, the actual number Would, if I am not mistaken, come 
np to near 500 persons, perhaps more. 
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His own individual happiness is identified with that of the 
other members of the household. There is a proverbial ex¬ 
pression among the Natives, teaching that the counsel of the 
aged should be accepted for all the practical purposes of 
life (except in a few unhappy instances to be noticed here¬ 
after) and the r»le exerts a healthy influence on the domestic 
circle. As Ae supreme Head he has not only to look after 
the secular w^nts of the family.but* likewise to watch the 
spiritual needs of all the members, checking irregularities 
by the. sound discipline of earnest acjpionition. * In accor¬ 
dance with the usual consequence ®f a patriarchal system, 
a respectable Hindoo is often obliged tcf support a certain 
number of hangers-on, more or less related to him*by kinship. 
A brother, an uncle, a nephew, a brother-in-law, etc., with 
their families, are not unfrequently placed in this humiliating 
position, notwithstanding the curr^icy of the trite apo¬ 
thegm,—which says, •“ it is better to be dependent on another 
for food than to live in his house.” This saying is to be 
supplemented by^ntfthcr which runs thus: “Luckhee, the 
goddess of prosperity, always commands a numerous train.” 
The proper significance 6f these phrases is but too practically 
understood and felt by^thp^ ^jho have been unfortunate 
enough to come unde^ their exemplification. 

Next in point of importance in the category of the 
domestic circleis his wife, the <?/;/««/, or the female Head, whose 
position is a responsible one, and whose 8utles are alike 
manifold and arduous. She haS to look after the victualling 
department, report to her husband or sons the exact state of 
the stores,* order what is wanted, account for the extra con¬ 
sumption of victuals, adopt Jhe necessary precaution against 

-s-»- 

* Natives are always, provident enough to lay in a month’s supply of articles 
which are not of a perishable n^ure. In the Upper and Central Provinces, they 
generally provide a twelve-months’ requirements at ethe harvest season when 
•prices are moderate. •They are thus enabled to husband their resources in the 
most economical manner possible. 
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being robbed, see that everyone is duly fed, and that the 
rite of hospitality is extended to the poor and helpless, watch 
that the rules of purity are practically observed -in every 
department of the household, and make daily arrangements 
as to what meals are to be prepared for the day. The %tudy 
of domestic economy engages her attention frpm the moment 
she undertakes the varied duties in the inner department of 
a household, the proper management of which, is, to her, a 
congenial occupation, becoming her sex, her position, her 
habitude, her taste, independent of thesfe domestic charges 
which are enough to absorb her mind, she has other duties 
to discharge, which shall be indicatecl hereafter. 

* The n^xt chief constituents ia the body of the house¬ 
hold, are the daughters and daughters-in-law, whose relative 
positions and duties demand a separate notice. Viewed 
from their close relationship it is reasonable to conclude 
that they should bear the kindliest feelings to each other 
and evince a tender regard for mutual happiness, returning 
love for love and sympathy for sympatfhy.,. But, as elsewhere, 
unhappily, such is the depravity of human nature that the opera¬ 
tion of antagonistic influences triskig from dissimilar idio- 
syncracies, embitters some pf th^ sweetest enjoyments trf life. 
In the majority of cases, a nauad, the sister of the husband, 
though allied to another family, is nevertheless solicitous 
to minister to the domestic felicity of her vaja or the wife of 
his brother, buf'unhappily her intent is often misconstrued, and 
the sincerity of her motive ^questioned. Instead of an un¬ 
clouded cordiality subsisting between them, the generous 
affection of the one is but ill-requited by the other. Hence, an 
unaccountable coldness commonly springs up between them 
whi^ materially subtracts from the growth of domestic feli¬ 
city. Shame on us that a vast amoiint of ignora^e and pre¬ 
judice yet rentiers us incapable of appreciating the highest 
end of the uocial state. 



When the several female members of a housenoia meet 
together, enlivened by the company of their neighbours and 
friends (such visits being few and far between), th^q first object 
of inquiry is generally the amount of ornaments possessed, 
theirworkmanship, their value. Few things please them better 
than a converssition on this subjeet, which from the absence of 
mental culture, almost wholly monopolizes their mind, despite 
the natural tendency of human intellect to a progressive de¬ 
velopment. If not thus absorbed, the time is usually frittered 
away by sundry pdtty friuoloub inquiri(3s of a purely domestic 
character. On matters of the most? vital importance their 
■'notions are as crude and irrational as they are absurd and child¬ 
ish.* Except in isolated instances, their beaiing towands 
each other is generally marked by suavity, and kindliness of 
manners which has a tendency to draw closer the bond of 
union between them all._ i, _ 

• The following scene will clearly illustrate the point. At an a.ssembly of 
some fenralcs on a festive occasion, among other current topics of the day, the 
conversation turned on the religion of the Sa/it'b lopies (Europeans). Impelled by 
a sense of duty and justice rp less th.an by the convictions of conscience, I admired 
the disinterested exerticlis of the Christian Missionaries in endeavouring to spread 
among our benighted cosintrymen tue benefits of a good education as well as the 
blessings of a good religion. Fearlessly encountering all the dangers oT the deep, 
which, happily for the cause “bf Ifhman advancement, have now been greatly 
mininiized, renouncing all thejijleasures of the world, and fortifying their minds 
againsi persecution, suffering and reproach, they come, not only among us but 
traveb through the most uncongenial^ climes “to preach Christ.” The re¬ 
markable disinterestedness xind self-denial of some of these Missionaries is a 
bright reality, to appreciate which is to appreciate Christianity. Before the pro¬ 
pagation of the religion of Christ, said the most admired form of goodness wa‘ 
centred in patriotism or the love of one’s own country, but Jesus brought with hiir 
a new era of philanthrophy, the main pervading principle of which is a spirit o 
martyrdom in the cause of mankind. Can wh find traces of «uch Catholicism ii 
our Hindoo Shaster ? The universal fatherhood of God and brotherhood of mat 
is only practically enunciated in the religion of Christ. The females were al 
struck with the noble, sublime, yet humble, forgiving and disinterested virtue: 
of the religion of the SaAii logties. But a pert young female, quite unschooled b; 
“Yperience and too much wedded to wordly attractions, rather thonghtjessly re 
lied that “the act of giving education is a good thing in its own way, so far as i 
Tords a means of earning money, but why do the Patirecs (Missionaries), strive 
) convert our Hindoo boys, and thereby compel them to fdrsake their iiarents t( 
horn they owe their being ? What advanmgc do they gain by such conversions 
his is not good. Brahmo religion does not demand any such sacrifice. Wh] 
o the heads of the Padrees ache for (his purpose ? They ..ught to give ail thei 
loney to us, ixior evomen, that we may buy ornaments therewith.” Suclfi: 
se low, grovelling idea they generally have of Christianity. Itds useless to argui 
,-ith them, simply because their mimfs are completely saturated with deep-roote< 
rejudice, and narrow, debased, selfish views. 
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It is on such occasions that the amiable loveliness of 
human nature, is displayed,—brightening, for a time, at least 
the otherwise dark region of a Hindoo zenana and cheering the 
hearts of fts inmates. In a thickly populated city like Calcutta,’ 
with its broad loads and dense crowds at all hours of the 
day, without a closed conveyance, either a paIkq“*or a carriage, 
no married female is permitted to leave the house even for 
a single moment, for th 4 t of her sister, perhaps some three 
doors from her own. So great is the privacy, and puncti- 
liousnesss with which ^ female ihon.qr is guarded in the East. 
The sanction of the male or female head must, as a standing 
rule of female etiquette, be obtained before any one is ®at* 
lilierty to go out even to return a/riendly 'or ceremonious 
visit. The reader may form an idea as to the tenacity with 
whiclv the close zenana system in a respectable family is 

enforced, from the circuif stance of a young Ea/icfu or daughter- 

« 

in-law (the rules being not so strict in th» case of a daughter) 

being set down as immodest and unmannerly, if she were 

accidently seen to tread the outer or matle qpmpartment of the 

house. If she but chance to articukite a w<vd or a phrase so as 

to reach the ear of a male outside, she is severely censured, 

and steps are instantly taken, tg teach her better manners 

for the future. Even the Ghinni, or female Head, dodfe not 

•• • 

escape censure for a like offence. With such scrupulous 
p^inacity is the privacy of the inner life of the Hindoo 
society observed! A socialjine of demarcation is drawn around 
Che zenana which a genteel Hindoo female is told and taught 
newr to overstep, either in her conversation or bearing Woe 
be to the day when she is incautiously led to move beyond 
her sphere, which, for all the practical purposes of life, is* 
dost^iy hemmed in by a ring of miserable seclusion, illus- 
tmjdng the scornful jines of thh poet^ 

“Xet Ekxtetn tyrants frum the light of h^ven 
Siiclade their husum slaves.” 
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A few advanced Hindoos, more especially the Brahtnos, 
who have received the benefits of an enlightened education, 
are making strenuous efforts to ameliorate the degraded con¬ 
dition of their wives and sisters (the mothers being too old and 
conseiVative tj acqpiesce ig the spirit of modefn innovation) 
and bring them^to the front, if po^ible, by ignoring the rules 
of orthodoxy. But it is the firm belief of such as have been 
schooled by experience aqd observation, that the time is yet 
far distant when this bold, sweeping, social revolution shall 
be brought about with the»gent%al consensus of the people 
at large. The moral tone of Natiye soefety must be immensely 
raised, its manners and customs entirely remodelled, and its 

t ^ # 

traditional institutions and prescriptive usages thoroughly puri-’ 
fied before the consummation of so desirable an object can 
be successfully effected. *■ 

A Hindoo girl, even after marriage, enjoys greater 
liberty and is treated with rjorc indulgence at her father’s 
house than at her father-in-law’.s. The cause of this-is obvious. 
From the very povip^ of her birth, she is nurtured by her 
mother, aunts, sisteft and otlier female relatives, no less than 
by her father, uncle, brotHers'and other male members of the 
family^ all of whom natui^lly continue to bear her the same 
love and affection throughout her after life. A mother hugs 
her more tenderly, caresses her more fondly, hangs about her 
more affectionately, feels greater sympathy in her joy and sor¬ 
row, and watches more carefully ho^v•she grows up in health 
to her present state, than a mother-in;law. Whether she 
is eating, talking or playing, her mother’s care never ceases. 
Should maternal admonition fail to produce the desired e^jifect, 
as it does in a few isolated instances, the usual threat of sending 
her to her father-in-law’s^ acts as the most wholesome ccff- 
rective. . • 

•. The social rdlaxations of Hindoo females have a very, 
limited range. Some delight in reading the MahJbhdrat, the 
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Ramayin, tales, romances, etc, while others are fond of needle¬ 
work, playing at cards, or listening to stories of a puerile de¬ 
scription. Though they seldom come out of their houses, except 
under permissive sanction, yet their stock of gossip is almost 
inexhaustible.* They are generally lively jand ^qiiacioifs, and 
the chief passion of their life is for the acquisition of orna¬ 
ments. They possess a retentive memory, seldoiji forgetting 
what they once hear. Fond of hyperboles, the "sober realities 
of life havq little attraction for their minds. Their social tone 
is neither so pure non-so elevated-as bec&mes a polished,'re¬ 
fined community. It is almost needless to add, that their familiar 
conversation is not characterised by that chaste, dignified lan¬ 
guage, which constitutes the prominent feature of a people 
far advanced in the van of civilization. Objectionable modes 
of expression generally pass muster among them, simply 
because they labor unddr the great disadvantage of the national 
barrenness of intellect and the acknbwledged poverty of 
colloquial literature. 

It is a well-known fact that Hinc^oo.'.males and females 
do not take their meals together. *lBoth sqftat down on the floor 
at the time of eating. Except in the case of little girls, it is 
held highly unbecoming inca groWri''up female to be sefo eat¬ 
ing by a male member of the family. «As a rule, women take 
their meals after the men have finished theirs. There is a 
popular belief ^hat women take a longer time to eat than men. 
Of the perfection of the'eulinary art, the former are better 
judges than the latter. They chat and eat leisurely because 
they have no offices to go to, nor any definite occupation to 
engage their minds in. A Hindoo writer has said, that com- 
mcgjly speaking, they eat more and digest more readily than 
men. Naturally modest, they take^ thei/ meals without any 
complaint, thqughesometimes they are served with food not of 
the very best description. The choicest ^art of the food 
■offered in the first instance to the males and the residue is 
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kept for the females. A woman is religiously forbidden to 
taste of anything in the shape of eatables before it is given 
to a man. Simple in taste, diet and habits, but shut up in a 
state of close confinement, and leading a monotonous life, 
scarcely cheered by; a ray pf light, they are flecessarily not 
receptive of lal^e communication! of truth. 

The children form an important link in the great chain of 
the domestic tircle. When sporting about in childhood they 
have commonly spare persons, light brown skins, high foreheads 
beaming with intelligence, ^arge^ark eyes, withgpuiline noses, 
small thin-lipped moutl^s, and dark soft hair. The fairness 
of their complexion is generally sallowed by exposure to t^e 
sun in the earliest stage of childhood. 

The child grows up under the fostering care of its parents 
amidst all the surroundings of the family domicile. *As it 
advances in years the naother endea\^urs, according to her 
very limited capacity, to insti^into its mind the rude elements 
of knowledge. From the incipient stage of early infancy 
when his mind is s^dered susceptible of culture and expan¬ 
sion, crude and imperfect religious ideas largely leavened with 
superstition, are communicated to him, which subsequently 
moulo his character in an‘undeBirable manner. His «^rly 
affections and moral principles are most entirely influenced by 
the impressions he receives at the maternal fount, and he sel¬ 
dom comes in contact with the outer world. JHe is taught to 

pay divine homage to all the idoH that are worshipped at 

• # 

stated periods of the year, and his indistinct ideas groyr into 
deep convictions, the pernicious influence of which can only 
afterwards be effaced by the blessings of .western knowledge. 
In the villages “cMnaka shaka” or elementary lessons»are 
still given as a sort of mgral exercise. The mother from want 
of adequate capacity or cultureds unfit to esgraft on the youth¬ 
ful mind the higHbr divine truths, to teach the^ child how to 
look on men, how to feel for them, how to bear with them, how 
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to be true, honest, manly, and how to “ look beneath the out¬ 
ward to the spiritual, immortal and divine.” Solid, practical 
wisdom, however, is often extracted from the most common¬ 
place experiences, even by untutored minds. 

“ Honor thy father and thy mQther,”,!^ the^first scrifitural 
commandment with promisfe, the importance «ind excellence 
of which is early impressed on the mind of a ffindoo child 
by wise, discreet parents. And Hindoos are honorably dis¬ 
tinguished by their affections for their parents, and continue 
to be so even in the raaturer ;^ears of thefr life. 

In the case of a ‘girl, even the most elementary sort of 
instruction is neglected except that she occasionally studies 
the Bengallee primer,—an innovation which the spirit of the 
times countenances. When of proper age, she is sent to a 
female school where she pursues her studies until finally with¬ 
drawn therefrom after*'her mafriage. As a rational being 
she may continue to evince a natjural desif'e and aptitude for in¬ 
tellectual progress and to carry it on by home study according 
to her taste and position in life. A few'have, made astonishing 
progress, despite certain formidable obstatles which an abnor¬ 
mal state of society inevitably intirp6ses. The traditional bug¬ 
bear of becoming a widow if oshe were to learn to read and 
write has happily passed away, not onlyjn the great centres of 
education but likewise in several parts of the rural districts, 
where, to all appearances, females are just beginning, as it were, 
to assert tlieii; right to the improvement of their minds. This 
is certainly an unerring presage, foreshadowing the advent of 
national regeneration in the fullness of time. Many families 
being ^well-to-do in tfie world engage a Christian governess* 

•LThe followingonciilent will doubtless contribute not a little to the amuse¬ 
ment of the reader. One day a governess was giving instructions in needle-work 
to a young married girl of thirteen years of ^e. ^e, (the girl) was indus¬ 
triously plying the pecdlci when lo ! an saged female cook from the house of her 
husband suddenly appeared before her, and simply enquired of her how she 
was. The shy ^irl, overpowered by a sense of shame, dropped down her veif 
-almost to the ground, and not only stopped work but hkewise ceased to talk to 
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both for elementary instruction as well as for needle-work^ 
the latter being an accomplishment which even the most 
matronly ladies have now taken a great liking for. The 
introduction of this art of tasteful production has, in a great 
measure, superseded the idle, unprofitable gossip of the day, 
driving away etwiui and slothfulneSs at the same time. 

In almost every respectable Hindu household there is a 
tutelar god, chiefly made of stone and metal after one of the 
images of Krishna, set up on a gold or silver throne with sil¬ 
ver umbrella and siI\lBruteneils dedicate^ to its sendee. Eveiy, 
morning and evening it is worshipped by the hereditary 
’ Furohtt, or priest, who visits the house for tfie purpose twice a 
day, and who, as Ihe namo implies, is the first in &11 religious 
ceremonies, second to none but the guru or spiritual guide. 
The offerings of rice, fruit.s, sweetmeats and milk, made to 
the god, he carries home after the (dose of the service. A 
conch is blown, a belhis rung, and a gong beat at the time of 
the Poojah, when the religiously disposed portion of the in¬ 
mates, male and fejpalc? in a quasi-penitent attitude, make their 
obeisance to the god and Aceive in return the hollow bene¬ 
diction of the priest. Thd daily repetition of the service 
quickt'ns the heartbeats (Jf fihg deyotees and serves to remind 
them, however faintly,;of their religious duties. Such a wor¬ 
ship is popularly regarded in the light of an act of great merit 
paving the way to everlasting bliss. A suitable endowment in, 
landed property is sometimes set apart for tl^e permanent 
support of the idol, which "is calle'd the debatra land or inalien¬ 
able property, according to the Hindu Shastras. Some families 

the governess. The latter struck with amazement, quietly asked her pup|] if she 
had hurt hfii eyes because she held fast her right hand on that part of her face. 
Other ladies of the family stepped forward and explained to the governes%the 
real cause of the awkward position the girl was placed in. It was nothing more- 
nor less than the unexpected visil of the female cook to fhe family of the bride. 
From feelings of false delicacy in presence of her husband’s cook, she hung down 
her face and dropped ^own her veil. The governess learning the true cause 
Bolitely dedred the female cook to retire that she might be enabled' to give her. 
lessons withont any interruption. * 
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that have been reduced to a state of poverty through the 
reverses of fortune now live on the usufruct of the debatra 
land, which serves as a sheet-anchor in stormy weather. 

Besides the daily Poojah of the household deity there 
are some other extraordinary religious celebrations,- such 
as Doorga, Kali, Lakshmi,i Jagaddhatri, Sargswati, Kartik, 
Janmdshtami, Dole, Rdsh, Jhoolun, Jatras, etc,, (the latter 
four being all Poojahs of Krishna) which excite, the religious 
fervor of the Vaishnavas, as contra-distinguished from the 
Saktas, the followers of Kali ar Doprga thp female principle. 

The internal daily, details of a Hindu household next 
demand our attention. In the morhing when the breakfa^ 
is'ready the little children are served first as'they have to go 
to their schools, and then the adult male members, chiefly 
brothers, nephews, etc., who have to attend their offices. 
They all squat down vis-a-vis on small bits of carpet on the 
floor, while the mother sits near them, net to eat but to see 
that they are all properly served ; she closely watches that 
each and every one of them is duly 'satjsfied ; she would 
never feel happy should any of them find, fault with a parti¬ 
cular dish as being unsavoury, sheosnubs the cook and taxes 
herself for her own want of supegvicion in the kitchert? be¬ 
cause the idea of having failed to do her duty in this respect 
is an agony to her mind. 

As a mother, she avails l*;rself of this opportunity to 
plunge into coml^ersation, and, consult her sons about the con¬ 
duct of all domestic affairs, which necessarily expand as there 
are adjuncts to the original stock. For example, she takes their 
advice as to the amount of expenditure to be incurred at the 
forthcoming wedding of Sharat Shashee, the youngest daugh¬ 
ter, 'in the molith of Falgun, or February. This is an 
occasion, when the hearts of both the sons and the mother 

C % 

overflow with the milk of human kindness^ yet there is a^ 
desire to avoid extravagance as fdr as possible. 
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- A prudent mother wisely regulates her expenses according 
to the means and earnings of her sons, and she seldom or 
never comes to grief. The idea of an extravagant Hindoo 
mother is a solecism that has no existence in the actual real¬ 
ities of* life. She is a model of economy, devoljon, chastity, 
patience, self-denial, and a martyr t« domestic affection. She 
may be wanting in mental accomplishment, which is not her 
own fault, but .the very large share of* strong common-sense 
she is naturally endowed with, sufficiently makes up for every 
deficiency in all theprdinafy coBcerns of life. Accustomed 
to look upon her sons as the pride of her existence, she seeks 
fevSiy legitimate means to promote their haf^piness. If her 
daughters-in-law turn out querulous, and fall outgone with* 
another, which is not unfrequently the case, she reconciles 
them by the panacea of gentle remonstrance. But unhappily, 
such is the degeneracy of the present *ge that the influence 
of wholesome admonition being shamefully ignored is often 
lost in the cataclysm of discord, and the inevitable conse¬ 
quence is, that.vici^s Selfishness disturbs Heaven’s blessed 
peace, and “ love cools, friendships fall off, brothers 
divide.” •, • 

Af jer the sons have goije^to their respective offices, the 
mother*changing her clothes retires into the thakurghar (the 
place of worship) and goes through her morning service, at 
the close of which she prostrate* herself, invokes the blessing 
of her guardian deity, and then agaio changing her clothes, 
takes her breakfast and enjoys a* short siesta, while chewing 
a mouthful of betel sometimes mixed with lobaco leaf, in order 
Jto strengthen her teeth. 

In any sketch of a Hindu family it is necessaiy fiiat 
something should be said about the domestic serwints attach^ 
to a Hindu household.' Th#cook, whose employment involves 
some very important considerations, may be eithbr a male or a 
female. In most families, a preference is generally«shewn for 
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a female cook* for reasons which are obvious. The kitchen, 
being as a rule, placed in the inner division of the house, the 
females have an opportunity to assist her in various ways, so 
as to facilitate and expedite her work, which certainly is not 
always of the most pleasant nature. The dietary of -a Hin¬ 
du family, as may be easily anticipated, is,, of the simplest 
description, consisting for the most part of vegetables and 
fishes, with a little milk and ghee, but no eggs ,or meat of any 
kind. Not like the prepared dishes of the French and Mo¬ 
guls, highly flavored and riqhly spiced, l^e daily preparations 
are very sinlple; no onion, garlic, or strong aromatic spices are 
used. They are tiasy of digestion ahd palatable to taste, belTig ’ 
altogether free from offensive and foetid sihell. The simple 
turmeric, pepper, cummin, coriander and mustard seeds, etc, 
generally impart a fine flavor to the preparations, which the 
frugal and abstemious Hindoos eat with great zest. I have 
known the wives of several rich Baboos» take a delight in pre¬ 
paring with their own hands {he evening meal of their hus¬ 
band and sons. This is entirely a labor ^f love, which they 
go through with the greatest cheerfulness. It is necessary to 
mention here that without fishes, vshich are very abundant, a 
nice little Hindoo breakfast or c^’niier in Bengal is an ompos- 
siBility. The art of cooking should not be a mystery to all 
save the initiated few, it should be the study of every good 
and thrifty woman who is wilBng to sacrifice needless elegance 
and pomp to dbmfort and economy. 

This gastronomical digression' will serve to indicate the 
taste of the Hindu in Bengal, and the very simple style 
of their livingi Even in the selection of articles of food 
a nice distinction is observed ; fishes are dressed in a part of 

I -- ■ ■ IMI I . -- 

• Whether descended from a Brahmin or Kayasth family, she goes by the 
general name of Bamun Didi (sister) so ntfcned that the members of other 
lamiiies might unsaspeofingly eat out «of her hands. She is also called Maye 
(woman). The enUrtaining of a middle aged female (generally a widow) is con¬ 
sidered safe and irreproachable. ’ 
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the kitchen quite distinct from where the vegetable dishes 
are prepared, because a widow is strictly forbidden to use 
anything which comes in contact with fishes. Moreover, a 
widow would not accept a dish unless it is prepared by a real 
Brahmin cook, ipale oi; fem^e. Should a male* member of 
the family be efrer disposed to eal goat flesh (he being for¬ 
bidden to uss any other kind of meat, save mutton, when 
sacrificed) a SaHa cook undertakes prepare it for him. 

When finished, she changes her clothes and purifies^her body 
by sprinkling over it i few drops 'of Ganges watej. Except- 
in^little unmarried girls, whose parents are Sajias (worshippers 
of female deities) ^no other Hindu female is permitted to 
use meat even by sufferance.* In other rigidly orthodox fami¬ 
lies a similar concession is withheld. 

The wage of a female cook, who in nine cases out of Iten 
is a widow, is about, six t6,sevcn Rupeesfa month, with a few 
annas extra for Ekadashi —the djy of close fast for all widows— 
and cocoanut oil for her hair,* six pieces of grey shirtings 
each ten cubits iong^^nd three bathing napkins a year. She 
also gets an extra piecd of cloth at the Doorga Poojah festival, 
when the most wretched pauper, somehow or other, puts on 
new clojihes. Some of the widow oooks have certainly seen 
better days, but the vicissitudes of fortune have made them 
hopelessly destitute. As a rule, they bear the load of mis¬ 
fortune with the greatest patience. They chief|y come from 
the villages, and it speaks much in'favor of the purity of 
their character that they ungrudgingly suhjnit to the menial 
offices of a drudge, instead of being seduced into the forbid¬ 
den paths of life. Of course there are a few black sheeft ii 
the flock, but happily their number is very limited. A ma|j 

» > 

* In order to preserve the hair and) keep it clean^all Hindu females ii 
Bengal use cocoanut oil fw the head ; they however rub their B&dies with mus 
taA oil b^ote bathing. Young ladies occasionally use pomatum, bear’s grease 
soap, etc., which, in a religious sense, is desecration. * 
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cook is always a Brahman. It is almost superfluous to add 
that the employment in a family or the admittance of any man¬ 
servant into the inner apartment of a Hindoo household, 
which is emphatically the great centre, as well of domestic 
happiness aij of religious sanctity, is oppn to piany objections. 

The second domestic? servant that demands a notice at 
our hands is the Jhee, or maid-servant of the, family. Her 
duties are alike onerous and troublesome. Lflce the potter’s 
wheel sljie incessantly turns backwards and forwards and 
knows no rpst till about tenVclock at n‘^ht. She rises early 
in the morning, sweeps and washes all the rooms and veran¬ 
dahs inside the house, cleans all the brass utensils of the 
family, makes fire in the stove, pounds the kitchen spices 
prepares fishes for cooking purposes, and attends to other 
duties of a household nature. Some maid-servants are almost 
exclusively employed in taking c’are of children. Their 
duties are not so hard as tho;se of the family Jhee indicated 
above. These females are often drawn from the dregs of 
*^society, and their conduct, or rather misconduct, sometimes 
leads to the most unhappy results. Their wage is about two 
Rupees a month, exclusive of'fodd and clothes. They occa¬ 
sionally also make something by"" carrying presents *l:o rela¬ 
tives and friends. 

I next come to the male servants: there are more than a 
half-dozen of them in a respectable family, and their services 
are in thamain confimed to the outer apartment of the 
household. They, sweep *and clean all the rooms, spread 
white cloth bedding on the floor, change the water of the 
hoohah (the first essential both at an ordinary and special 
j^ception) fill the chillutn with tobacco, kockay, or trim 
the fine black bordered Simla Dhuti and Kalmay Urani 
(Baboo’s native dressing attire) put in order the lamps, and 
go to Bazar to make purchases. Their paiy ranges from thtpe 
to four Rupees a month, exclusive of food and clothea 
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A rich Hindoo, however, has a large establishment of 
servants in addition to those mentioned above. There are 
durwans (door-keepers); syces (grooms) ; coachmen, gardeners, 
sircar, cashier, accountant, etc., each of whom discharges his 
functions in his own sphere, but^they seldom or never come 
in contact witfi the female inmates of the housejiold. The 
cashier is the most important and responsible person, and his 
income is larger than that of any other servant, because he gets 
his commission from all tradespeople dealing with the fami¬ 
ly. All of them get* presents of clothes*at the g>eat national 
. festival the Doorga Pujah. • • 

The khansavuih of a Baboo is his most favoriJte servant. 
From the nature of his office he comes into closest contact 
with his master, he rubs his body with oil before bathing^ and 
sometimes shaqjpooes him,—a practice which gradually in¬ 
duces idle, effeminate habits, and eventually greatly incapaci¬ 
tates a man for the manifold d«ties of an active life. Indeed, 
to study the life of % “ big native swell ” is to study the 
character of a* consummate .Oriental epicure, immersed in a 
ceaseless round of pleasures^ and hedged in by a body of 
unconscionable fellows, distinguished only for their flattery 
and servility * * 

Except in isolatcfl instances, the general treatment of 
domestic servants by their masers, is not reprehensible. 

Except such as possess a thorough insight into the 
peculiar mysteries of the inper life.of the Hindoo Society, very 
few are aware that a wife—perhaps the tnother of three or 
four children—is forbidden to open her lips or lift her veil in 
•order to speak to her husband in presence of her mothet-in- 
law, or any other adult male or female member of the famiij?! 
She may converse with th* children without fear of being 
exposed to the charge of improjJriety; this Is the systole and 
dfestole of her liberty, but she is imperatively commanded 
to hold her tongue and drop down her veil whenever she 
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happens to see an elderly member in her way. A phrase 
used in common parlance {Bhasur Bhadrabau) denotes the 
utmost privacy, as that which the wife of a younger brother 
should observe towards the elder brother of her husband. 
It is an unpardonable sin, as it w§re, ia,the former, e^en to 
come in contact with the very shadow of •the latter. The 
rules of conventionalism have reared an adamanijne partition 
wall between the two. We have all learnt in crur school-days 
that mod^ty is a quality which highly adorns a woman, but 
the peculiai;. domestic econbmy of the J natives, carries this 
golden rule to t|ie utmost , stretch of restriction, verging on 
§acred, religious prohibition. 

The general state of Hindoo female society, as at present 
constituted, exhibits an improved moral tone, presenting an 
edifying contrast to the gross proclivities of former times as 
far as popular amusements are concerned. The popular amuse¬ 
ments of the Hindoos, like thqse of mafty European nations, 
have rarely been characterised by essentially moral principles. 
But the loose and immoral amusements .of the former time 
do not now so much interest our educated females. The 
popular Native Jatras (representations) do not now breathe 
th 9 se low, obscene expression^, which was the wonj only 
some thirty years back, yet they are not, withal, absolutely 
pure or elevated. It is true that some of them are touching 
and pathetic Ip their themes, not jarring to a moral sense but 
admirably adapted to the taste of a people having a supreme 
respect for their idolatrous and mythological systems, from 
which most of these Jatras are derived. The marvellous and 
the *supematural always exact an instinctive regard from the c. 
i^orant and Ae credulous multitude, destitute of the superior 
blessings of enlightenment. The ^anc^y (represented by 
female actress^es only) which is given for the amusement of 
the females, especially ■ at the time of thfe second marriage, 
is sotnetimes ptuch too obscene and imnioral to be tolerated 
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in a zenana having any pretension to gentility. On such an 
occasion, despite a strict conventional restriction, a depraved 
taste clearly manifests itself. Much has yet to be done to deve- 
lope among the females a taste for purer amusements, and 
such are better adapted Jo a healthy state of* society. 

In Hindod females there is a prominent trait which 
deserves to»be commended. Moses, Mohammed, and Manu, 
observes Benjamin Disraeli, say cleanliness is religion. Clean¬ 
liness certainly promotes health of body and delica^ of mind. 
When that excellent%)relate, HeSer, travelled in a boat on the 
sacred stream of the Gapges, seeing large frowds of Hindu 
females engaged in washing their bodies and clothes on bot^ 
sides of the river, at the ri^ng and setting of the sun, he most 
emphatically remarked that cleanliness is the supreme virtue 
of Hindoo women. In the Upper Provinces, at all seasons of 
the year, hundreds of women could be Saily seen with baskets 
of flowers in their Hands slojsrly walking in the direction of 
the river, and chanting songs in a chorus in praise of the 
“ unapproachable saT^ctuary of Mahadev, thegreat glacier world 
of the Himilay^i, wifh its wondrous pinnacles, rising 24,000 
feet above the level of tlfe sea, and descending into the ame- 
thyst-^ued ice cavern, whehed issues, in its turbulent and nqisy 
infancy, the sacred river of India." They display a purity, 
a sincerity, a constant and passionate devotion to their faith, 
which present a striking contrast to the conduct of steep¬ 
ed in the quagmire of profligacy. * • 

Our ladies bathe their bodies and .change their clothes 
twice in a day, in the morning and in the afternoon, neglect- 
I ing which they are not permitted to take hi hand any domes¬ 
tic work. • 

( 

In the large Hindoojhiouseholds, the lot of the wife who 
is childless is truly deplorable. • While hew sisters are rejoic- 
iag in the juvenill fun and frolics of their respective’children, 
sporting with all the elasticity of a light, free, and buoyant heart. 
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she sits sulkily aloof, and inwardly repines at the unkind or¬ 
dinance of Bidhdtd and earnestly invokes Ma Skasthi (the 
patron deity of all children) to grant her the inestimable 
boon of offspring, without which this butterfly life is unsancti- 
Bed, unproBtable and hollow. ■ • 

The barrenness of a Hindoo female is denounced as a sin, 
for the atonement of which certain religious rites are per¬ 
formed, and incessant ptayers offered to all the terrestrial and 
celestial gods; but all her superstitious practices proving in 
vain, only tend to intensify her misery, f 

In the beginning of thi)s sketch I set out by stating that 
the peculiar constitution of Hindoo' society bears an affiiftty ' 
to the old patriarchal system. This is true to a very great 
extent. The system has its advantages and disadvantages, 
which are, in a great measure, inseparable from the outgrowth 
of the social organism.t If properly weighed 'in the scale, the 
latter will most assuredly counterbalance the former, so much 
so, that in the great majority of cases, discord and disquietude 
is the inevitable result of joint ffaternisatjon. Leader- 

t ^ 

ship is certainly organisation ; *it formed the nucleus of the 
patriarchal system. But it is sipiply absurd to expect that 
there should always be § hjtppy'marriage of minds in all 
cases, between so many men and women living together, en¬ 
dowed with different degrees of culture and influenced by 
adverse interests and sentimeiits. In the nature of things, 
it is impossible that all the members of a large family, having 
separate and specific objectfe of their own, should coalesce 
and cordially co-operate to promote the general welfare of a 
family, under a common leader or head. The millennium is ^ 
not yet come. Seven brotherg living together with their 
wives and children under one and the same paternal roof, 
ceuinot reasonably Jje expected to albide fn a state of perfect 
harmony <16 long as selfishness and incongruous tastes and 
interests afe continually at work to sap the very foundation 
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of friendliness and good fellowship. Union is strength, but 
harmonious union under the peculiar regime indicated above, 
is already a remarkable exception in the present state of 
Hindoo society. If minutely probed, it will be found that 
women are at the bottom of that mischievous discord, which eats 

f •• • 

into the very vitals of domestic felicity. Segregation, there¬ 
fore, is. the jonly means that promises to afford a relief from 
this social inqpbus; and to segregation many families have 
now resorted, mfich after the fashion of the dominant race, 
with a view to th^ uninterrupted enjpyment of domestic 
happiness. 

• Having briefly indicated in the preceding lines the chief 
family constituenfs of a Hindoo household in thfeir several 
relations and characteristics, it is scarcely necessary for me 
to add, that whenever this Interesting group, consisting of 
'sweet children,‘loving husbands and wives, and affectionate 
parents and brothers,-is animated by the vital, indestructible 
principles of virtue, practically recognising the obligations of 
duty, the diviiyty oC cdhscience, and the moral connection of 
the present and future life, tt will be found to diffuse all the 
blessings of peace, joy and nforal order around the social and 
domesitic hearth. 
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THE BIRTH OF A HINDOO. 

S HE bifth of a Hindoo into,the hQWsehoJd of which he 
si to form an essential constituent's attended with 
circumstances which partake, more or, less, of the 
religion he inherits. It has been said that by tradition and 
instinct as well as by early habits, he is a religious character. 
He is born rpligiously, lives feligiously, dits religiously, walks 
religiously, writes^religiously sleeps religiously and dies reli¬ 
giously. His everyday life is an endless succession of rites 
and ceremonies which he observes "with the utmost of scrupu¬ 
lousness sanctioned by divine veneration. From his veiy 
birth* his mind is imbued with supersitious ideas, which 
subsequent mental culture can hardly ever era'dicate, so strong 
being the influence of his ear^y impressions. 

It is now generally known that Hindoo girls are sometimes 
place whenever betrothed even in tiieir tenderest years, and 
uncommon that the solemnisation of'the marriage takes 
they attain to the age of puRerfy. Thus it is not for a 
young wife to be delivered of her first child in her thirteenth 
year, although the glory of motherhood is more fre¬ 
quently not realised until the fourteenth or fifteenth year. 
When the period of delivery arrives, and to her it is an awful 
period which can be more easily conceived than described, 
the girl writhing qnder agony is'taken into a room called ' 
Sootikaghur or Antoorghur, where no male members of the 
famjly are admitted. She is made to wear a red bordered 
-«obe and two images of the goddess Shashthi made of cow- 
dung are placed near the threshold^of the room for her daily 
worship,with rice and doov grass, for one month—the period of 
her confinement If in her tender age, the Ikbor be a protract¬ 
ed one, she often suffers greatly from the want of a skilful 
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surgeon or even a proper midwife. Before the founding of 
that noble Institution, the Calcutta Medical College, proper 
midwives were not procurable, because they had had no sys¬ 
tematic training ; their profession was chiefly confined to the 
Dome*and Bagthee .caste, yet some of them were known to 
have acquired a’tolerable fortune. Their fee varied from 5 to 
SO Rupees, besides clothes and other gifts; the poor, certainly, 
giving less. Fbr some years past, a strong belief has sprung up 
among some women that delivery in the name of,god Hari 
Krishna is very safe. iThey tliat follow this religious regime, are 
be^eved, in the majority 0/ cases,.to have parsed through the 
struggle of childjpirth quite scathless. They use no jhall 05 
thap* bathe in cold water fmmediately after delivery, take the 
ordinaiy food of dl?.aU vat/i, curiy, fish and tamarind, after 
offering them to the god Hari, and on the 30th day make a 
Poojah (worship) consecrating in honor of the god a quantity 
of sweetmeats {sundesk and bfitasha) and finally distribute 
them among children |nd others. This distribution is called 
Hariloot. ThiSstrori^ faith in^thc god seems to enable them to 
pass the period of confinement without danger. If the off¬ 
spring of such women become strong, their strength is attri¬ 
buted ^o the mercy of the saiS ^odrf- , 

A woman that follows the old prescribed practice has to 
jhall and thap and go thro^h a strict course of dietetics, 
abstaining altogether from the use of cold yater or any 
cooling beverage. She has to undergo the action of heat for 
at least five hours a day. The body and head of the new¬ 
born babe is rubbed with warm mustard oil—an application 
•which is considered the best preservative of health in children. 
Exposure of the mother in afty shape, is most ^strictly proh: - 

’ a 

' * Jhall is a preparation of certain djugs to act as aj antjdote against cold, 
puerperal fever and oth« diseases incident to child birth. It often proves effica¬ 
cious. Thap is the applltattion of heat to the body. 

t For observances during the period of pregnancy, see Note A ill appendix, 
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bited, and the use of certain indigenous drugs and warm 
applications is made as an antidote against all diseases of 
a puerperal character. 

While undergoing the throes of nature, the exhausted 
spirit of the expectant mother is buoyed "up by the fond hope 
of having a male child, which, in the estimation of a Hindoo 
female, is worth a world of suffering. ' 

In the event of the offspring turning out a female, her 
friends try to encourage her for the moment by their assui- 
ance that l 5 ie child' born is a male, aife a lovely and sweet 
child, ushered into the world under the peculiar auspices,, of 
the goddess Shasthi. Such assurances serve very much to 
keep up her spirit for the time being, but when she is brought 
to h^r senses and does not hear the sound of a conch* her 
delusion is removed, ^ sorrow and disappointment take the 
place of joy and excitement, her buoyant spirit collapses and 
a strong reaction sets in. Thus in a moment, a grace is con¬ 
verted into a got^on, a beauty into p monstrosity, an angel 
into a fiend. She curses the day, she curses her fate. But 
“ such is the make and mechani.*^ of human nature” that she 
soon resigns herself to the wise dispensations of an over¬ 
ruling Providence. She ^radfially feels a strong affection for 
the female child and rears it with all the care and tenderness 
of a mother ; she caresses and fondles it as if it were a boy, 
and her affection grows warmer as the child grows. This is 
natural and* inevitable. At the tjirth of a male child, the 
occurrence is immediately announced by sanka dhani (sound 
of a conch); musicians without being sent for, come and 
play'the tom tom.; the family barber bears the happy tidings ' 
to all the nearest relatives, and" he is rewarded with presents 
of mone^ and cloths. Oil, sweetmeats, fishes, curdled milk, and 
other ■ things, Ure ^presented fo the relatives and neighbours, 

• Accor^ng to custom, a conch or large shell is sounded at the birth of a 
male child. Its silence is the sign of sorrow. 
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who, in return, offer their congratulations. A rich Hindoo, 
though he studies practical domestic economy very carefully, 
is, however, apt to loosen his purse string at the birth of a 
son and heir. The mother forgetting her trouble and agony 
implofts Bidh 4 pi* Iff the longevity of the child. She cheer¬ 
fully suckles it%nd her heart swefls with joy every time she 
looks at its ihce. 

On the second day ^fter deliverj^, she gets a little sago 
and clueray vdjdli (a sort of parched rice). On the third 
day the same diet, ^with the addition <of a single grain of 
boiled rice, and a little fried pq^atoe or pull bull, that she 
’ may use those things afterwards with safety. On the fifth 
day, if everything is right, the room is washed and sfie is allow¬ 
ed to come out of it for a short time; a little boiled rice and 
moong dhall is her diet that day. 

On the sixlh day, the image of the goddess Skasthi is 
worshipped in front of the rooiji where the child was born, 
because she is the protectress of all children. The Poojah is 
called the A)ojah (worship). Offerings of rice, 

plantain, sweetmeat. Clothes, milk, &c., are presented to the 
goddess by the officiating* pflest, and the following articles 
are kept in her room for*thft Bidhdtd Pooroosh (god-of fate) 
in order that he may note down unseen on the forehead of 
the child its future destiny, viz., a palm leaf, a Bengalee pen 
with ink, a serpent’s skin, a brict: from the temple of the god 
Shiva, and two kinds of fruits, atmord and veyla, a little wool, 
gold and silver. On the eighth day is h^ld the ceremony of 
Autcowroy, or the distribution of eight kinds of parched peas, 

• rice, sweetmeats, with cowries and pice, amongst the children 
of the house and neighbourhood. On the evening of that day. 
the children assemble and with a Koolo (winnowing fan) gtSng 
up three times to the door of the room bpat it (the koolo) 
Milth small sticks,Asking at the same in a chorus “ as to hcny 
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the child is doing,” and shouting, " let it rest in peace on the 
lap of its mother.” These juvenile ceremonies, if ceremonies 
they can be called, give infinite delight to the children, who 
are sometimes prompted by the adult members of the family 
to indulge iif jocularity by way of abt^^ng t^e fathei^ not of 
course to irritate but to amuse him. At the birth of a female 
child, in common with the depreciation in which it is held, this 
ceremony is observed oft a very poojr scale. On the thirty-first 
day after the birth, the ceremony of Shasthi Poojah is again 
performed. , Hence a womati who has h^d as many as twelve 
or fifteen or more children, is called the Shasthi Booree, or 
“ the old woman of Shasthi.” Before a twig of a Bdtd tree, 
the priest, while repeating the usuad incantation, presents offer¬ 
ings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats, cloths, parched peas and rice, 
oil, turmeric, betel, betel-nuts, two eggs of a duck, and 
twenty-one small wiCker baskets filled witH khoyee (parched 
rice) plantain and bdtdsd, which are all given to a number of 
women whose husbands are alive. It is on this occasion that 
the priest is also required to perform the worship of the 
goddess said to be one'of the forms of the 

goddess booi^a. 

When the father first goes <;o isee the child, he puis some 
gold coin into its hand and pours his.benediction on its head. 
Other relatives who may be present at the time do the same. 

All respectable Hindoos keep an exact record of the 
birth of a diild, especiadly a male child. Every family h^ its 
Dowyboghee or astrologer who prepares a horoscope in which 
he notes down the day, the hour and the minute of the birth 
of tjhe child, opens the roll of its fate and describes what shall 
^.happen to it during the period of its existence. These 
horoscopes are so much relied on, that if it is stated thereia 
that the stellar mansion under wi^ich the child was bom was 
not good, and that it shall be exposed to serious dangers, 

_w_ j __ 

* For the popular story pf the goddess Soobachinee see Note B, 
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either from sickness or accident, at such a period of its life, 
every possible care is taken through Grohojag and Sustyan 
(religious atonement) to propitiate the god of fate, and ward 
off the apprehended danger before it comes to pass. These 
papers* are camfuliy* preserved b^ the parenfs, who occa¬ 
sionally refer to them when anything, good or evil, happens 
to the child. • A Hindoo astrologer is a man of high preten¬ 
sions ; "he diveS* into the womb of futurity and foretells what 
shall happen to a man in this life, without thinking for a 
moment, that our Crejator has nof vouchsafed to u« the powers 
of divination. In a court,of justice these papers are of great 
value in verifying, the exact age of a person, and at the time, 
of marriage, or rather befoih it, they are carefully consulted 
as to the nature of the stellar mansion under which both the 
boy and girl were born, and the peculiar circumstances by 
which they were'surrounded. Many a match is broken off be¬ 
cause the twelve sign# in the .zodiac do not coincide; for 
instance, if the boy be of the Lion rass (sign) and the girl 
of the Lamb f<Mj,,the one, it is said, will destroy the other; 
so these papers are of very great importance when a matri¬ 
monial alliance is in’coursd of* being n^otiated. 

’Wjien a male child Is "six months old, the parents 
make preparations for the celebration of the Unnoprdssun, or 
christening, when not only a name is given to the child, but 
it gets boiled rice for the first time. On this ,occasion, the 
father is required to perform a BicUH Shrdd so acalled from 
the increase and preservation of tfie members of the family. 
Some who live near Calcutta celebrate the rite by going to 
•Kallee Ghaut, and procuring a little boiled tice through oi\p of 
the priests of the ^cred fane at a cost of eight or ten Rupees. 
When the rice is brought home a few grains are put into the 
mouth of the child by a male.member of»the family. The 
cqremony being thfts performed the child from that day is 
allowed to take prepared food if necessary. Such families 
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as do not choose to go to Kallee Ghaut observe the cere¬ 
mony at home, and spend from 200 to 300 Rupees in feeding 
the Brahmans, friends and relatives, who, in return, offer 
their benediction and give from one to ten Rupees each to 
the child, Wnich being shaved,^clad i» a si|k garment, and 
adorned with gold ornaments, is brought out for the purpose 
after the entertainment. It is on such occasions that splen¬ 
did dowries are settled on some children in’grantJW'land 
or of Goyernment securities, and I have known instances in 
which a doyrry amounted to' a lakh of Rupees. Of late years, 
the practice of ^making gifts to the child being held in the 
obnoxious light of a tax, the good taste of some has led 
them to confine the rite withirt the circumscribed limit of 
their own family. Superstition has its influence in making 
the choice of the name given to the child. The Hindoos are 
generally named after their godsr and goddesses, under a 
belief that the repetition of .such nanles in the daily inter¬ 
course of life will not only absolve them from sins, but give 
them present happiness and hope of blessedness in a state of 
endless duration. Some parents purposely give an unpleasant 
name to a child, that may be'brim after repeated bereave¬ 
ments, believing thereby the ‘cutses of the wicked s6all fall 
« 

innocuous on its head. Such names are Nafar, Goburdhone, 
Ghooie, Tincurry, Panchcurry, Dookhi, &c. In the case of 
females, she who has many daughters, and does not wish for 
more, gives them such names as K/iaynto (cessation,) Arnd 
(no more,) Ghyrnd ^despised,) Clue due (expression of con- 
tempt.)* _ 

* Apart from the horrid practice of female infanticide, now put a stop to bjr.- 
a humane Government, many instances might be riven of the extreme detesta¬ 
tion in which the birth of a girl is beltl even by ner ii|pthep. Among others I 
may cite the follrtwing: A woman who was thd mother of four daughters and of 
no son, at the time of her fifth delivery lai^ apart one thousand Rui^ees for dis¬ 
tribution among the p<mr in the event of her ^tting a son, when, lo I she gave 
birth to a fbmal^ chila and \raat did she do ? she at once flung aside the 

money, mournfully declaring at the same time, that “ she has already four fire¬ 
brands incessantly burning in her bosom and this is the fifth, which is enough to 
bum her to death.” 
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Except under extraordinary circumstsmces, a Hindoo 

mother * seldom engages a wet nurse; she continues to suckle 

her child till it is three or four years old, and attends at the 

same time to her numerous household duties, which are by 

no meafts light pr e^^. Indolent loveliness, redlining on a 

sofa, is not a truthful picture of her*life ; it may be she has 

to cook for Jier husband, because he is such an orthodox 

Hindiio. that he will on no account accept prepared food 

(such as rice, dhall, vegetables, curry, &c.) from any other 

hand. In such families, thcb worrftn has .to rise ytry early, 

perform her daily ablutions and attend to the duties of the 

kitchen, and before nine the breakfast must be ready, as the 

husband has probably to attend his office at ten. * It is not 

an uncommon sight to see a woman cooking, suckling her 

child, and scolding her maid servant at one and the same 

time. A Hindod woman ^s not only l&borious, but patient 

and submissive to a degree ; let the amount of privation be 

ever so great, she is seldom known to murmur or complain. 

All her happisess i» centred in the proper discharge of her 

domestic and social duties. !^o simple and unambitious is a 

Hindoo female, that she geriferally considers herself amply 

rewardvid if the food prepajfed*by her hands is appreciated by 

those for whom it is intended. It is a lathentable fact that, 

expert as she doubtless is in the art of cooking, she is totally 

incapable of nourishing the mffids of her children with any 

solid, intellectual food worthy of the name, ^s already 

indicated, she communicates to hdr child what she can out of 

her own store of simple ideas and superstitious beliefs, but 

jier best gift is the care and tenderness which she lavishes 

upon it, and the wakening of, its young soul to return the 

sense of her own love. * 

----- 

• In_ cases where a woman is prolific enough to give birth to a child eveiy 
year she is placed under (J»e necessity of weaning her first-bom, and giving it 
cow milk, a mode of sustenance not at all conducive, to its health. 


III. 

, THE HINDOO SCHOOL BOY. 

O R0M the time when the young HinBoo passes from 
the Infant stage of" mewling andpuking inthenurse’s 
arms ” till he' goes to schpol, he is generally a bright- 
eyed, active, playful boy, full of romping spirits and a favourite 
of ail around him. (His die'c is light, an^ his health generally 
good. He usually runs alwut for three or four years in puns 
naturalibus, and among the lower classes a string is tied 
round his loins with a metal charm attached to frighten away 
the evil spirits. When he attains the age of live, the period 
fixdd by his parents for the beginning of his education, he 
is sent to a Pdtsdld \vemacular infant school) not, however, 
without making a Poojah t^ Sarasu/attee, the goddess of 
learning. On the day appointed, and it must be a lucky day, 
according to the Hindoo almanac, the child bathes and puts on 
a new Dhooty (garment) and is taken to the place of worship, 
where the officiating priest Has' previously made all the 
necessary arrangements. Rico, fruits, and sweetmeats, are 
tfeen offered to the goddess, who is „ religiously invoked to 
pour her benediction on the head of the child. After this, 
the priest takes away all the' things offered to the goddess, 

t ' JO , 

with his usual gift of one or two rupees, and the child is 
taken by hid paren|s to thd Pdtsdld and formally introduced 
to the Gooroomahdshoy, or master of the school. Curious as 
little children naturally are, all present gaze on the new. 
comer as if he were a being pf^a strange species. But time 
soon wears hff the gloss of novelty and eveiything assumes 
its normal aspect,, The old ^oys s1x}n Wome familiar with 
the new one, and a sort .of intimacy almost unconsciously 
springs u^ amongst them. In this country a boy learns the 
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letters of the alphabet, not by pronouncing them, but by 
writing them .on the ground with a small piece of khane, at 
soft stone, and copying them over and over again until he 
thoroughly masters them. Five letters are set him at a time. 
After this he is taqght to write on palm leaves with a 
wooden pen and <nk, then on slate &nd green plantain leaves, 
and, finally, gn paper. At every stage of his progress he is 
expected to make some present to his master in the shape of 
food, clothes and money. A village school begins early in 
the morning, and continues till eleven, ^fter which the boys 
are allowed to go home for their ^breakfast; they return at 
two, and remain in the scfiool till evening, w\ien all the boys 
are made to stand up in a systematic order, and otfe of the 
most advanced amongst them enumerates aloud the mul¬ 
tiplication and numeration tables, and all are taught to reifeat 
and commit to Ynemory ^what they Bear. By the daily 
repetition of these tables, their power of memory is 
■ practically improved. With a view to encourage the early 
attendance of the boys, S. Gooroomahashoy resorts to the queer 
method of introducing the ha^ichory system into his Pdtsdld, 
which requires that* ail the tioys are to have stripes of the 
cane in arithmetical progre«ioB,,on the hand, in the order of 
their attendance, that js, the first comer to have one stripe, 
the second two, and so on, in consecutive order. The last 
boy is sometimes made to stancfon one leg for an hour or so 
to the infinite amusement of the early s:omers. TJie system 
certainly has a good effect ih ensuilng early attendance. 

The course of instruction in such schools embraces read¬ 
ing in the vernacular, a little of arithmetic and writing, smd 
suqh as become capable of keeping accounts pass for the 
clever boys. Stupid and wicked pupils are geriferally beaten 
with a cane, but their ham» are pever strucl^ of the register, 
as,is the case in English schools. Sometimes a truant is 
compelled to stand on one leg holding up a brick in His right 
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hand, or to have his arms stretched out t\h he is compieteiy 
exhausted. Another mode of punishment consists in apply, 
ing the leaves of Bichooty (a stinging plant) to the back of a 
naughty boy, who naturally smarts under the torturing. The 
infliction of such cruel punishments sqmetinvis leads ^hc boys 
to make a combination against the mastdt for the purpose 
of retaliation, which generally results in bringing him to his 
senses. Hindoo boyS are extremely sensitixt, and are very 
apt to resent any affront to which they are cruelly subjected 
by their n;aster.* • The rale of fee in village school is from 
one to three-pence a head jjer mopth, but the master' has his 
perquisites by way of victuals and pice. There is a common 
saying among the Hindoos thht in twelve months there are 
thirteen parbuns, or school festivals, implying thereby, that 
they are encountered by a continuous round of parbuns. On 
every such occasion the boys ara expected to bring presents 
for the master, and any unfortunate boy who fails to bring 
such is denied the usual indulgeirce of a holiday. Little 
boys are seldom fond of readjng, they’woulrf gladly sacrifice 
anything to purchase a holiday. It‘is not an uncommon 
thing to find a boy steal pice*from his ‘mother’s box in order 
to satisfy the demands of JiTs master at the festiv)R. The 
principle on which a village school is conducted is essentially 
defective in this respect. Instead of teaching the rules of good 
conduct an^ enforcing the first principles of morality, it 
often sadly defeats Ihe primary object of a good education, 
namely, the formation of a sound, moral and virtuous 


• Afropot, I may mention here the following incident. A few years back a 
well-known master of the Hindoo school being placed in a very awkward positiop, 
hsiti to call in the sud of the Police to get himself out of the difficulty. Sailors 
and Kaffries—always a set of desperatefcharacters—were retained by the boys for 
the purpose of hxsulting him on the high road, but the timely interference of the 
Police put a stop to the contemplated brutal assault. This had the effect 
of inducing the master to behave in future with greater forbearance, if not with 
more sober ja«gmeat. 1 forbear‘giving the name of the indiscreet, but well- 
intentioned master, whose connection with the scHool had contributed .very 
largely toiats efficiency and usefulness. 
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character. It is a disgrace to hear a schoolmaster, whose 
conduct should be the grand focus of moral excellence, use 
the most vulgar epithets towards his pupils for little faults 
the effects of which are seldom obliterated from their minds, 
even lA the mpre a 4 ,vanced period of their life. However, 
such days of obAoxious pedagogism are almost gone by, never 
to come back again, now that the system of primary^ edu¬ 
cation has been extended to almost every village in India, 
under the auspices of our liberal Government. Whilst on 
this subject I may ^as well state here that some forty years 
ago our Government had^ appointed the late Rev. William 
’ Adam to be the Commissioner of Education in Bengal. That 
highly talented and generous philanthrophist, after* a minute 
and searching investigation, submitted in his report to Govern¬ 
ment a scheme of education very similar to what is‘now 
introduced throughout Bengal. The scHbme was then ignored 
on account of its vast expense^ and the Commissioner was so 
disheartened at the apathy of Government towards the edu¬ 
cation of the masses^ t^at a few days before his departure 
from Calcutta he took a farewell leave of some of his most 
distinguished native frietfds,*and his parting words were to 
the fcAlowing effect: “ "Wauf government is not disposed to 
encourage those who atp its real friends.” This reproach has, 
however, been subsequently removed by the adoption of a 
primary system of education. The spirit of the times and 
the onward progress of enlightened sentiments haye gradually 
inaugurated a comprehensive scheme, which, although still 
limited in its range, embraces the moral and intellectual im- 
.provement of the people in general. 

In Calcutta, when a boy is six years old, his parents 
are anxious to have him admitted into one*of the public 
schools, where he has an opportunity to learn both' the 
'V^ernacular and the English languages. He may be said 
from that day to enter on the first stage of his ifftellectual 
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disintegration. The books that are put into his hands gradu¬ 
ally open his eyes and expand his intellect; he learns to 
discern what is right and what is wrong; he reasons 
within himself and finds that what he had learnt at home 
was not true, and is led, by degrees'to renounce liis old 
ideas. Every day brings before his mine’s eye the grand 
truths of Western knowledge, and he feels an irresistible desire, 
not only to test their accuracy but to advance farther in his 
scholastic career. He is too young however, to weigh well 
everything «that coihes in liis wSy, bu^. as he advances he 
finds the light,of truth iHumine,his mind. His parents, if 
. orthodox, Hindoos, necessarily feel alarmed at his new- 
fledged ideas and try to counteracf their influence by the stereo¬ 
typed arguments, of the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
however inimically disposed, they dare not stop his progress, 
because they see, in almost every instance, that English edu¬ 
cation is the surest passport *to honor and distinction. In 
this manner he continues to move through the various classes 
of the middle schools till h^ is advanced “to one of the 
higher educational institutions connected with the University, 
and attains his sixteenth or seventeenth year, which is popu¬ 
larly regarded as his marriagca‘blc‘ age. 



IV. 

vows OF HINDOO GIRLS. 

« • 

PjSKjlHEN a |jrl is* live years of .age, she is initiated by an 

Hwm elderly woman in the preparatory rites of Bratas, 
orvWs, the primary object of which is to secure her 
a good husband, and rendeV her religious and happy through- 
outjife. When the boy is sent to^the Pdtsdld, the girl is com¬ 
monly forbidden to read or write, but has* to begiif her course 
.of Bratas. The germs of superstition being thus early implant¬ 
ed in her mind, she is more or less influenced by it ever after.* 
Formed by nature to be docile, pliant and susceptible, she 
readily takes to the initial course of religious exercises. . 

The first rite; with which she has t® commence is called 
the “Shiva Poojah,” ^after the example of the goddess 
, Doorga, who performed this ceitmonial that she might obtain 
a good husband ; and Shiva is regarded as a model husband. 
On the 30th day of'Choytr*, being the last day of the 
Bengallee year, she js reqpirsd to make two little earthen 
image? of the above god%s^ and placing them on the coat 
of a bale-fruit (wood apple) ‘with leaves, she begins to 
perform her worship;* but before doing so, she is en¬ 
joined to wash herself and change her clothes, a requisition 
which enforces, thus early, cleanliness and purity in habits 
and manners, if not exactly in thought and feeling. Her 
mind being filled with germinal susceptibilities, she imbibes 
almost instinctively an increasing predilection for the per- 
tormance of religious ceremonies. Sprinkling a few dropi of 
holy water on the heads of the images, she repeats the follow¬ 
ing words: “All homage ito Shiva, all homage to Shiva, all 
homage to Hara, (janother name of Shiva)*; all homage to 
Bdjjara,” meaning two small earthen balls, lij^e peas. 
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which are stuck on the body of the images. She is then to 
be absorbed in meditation about the form and attributes of 
the goddess, and afterwards says her prayers three times in 
connection with Doorga’s various names, which I need not 
recapitulate here. Offerings of flowery ,and Jaale leaves are 
then presented to the gotldess with an incantation. Being 
pleased, Mahddev (Shiva) is supposed to ask ..from heaven 
what Brata or religious ceremony js Gouri (D&orga) perform¬ 
ing? Gouri replies, she is worshipping Shiva, that she may 
get him for .her husband, bdcause/^ as said before, Shiva is a 
model husband. , , ^ 

, Then comes the Brata of Hari or Krishna. The two feet' 
of the god being painted in white sandal paste on a brass 
plate, the girl worships him with flowers and sandal paste. 
The god seeing this, is supposed to ask what girl worships 
his feet, and what boon she wants? She replies: May the 
prince of the kingdom be her,.husband; may she be beautiful 
and virtuous, and be the mother of seven wise and virtuous sons 
and two handsome daughters. ^ She asks that ‘her daughters- 
in-law may be industrious and obedient, that her sons-in-law 
may shine in the world by their good qualities, that her granary 
apd farm-yard may be always ftillj the former with corfi of all 
sorts, and the latter with milch cows,, that when she dies all 
those who are near and dear to her may enjoy long life and 
prosperity, apd that she may eventually, through the blessing 
of Hari, die on the batiks of the sacred Ganges, and thereby 
pave the way for hpr entrance into heaven. 

It is worthy of remark here that even young Hindoo girls, 
in Jhe exercise of their immature discretion, make distinction, 
between the gods in the choice of their husbands. In the 
first Brata, tfiat of Shiva, a tender girl of five years of age is 
taught, almpst unconsciously as it were, to prefer him to 
Krishna for her husband, because the latter, according to Jhe 
Hindoo Shasters, is reputed to have borne a questionable 
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character. I once asked a girl why she would not have 
Krishna for her husband. She promptly answered that that 
god disported with thousands of Gopeenees (milk-maids) 
and was therefore not a good god, while Shiva was devotedly 
attached to his one v^ife, Doorga. The explanation was full 
of significance from a moral and rdligious point of view. 

The third Brata refers to the worship of ten images. 
This requires (that the girl should paint on the floor ten 
images of deified men, as well as of gods, with alapana or 
rice paste. Offering them flower? and s^gidai paste, she asks 
that she may have a father-in-law like Dasarath, the father 
*of Ram Chunder; a motlier-in-law like Kousala, the mother 
of Ram Chunder; a husband like Ram Chunder; a* dayur or* 
husband’s brother, like Luchmon, Ram’s younger brother ; a 
mother like Shasthi, whose children are all alive; like Kodntee 
whose three sorts were Renowned for ‘their love of justice, 
piety, courage and heroism ; like Ganges, whose water allays 
the thirst of all; like the mother earth, whose patience is 
beyond all comparisen.* And, to crown the whole, she prays 
that she may, like Doarga, be blessed with an affectionate and 
devoted husband like DropacM (the wife of the five Pandooas), 
be-justly remarkable for ha* industry, devotedness and skill in 
the culinary art, and. be like Sita (the wife of R 4 m 
Chunder) whose chastity and attachment to her husband are 
worthy of all praise. The abdve three Bratas take place in 
the Bengalee month of Bysack, (April) whicH is popularly 
regarded as a good m6nth*for the*performance of meritorious 
works. The prayer contained in the above expresses the 
.culminating female wish in entire accord with the injunctions 
of the holy shaster, but how .often are the amiable qualities 
ennumerated above set at naught in the actual conflicts of 
life, in which the pitdonllihance of evil desires swallows up 
e^ery generous impulse 1 

The next,Brata is called the Sajooty Brata. It is solely 
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intended to counteract the thousand evils of polygamy—an 
unhealthy, unnatural institution, which ought to be expunged 
from the midst of every civilized community. Though God 
“ has stamped no original characters on our minds wherein we 
may read hisjbeing," still we can clearly discern in His superior 
arrangements for the happiness ‘of His creatures, that this 
abnormal practice is directly opposed to His disj^ensations, so 
much so that any one countenancing it, is guijty of a crime, 
for which, if he is not amenable to an earthly tribunal, he is 
assuredly accountable to a superior and superintending Being, 
the infringement of whose law is surd to be attended with 
misery. To get* rid of the consequences of this monstrous 
‘evil, a gifl of five years of age as taught to offer her invo¬ 
cation to God, and in the outburst of her juvenile feeling is 
almost involuntarily led to indulge in all manner of curses 
and imprecations against the possible rival of her bed. Nor 
can we find fault with her conduct, jaecause “ an overmaster¬ 
ing and brooding sense” of some great future calamity thus 
early haunts her mind. * . , 

In performing the Sajoot) ^r«/’ar,,‘the girl paints on the 
floor with rice paste a variety of things,, such as the bough 
of a flower tree, a Palkee containing a man and a w jman, 
wfth the sun and moon over it, the Ganges and the Jumna 
with boats on them, the temple of Mahadeo with Mahadeo 
in it, various ornaments of gold and precious stones, houses, 
markets, garden, granary, farm-yard and a number of other 
things, all intended to represent 'worldly prosperity. After 
painting the above, she invokes Mahadeo and prays for his 
blessing. An elderly lady more experienced in domestic 
matters then begins to dictate, gind the girl repeats a volley 
of abuses and curses against her Sateen or rival wife in the 
possible future. ■ i 

“There,'stripped, fair rhetoric languished on tijp ground, 

^d shameful Billingsgate her robes adorn,” " 
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The following are a few of the specimens; I wish I 
could have transcribed them in metre.:— 

Barrey, Barrey, Barrey (a cooking utensil) 

May Sateen become a slave I 

• Khangra. Khanka, Khangra, (broomstick) • 

May Satceti\^ exposed to iiffamy ! • 

Hatha, Hatha, Hatha, (a cooking utensil) 

May devour her Sateen's head 1 
Geelay, Geelay, Geelay (a fruit) • 

May Sateen have spleen 1 

Pa/.ee, Pahee, Pakee (bird) • 

May Sateen die andimay she see her from th/top of her house ! 

Aloyna, Aloyna, AIoytia,{^\tA) * ,* 

May she never be cursed with a Sateen ! ^ 

May she cut an Usat/i tree, erect a house there,*cause her 
Sateen to die and paint her feet with her Sateen’s blood ! 

I might swell the list of these curses, but I fear they 
would prove grating to thj ears of civilfeed readers. 

The performance* of the Sajooty Brata springs out of a 
desire to see a Sateen or rival wife become the victim of all 
manner of evils, extentiing even to the loss of life itself, 
simply because a pluriilitj' of wives is the source of perpetual 
disquietude and misery. "By* nature, a woman is so consti¬ 
tuted ihat she can never ‘boir the sight of a rival wife. In 

t • ^ 

civilized countries, the eyil is partially remediable by a legal 
separation, but in Hindoostan the legislature makes no 
provision whatever for its suppression. A feeling of burning 
jealousy becomes rampant wherever there is a cage of poly¬ 
gamy to poison the perenni&l source of domestic felicity. So 
acutely sensitive is a Hindoo lady in this respect that she 
would rather suffer the miseries of widowhood than be cursed 
with the presence of a Sateen,j}}\\o^ very name almost spon¬ 
taneously awakens in her mind the bitterest rfhd the most 
envenomed feelings. ‘She^^fcan ^make up her mind to give 
away a share of her most valuable worldly enjoyments, but 
she can never give a share of her husband’s affectiBn to any 
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one on earth. To enjoy the exclusive monopoly of a hus¬ 
band’s love is the life-long prayer of a Hindoo female. She 
expresses it in the incipient stage of her girlhood, and 
practically carries it with her until the last spark of life 
becomes extinct. This certainly indioates ^hc prompting of 
a very strong naturd feeling. 



V. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

. •. • 

0 HE Hindoos have a Strongijelief that to solemnise the 

marriage of their children at an early age, is a merito¬ 
rious act as discharging one of jthe primary obligations 
of life. They are, therefore. Very anxious to have their sons and 
daughters formally married ^urin^ their own life-time. Some¬ 
times children are pl 5 (%ed to each other even ^n infancy, 
*by the mutual agreement of the parents; Snd in most cases 
the girl is married* when a mere child of from eight to ten* 
years, all unconscious as yet of the real meaning and obliga¬ 
tions of the relation, although her girlish fancies have-been 
continually directed to it. Matches «n the case of good 
families arc commonly brought about in the following way. 

When an unmarried boy attains his seventeenth or 
eighteenth yeaj, nunib^s of professional men called Ghatucks 
or match-makers comi to the ffhrents with overtures of marriage. 
These men are destitute# oS principle, they know how to 
pand^a* to the frailties of human nature ; most of them being 
gross ffatterers, endeavour to inipose on the parents in the 
most barefaced manner. As they live on their wits, their des¬ 
criptive powers and insinuating manners are almost match¬ 
less. When the qualities of a girl are,to be confmended, they, 
indulging in a strain of exaggeration, unblushingly declare, 
“ she is beautiful as a full moon, the synimetry of her person 
^ is exact, her teeth are like the seeds of a pomegranate, her 
voice isr emarkably sweet like that of the cuckoo, her gait is 
graceful, she speaks like the goddess Ltukee^t&nA will bring 
fortune to any family shfc'may be connected with.” The 
Hindoos have a nation that the' good fortune *of a husband 
depends on that of the wife, hence a woman is sonsidered 

F 
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as an emblem of Luckee, the goddess of fortune. This is 
the highest commendation she can possess.* 

If the qualities of a youth are to be appraised, thqr 
describe him thus: he is as beautiful as Kartick (the god of 
beauty), his deportment is that of a nobleman, he is frbe from 
all vices, he studies day and night, in short, he is a precious 
gem and an ornament of the neighbourhood. The Hindoos 
know very well that the Ghatucks tis a body are great impos¬ 
tors, and do not believe half that these people say. From 
the day a .matrimonial alliance is proposed, the parents on 
both sides begin to make , all sorjs of preliminary enquiries 
as to the unblemished nature of the caste, respectability and 
position in society of the parties concerned. When fully 
satisfied on these points, they give their verbal consent to 
the proposed union, but not before the father of the boy 
has demanded of the lather of the girl a certain number of gold 
and silver ornaments, as wqU as of Barabharun, r>., silver 
and brass utensils, couch, &c. exclusive of (with but few 
exceptions) a certain amount of money In lieu of Foolshajay.\ 
Before proceeding further, I shquld observe that of late years 
a great change has taken place in the profession of the 
Ghatucks. The question of marriage, though not absolutely, 
yet chiefly, is a question the solution of which rests with the 
females. Their voice in such matters has a preponderating in¬ 
fluence. Availing themselves of this powerful agency a. new 
class of female Ghatutks or rather Ghatkees have sprung up 
among the people. Hence the occupation df the male 

.* I may be permitted here to observe en passant that a dviliaed oatiop in 
deseribine the beauty of a woman, is sometimes apt tb adopt the flowety Jan- 
guage of Hafia. At a Ministerial banqeet sometime ago, the Lord Mayer <1 
London was reported to have said abmit the Princess of Wales; “ she is perfhe- 
tion, ste sparkles like a gem of fifty facets, she is light when smiles and abe 
is bnuty adtenever you see her.” r 

t Picmts of awedmeats, fruits, clothes, flowers and sundry other articles on 
a pretty gnutd scale &om the bride to the bridegroom, 'which iHB be desci^ied 
more in oetril afierwasds, 
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Ghatucks is nearly gone, except in rare cases w^ere nice 
points of ca^te distinction are to be decided. The great 
influences of Shibi GJtatkee and Bndne^s mother—two very 
popular female Gkatkees, —is well known to the respectable 
Hindoo commiuiity "of Calputta. , These two women have 
made a decent 'fortune by plying this trade. Though cer¬ 
tainly not gifted with the imaginative powers of a poetic 
bard of Rajpo&tana, • their suasive influence is very telling. 
They have the rare faculty of making and unmaking matches. 
From the superior ad^antagt which their* sex aflerds them, 
they have a free access to the inner apartments of a house 
(even if it were fhat of a millionaire)—a privil^e their. 
male rivals can never expect’ to enjoy. When balked by the 
subtlety of a competitor in trade, by their bathos thqr pon- 
trive to break a match. Their repre^ntations r^arding a 
proposed union seldom fail to exercise a great influence on 
the minds of the Zenana femrdas. Relying on the accuracy 
of their description, wlych sometimes turns out exaggerated, 
if not false, the^mothcr and oyier ladies are often led to give 
their consent to a proposed union. The husband, swayed by 
the counsel and importunity of his wife, is forced to acquiesce 
in her choice. He cannot do otherwise because, as our frien<|, 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, has very facetiously observed, 

“ man is a noun in the objective case governed by the active 
verb, woman.” f , 

* A Rajpoot prince was said .to have given a lakh of Rupees to a bard in 
order to purchase his rhythmic plaudits in a respectable assemblage of his 
countrymen. 

t If we consult properly the pages of the history of this countiv ftom the ear* 
jiest period, we shall find abundant proofs of the very great innueace of wo¬ 
men on Hindoo society in general. I cannot do better than give the foUor^ng 
qrotation from Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan. “ What led to the wars of Roma ? 
The rape of Sita. What rendered deadly the feuds of the Vaddk f The insult of 
Dropadi. What made prince Nirwat? His love for Da- 

maywti. What made Raja ^hartr • abandon the thronaof Avanti ? The loss 
of Pingala. What subjected the Hindu (o the dominion of the Islaipite ? The 
raM of the princess of CImouj. In fine, the cause which overturned kingdoms, 
coiwttted the sceptre to the pilgrim’s staff and formed the ground-erork <rf' all 
iheirgtmid ejncs, is woman.” 
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When a Ghatkee comes up with the proposal of a matri¬ 
monial alliance with ah educated youth, the first que^ion 
generally asked her is, “ Has he passed his examinational” 
If so, how many passes has he got ? meaning thereby how 
many examinations of the Unive^ity has he passed through ? 
“Has he yet any Jalpany or scholarship?"" These are diffi¬ 
cult questions which must be satisfactorily answered before 
a negotiation can be* effected. That a Urfiversity degree 
has raised the marriageable value of a boy, there can be no 
doubt. If he have successfully passed some of these examina¬ 
tions and got ^ scholarship, his. parent% naturally priding 
. themselves on their valuable acquisition, demand a preposter¬ 
ously long catalogue of gold ornaments, which, it is not often 
in the power of a family in middling circumstances easily 
to bestow. The parents of the girl, on the other hand, 
seeing the long list, demur at first to give‘their consent, but 
their demurring is of no avail; marr^ their daughter, they 
must The present ruinous scale of nuptial expenses must 
be submitted to at any sacrifice, and after deep cogitation they 
send a revised schedule, (as if .marriage were a mere matter 
of traffic) taking off from it some costly items, which would 
press heavily on the pUrse. Imthis manner the Ghatkee $&ntinu- 
ally goes backwards and forwards for some time, proposing 
concessions on both sides and holding out ddusive hopes 
of future advantages in the event of the carrying out of the 
marriage. (There is a trite saying among the Hindoos,' that 
“ a matrimonial alliance could hot be eomplded without 
uttering a lakh of words.” 

^ The parents of the girl on whose head falls the greatest 
burden, are eventually made to succumb from a constderation 
of their having secured a desirable match, tjamely, a passed 
student ' If .pot4>laced in affiuenf circiimstanOes, as is gener¬ 
ally the case, tlu^ are chilg^ to raise the requirite sum^of 
money loan, ^ich sows, in -many instances, the seeds of 
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mudt future embarrassment At a very moders^e calculation, 
a tolarably respectable marriage now>a*days costs, between 
two atfd three thousand Rupees (about ;faoo),—sometimes 
more. There is another native adage which says, “ we want 
twine fdr thatdijng aa.^ money for wedding.” A respectable 
Hindoo gentlemtin who has four *or five daughters to give 
in manage and whose income is not large, is often reduced 
to the greatest* difficulty and embarrassment by reason of 
the extravagantly enormous expenses of a marriage. The 
rich do not care much whaUthey &re required to spend. All 

ft * 

that -they look for is a desirable match. It is the middle 
*and poorer classes, who form by far the largest aggregate 
of population in every country, that suffer mosf severely* 
from the present enhanced scale of matrimonial charges. 
The late Rajah Rajkissen, Baboos Ramdoolal Dey,* Niemy 
Churn Mullick aAd other. Hindoo milllbnaires, spent extra¬ 
ordinary sums of money on the marriage of their sons. The 
' amount in each instance far exceeded a lakh of Rupees. 
The annals o£ Rijast&an furnish numerous instances of 
lavish expenditure, varying tfom five to ten lakhs of Rupees 
and upwards, on the solemnization of nuptials. There was 
a spifit^of rivalry which animated the princes to surpass each 
other in magnificence, and splendour on such occasiofis, 
regardless alike of the state of their exchequer, and the 
demoralizing effects of such coflduct. Marriages in such a 
magnificent style are seldom to be ,seen in Calcutta now-a- 
'days, not because of the* distaste of the people for such 
frivolities, but because of the lamentable decline and im- 
ixjverishment of the former magnates of the land. It is painful 
to contemplate that the preseqt scale of expenditure anfbng 
the middle classes has been in an inverse ratio to their 

—-i-- M ---—- 

* Besides the marriage expenses, this man gave & his five sons -in-law 
fiftr thousand Rupees tach, as well as a house worth tea thousaad Rupees 
more. • . 
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income. The exertions made sometime ago by Moonshee 
Peary Lall for the reduction of mairiage expenses would have 
doubttess conferred a lasting boon on the Hindoo community 
in general, if the object had been crowned with success, but 
as the Legi^ature has no control over.such anatters/relating 
as they do to purely private affairs, the noblb scheme resulted 
in failure. It is quite optional with parties to •go to heavy 
expenses on such occasions; no act.of Govemnfent without the 
voice of the people could restrain them in this respect. Any 
social reform to be permanent and effectual must be carried 
out by the universal suffrages of the people. 

When the preliminaries of-a marriage are settled, a 
person, on each side, is deputed by turns to see the boy and 
the girl. It is customary to see the girl first. When the 
friends of the bridegroom, therefore, come for the purpose, 
they sit down in the outer apartment of the house, whilst the 
bride is engaged in her toile^ duty. After fifteen or twenty 
minutes, she, glittering in jewels and accompanied by a maid 
servant as well as by the G/uitkee, makes her appearance. 
The first thing she does in entering the room is to make a 
prandm or bow to all present, sind'then she is asked to squat 
down on the clean white sheet spread on the floor. A lolemn 
^use ensues for a minute ot so, when one of the company, 
more officious than the rest, breaks the silence by putting 
to her a few questions. She naturally feeb herself somewhat 
out of her element in the midst of so many strangers, and 
unconsciously shoi^s a soft of embarrassment even of self 
conflict almost distressing to witness. This internal agitation 
of feeling, arising partly from modesty and partly from, 
anxiety, causes her even to stammer. Her engrossing thought 
for the time being is, according to the early vow she has 
made, that she a^y have a gpod &usbadd with lots of jewels. 
“What is your name, mother?” is the first question. She 
may diffidently reply in a half suppressed tone “ Gri BaUa’\ 
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“ Who is that sitting before you ?”—perhaps pointing to the 
girl’s father. She says, “ My father.” “ Can you read and 
write?” If she say, “yes,” she is asked to read a littie out 
of her book. 

The Ghatku hefe plays the,part of a panegyrist by 
admiring the amiable qualities of the girl, who, she adds, is 
the very type •of Luckee (the goddess of prosperity.) While 
this examinatidn is going, on in the* outer apartment, the 
anxious mother, whose heart beats with throbbing sensations 
while watching the scene from beliind a half closed window, 

does not feel herself at ease, until s^e hears that her daughter 

• 

has acquitted herself creditably. Before the girl l£;^ves the 
room, the father or brother*' of the boy puts a gold mohur 
into her hand as a tangible proof of approval and bids .her 
retire. It is needless to say, that she igpels herself relieved, 
quite glad and free, when she again sees the faces of her 
mother and sisters, whose joy returns with her return. 

This interview is ^lled pucca dheykha or the con¬ 
firmatory visit* All Bralynins, Ghatucks and Ghatkees, 
and other Koolins who may be present on the occasion 
receive two or four Rupees each. The servants of the hou^ 
are not, forgotten, they too receive each a Rupee. If this 
interview take place in the morning, the parties return home 
without breakfast, it being custoipary with them not to eat 
anything before bathing and performing their daily worship. 
If in the evening, they are treated to a good dinner ccMisist- 
ing of the best fruits of the season, sweet and sour milk and 
sweetmeats of various kinds. It is on such ceremonious 
•cessions, that the Hindoos make a display of their wealth Jsy 
serving the dinner to their rifew friends with gilver salvers, 
plates, glasses and paunc^p, (betel box). Almost every 
respectable gentleman Iceeps a good assortment cf these silver 
articles. They ar#, however, reserved for special purposes, 
and used only on special occasions. As a rule, the people 
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are not fond of investing their money, like Europeans, in 
plated-ware, because it is, comparatively sp«iking, of little 
exchangeable value in times of need and distress. 

It is now the turn of the boy to be examined in a simi¬ 
lar way as to his sdiolastic acquirements. When th'e father 
and the relatives of the girl pay a return visit, thq^ generally 
bring with them a graduate of the University^ Should the 
boy be one who hds successfully passed the Matriculation 
standard, he is not subjected to so strict an examination as 
one who does not •enjoy ihe same dignity. In both 
however, they ^ust undergo some examination in English 
literature, composition, grammar, history, &c. It is a note¬ 
worthy fact that a boy howeVter intelligent and expert in 
other respects, betrays a lamentable deficiency, arising from 
diffidence, when required to undergo an examination in the 
presence of his father-in-law and a University graduate. The 
thought of failure acts as, a heavy incubus on his mind. 
He finds himself bewildered in a njiaze of confusion. If he 
do not actually stammer, he ,talks at “least Very slowly and 
diffidently, and if called upon to write, his hand shakes, and 
in fact he becomes extremely hervoiTs. After this trial is 
.over, the boy retires with mingled feelings of misgiving and 
complacence. He receive^ however, in his turn a gold 
mohur. The gentlemen who had come to see him are then 
asked to a pinner in the way described above. The same 
display of silver-ware“is made on the occasion, and nearly die 
same amount of presents of money made to the Brahmins, 
Koolins and others. 

* When both parties are satisfied as to the desirableness of 
the union, a good day is fixed for drawing ^.pattra or written 
agreemoit in which, say, a Kool|n of supericu' caste, engages 
in writing lio give his son in marm^ with the daugbto* of 
either 4 seoxid Koolin, or, as i$ offim th£ case of a Mowleek, 
an inferior in caste. This Ra//m is written by a Brahmin 
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on Bengallee paper with Bengallee pen and ink (as if English 
writing materials would desecrate such a sacred contract) and 
must consist of an odd number of lines, such as seven or nine 
lines. An invocation of the Butterfly must head the Pattm, 
the purport of ^hich»will run as follows: “I, Ram Chunder 
Bose, do engage*to give my*secon<f son, Gopeenauth Bose, in 
marriage with Nobinmoney Dossee, the eldest daughter of 
Issen Chunder Dutt, who is also bound by his contract; the 
marriage to be solemnized on a day to be named hereafter." 
Here the signatures of bothjthe fefthers aj well as of the wit¬ 
nesses follow. When* finished, it is rolled up in red thread. 
The Kaolin gentleman hands it to the Mowleek gentleman, 
when the latter embraces the former, and gives hfln at the 
same time Koala marjddd and Pattra Darshanee, as a mark 
of respect for his superior caste,—or about fifty Rupees. The 
articles required for the matrimonial corilract are paddy, doov 
grass, turmeric, betel Jeaf, betel-nuts, sandal paste, cowries 
■ (small shells) and alia * all which are considered as condu¬ 
cive to the futjire welfare of the boyf and girl. . When the 
contract is religiously ratifie'B, a couple of conchs—one 
for the bridegroom -and mother for the bride—are sound¬ 
ed by the females, annoanding the happy conclusion of 
this important prelimipaty, at* which all hearts are ejf- 


• A thin stuff like paper with which liindoo females redden their feet. A 
widow is not allowed to :^e it. In the absence of shoes, which the^ are forbidden 
to wear, this red color heightens the beauty of theij tiny feet, ft is applied once 
a week. • , . 

t In the selection of a bridegrbom, outward appearances are not always to 
be trusted. The late Baboo Aushotosh Dey, a millions&re, had a very beautiful 
granddaughter to give in marriage. As was to be expected, CficitacJtt and Giai- 
kus had been rummaging the whole town and its suburbs for a suitable match, 
wne who_would possess all the recommendations of a good education, a respect¬ 
able fiwily, and a fair, prepossessing appearance—qualities which are rarely Am- 
bined in one. Among others, the name of the late Honorable Baboo Dwarkey 
Nauth Mitter (afterwards a Judge of the Calcutta High Cour(,^ was mentioned. 
He was then a bachelor, and his rep\^ation as a scholar spread far and wide. Some 
how or otto he was brought Into the housq of Baboo Ausl^ptosh Dey for die pur- 
poacof ^ving the ladies an opportunity of seeing him. His''scholastic attain- 
megts were ponounced fei be of very superior order, but not being blessed with 
a prepossessing appearance, he was rejected. 

0 
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hilarated. Arrangements are now being made for tbe 
dinner of all who may be present at the time. Sometimes 
fifty to sixty persons are fed. Eveiy care is taken to 
provide a good dinner for the delectation of the guests 
and a Pattnjt on this scale costs from 300, to 400 Rupees. 
The Brahmins, Koolins, aAd others, receive, as usual, presents 
of money and return home replenished in l?ody as well 
as in purse. 

It is worthy of remark that though the distinction of caste 
still exerts its influepce on all thf important concerns of our 
social and domestic life, it is nevertheless fast losing its pres¬ 
tige in the estimation of the enliglitened Hindoos. In former 
days a KOolin occupied a prominent position in society, be his 
character what it might, but now-a-days the rapid spread of 
English education, and the manifold advantages derivable 
from it, has practically impaired his influence and lowered his 
dignity. A Kaolin who happens to be the father of a girl mar¬ 
ried to a Mowleek, is, in the present day, degraded into the 
rank of his traditional inferior, simpl)! because,he is the father 
of the girl; he must even be prepared to submit to all sorts of 
humiliation and continue to serve' the Mowleek father of the 
boy as long as the connection lasts." At every popular festi¬ 
val for at least one year he must, according to his rank, make 
suitable presents to his son-in-law, failing which a latent feel¬ 
ing of discontent arises which eventually ripens into bitter 
misunderstanding. , 

But to return to the nsarriage' contract. After the enter- 

tf 

tainment, both parties consult the almanac and fix a day for 
the ceremony, called Gitray haridrd or the anointment of the, 
boy with turmeric. On that d^ the bridegroom, after bail¬ 
ing and putting on a red bordered cloth,* is made to stand on 

' ■ ~ ' " - -- 

* Xa Hindoo msmyases and other, ceremonies a similar nature rtd color 
is indispensably ‘necessary for all kinds of wearing apparel, even the invitation 
cards must be.on* red paper. Red color is the s^ of and gaiety as opposed 
to black, whid is held to be ominous. 
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a grindstone surrounded by four plantain trera, while five wo¬ 
men (one must be of Brahmin caste) whose husbands are alive, 
go round him five or seven times, anoint his body with tur¬ 
meric, and touch his forehead at one and the same time with 
holy water, betel, betdl-nuts, a Sree pade of rice paste in the 
shape of a sugarfoaf, and twenty other little articles consist¬ 
ing of several kinds of peas, rice, paddy, gold, silver, &c.. 
From this day, Ihe boy carries about a ^air of silver nut-crack¬ 
ers, and the girl a pair of kajulnatha,* which must remain 
with them till the solemnization of thfe nuptials, for the 
purpose of repelling evil spirits A little of the tur¬ 
meric paste with .which the body of the bridegroom was . 
anointed is sent by the family barber to ^e bride in a 
silver cUp, her body is also anointed with it. A nuipber 
of other gifts follow, namely, a larg^ brass vessel of oil, 
various kinds of perfumery, three pieces of cloth (one 
must be a richly emfiroided Benares satee, one Dacca, and 
the other red bordered)„a small carpet, a silk musnud with 
pillows, two mhts, settle^ gol(4 trinkets for the head, a few 
baskets of sweetmeats, ^fte large fishes, sweet and sour 
milk, and a few garlands of flowers, &c., all which cost from 
two to three hundred Rupees, mr sometimes more. A ricj^ 
man sometimes gives a pair of diamond combs and flowers 
for the hair, of the value of two^ thousand Rupees and up¬ 
wards. From this, an idea may be formed as,to the lavish 
expenditure of the Hindoo^on ma'rriages, even in these 
hard times. A few can afford it, but the many are put to 
their wits’-end in meeting the demands thus made upon them. 

• Two or three days after the ceremony of anoihtm^t, 
the Bengali almanac is. agairf consulted, and a lucky day is 
appointed for the celebraticm of AhibarrabMt, so called from 
its being a feast givdn just before the waddipg. On this 

** A coUirium case which contains the black dye with which native females 
daub their own and their childrens’ eyelids. 
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occasion the father of the bridegroom gives a grand entertain'- 
ment to the male relatives of the family. As a counterpart 
to the same the father of the bride gives a similar entertain¬ 
ment to the female relatives of his own family, with this 
difference'onKy» that in the case ojF the f6rmer«>no Palk’ees are 
required, ’whereas in the case of the latter these covered 
conveyances have to be engaged for bringing in* the females. 
In either case the number of guests generally Varies from two 
to three hundred, and as the present style of living among 
the Htndops in the metropolis 'has become more expensive 
than that which .prevailed ip the good old days, partly from 
a vain desire to make an ambitious display of wealth, and 
partly from the unprecedentedly tapid increase of the popula¬ 
tion, which has, as a necessary sequence, considerably raised 
the prices of all kind of provisions, an entertainment of this 
nature costs from four to five hundred Rupees on each side. 
The very best kinds of loochfies^ kocMrees, vegetable curries, 
fruits, sweetmeats* and other delica^cies of the season are to 
be provided for this special occ^ion. * * 

English friends are often invited to the marriages of 
rich families in Calcutta and ‘regaled <v^ith all sorts of deli- 
^cies from the Great Easteri? "Hdtel. “The family piahsion 

* The Bengalis have become so much anglidsed of late that they have not 
hesitated to give an English name to their sweetmeats. When the late Lord Can? 
ning was the Governor General of In^ia, it was said his Baboo made a present 
of some native sweetmeats to Lady Canning, who was kindly pleased to accept it. 
Hence the sweetineat is called." Lady Canning,” and to this day no grand feast 
among the Bengalis is considered as cor-olete unless the “ Lady Canning” sort 
is offered to the guests. The man that first'made it is said to have gained much 
money by its sale. It is hot the savoury taste of the thing that makes it so popu¬ 
lar, but the name of the illustrious l.ady. AVhile treating the subject of Hindoo 
entertainment, it would not be out of place to make a few observations on a 
branch of it, for the information of European readers. At all public entertain,, 
meats of the kind I am referring to, respectable Hindoos strictly confine them¬ 
selves to vtgetaile curries. Though thbse of the Sakto denomination (the 
fcdlowers of Kali* and Doorga) have no religious scruples to use goat-meat (male) 
and onion in the shape of curiy amcmg sepmt friends at home, they dare not 
expose themselves by offering it to stpngers. Heiace, in large assemUies, they 
stnctly confine themselves to vegetable curries of different kinds. The principle 
ii good, were it i^nestly observed; because meat, if not Necessarily, yetgene^ly, 
is ue conconutant of drink. Privately, however, both meat and drink ate largely 
used. Respectable females are entirely free asymftom these carnal indulgences. 
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is splendidly furnished and brilliantly illuminated. There 
is literally a profusion of pictures and chandeliers. All the 
ftimiture and surroundings are indicative more of an English 
than of a Native house. Dancing girls are hired to impart ed&t 
to the s'cene. A nahdit covered with tinsel is put tip in front of 
the house, wherfe native musicians play at intervals, much to 
the satisfactfon of the mother of the bridegroom and the 
boys of the nei|fhbourhood, and a temporary scaffolding made 
of bamboos and ornamental paper is erected on the highway 
in the form of a crescent bearing on it the inscrip,tion, “ God 
save the bridegroom.’^ M§ile an^ female servants receiving 
‘presents of gold and silver bangles move about the house ^ 
gaily dressed in red uniform, t>r clothes. As tangible memorials 
of the happy union, presents of large brass pots, with oil, 
plates with sweetmeats, fruits, and clothes, &c., are largely 
distributed amon^ the Brahmins and numerous friends and 
relatives of the family. This,present is called Samajeek. 
With the exception of Brahmins, who are content with offer¬ 
ing hollow beaedictions, in which the sacerdotal class, as a 
• • 

rule is so very liberal, everyone else who receives them 
makes in return presents- of* clbthes and sweetmeats, the near¬ 
est feiafives making the mcfct tqstly ones. In times of great 
loganshd, ?>., when nuni^rous mafriages take place, the demand 
for clothes and sweetmeats is really enormous. Dealers in 
those things make a harvest of profit and “the town becomes 
a jubilee of feasts.” • 

During the night prece<f{r^ thb marryige, the women of 
both the families scarcely sleep, being busily engaged in 
jnaking all sorts of preparations for the ne^t day. Very 
early in the morning, five Ayows, or females whose husbands 
are alive, take with them a light, a knife, a SrA, a Brunddld, 
containing sundry little arfJ^es, described b^ore, a small brass 
pot, some sweetmeats, c/ioora and moorkee, oil, betel, betd- 
nuts and turmeric, and go to the nearest tank, sounding a 
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conch, and touching the water with the knif^ fill the brass 
pot with water. The above articles being presented as an 
ofiering to the brass pot, the females receive a portion of the 
eatables and return home sounding the conch, which is a 
* necessary accompaniment of all ^eligiou^ ceremonies. * 

What I am now about to describe may be called the 
first marriage, because it is invariably followed by a second 
ceremonial when the Union is really consuminated. But it 
properly forms the binding ceremony, as constituting the 
marriage relative between tfie two’ youthful parties, with all its 
legal and social, rights, eypn if tljey should not be spared to 
, live together as husband and wife. 

The emptiness and superficiality of the relation, especi* 
ally on the side of the childish bride, will be but too apparent, 
and is but too often realised in this uncertain life, in the 
prolonged misery of a virgin widowhood. ‘ On the day of 
the marriage both the bridegfoom and the bride are forbid¬ 
den to eat anything except a littl^ milk and a few fruits. ' 
The fkther of the bride also fasts, as ^ell as» the officiating 
priests of the two families. 

About twelve o’clock in the'day, the Mowleek family sends 
presents of clothes, sweetmeat?, fishes, sour and swcermilk 
and some money, say about twenty-five rupees, to the house 
of the Koolin family, as a mark of honor to the latter, to 
which, from ,his superior caste he is fairly entitled. This 
present is called AdhibAssy. Both the fathers are also requir¬ 
ed during the day to perform th^eremony of Nmnimook or 
Bidhishrad ,—a ceremony, the meaning of which, as said be¬ 
fore is to make offerings to the manes of ancestors, and toi 
wish for the incresise and preservation of progeny. 

- After the performance, of the above ceremonies, both the 
bridegroom apd the bride pufting ^n netw red boider^l dkooty 
aqd saree respec^vely at their several hbuses, aremade^o 
Itefthe ; and five women whose husbanda are alive touch their 
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foreheads with sundry little things, as mentioned before. They 
have afterwards to go through a few minor rites which are 
purely the inventions of the females, not being at all enjoined 
in the Shdsters. It is obvious that the primary object of all 
these female ri^es is. to promote conjugal felicity. Strange 
as it may appear,‘it is nevertheless a fact that the mother of 
the bridegroqm eats seven times (of course but little at a 
time) that day through a fear lest the bride, when she comes, 
will give her but scanty meals,* while the mother of the bride 
does not eat anything unti^ the nlarriagq ceremon_^ is over, 
being impressed with'a notion that the more she fasts the 
more she will get to eat afterwards. 

The females on the side of the bride, with the help of a 
matron, exercise their utmost ingenuity, and literally rack their 
brains, in devising all manner of contrivances partaking of 
the character of charms to win the devoted attachment of the 
bridegroom towards the lovely little bride. They resort to 
•numerous petty tricks for the purpose which are too absurd 
and childish to be dwelt* upon. Credulous as they naturally 
are, and simple as they* are knoVn to be in their habits, not to 
speak of the normal weakness of their intellect, they fondly 
ima^i..e that their tJwok tfiak oe trick is sure to triumph and 
produce the desired effect. Te give an instance or two! 
They write down in red ink on the back of the Peray, or 
wooden seat on which the bricte is to sit, the names of 
twenty-one uxorious husbands, and go round the bride seven 
times. They also write tha/name* of the goddess, Doorga, 
on the silk saree or garment which the bride is to wear at the 
time of the marriage ceremony, because Shiva, her husband, 

* The cause of the fear is as folic^s ; When Karticic {itte god of beauty 
and the son of the goddess Doorga) went out to marry, he had forgotten to take 
with him the usual pair of nut<rackers. When he remembered this on the way, 
he immediately returned home, and todiis great surprise, saw his mother eating 
udth her ten hands, she being a ten handed goddess. On a^ing the reason, 
he was told that it was les^ when he should bring his wife, she would not giye her 
the ^noper quantity of food. Under what strange hallucinations, even the 
and goddesses of the Hindoos laboured t 



was excessively fond of her. They place before her the 
Chundi Pooty, a sacred book treating of Doorga and Shiva, 
while her mouth is filled with two betel-nuts to be afterwards 
chewed with betel by the bridegroom unawares. Meantime 
active preparations are made on both sides fo/ the auspicious 
solemnization of the nuptials. * At the house of the bride¬ 
groom, arrangements are being made for illivnination and 
fireworks, and the gra»d Nacarras^ announce the approaching 
departure of the procession. Fac-similes of mountains and 
peacocks are mad^ of cdlored,paper spacious enough to 
accommodate a dozen persons ; hundrdls of Khds gaylap and 
silver staves are* seen on the roadside ; groups of songsters' 
and musicians are posted here# and there to give a passing 
specimen of the vulgar songs of the populace ; a Sookasun 
or bridegroom’s seat elegantly fitted up is brought out with 
two boys gaily dressed to fan the Ijridegroofn with cJiaimirs ;* 
hundreds of blue and red lights are "distributed among the 
swarthy coolies, who are to use them on the road when the' 
procession moves. The bridegroom, being washed, is helped 
to put on a suit of superbly embrmdered Benares kinkob 
dress, with a pearl necklace 6f groat value, besides bangles 
and armlets set in precious %tones and garlands of^ffb^vers. 
t)urwans and guards of "honor aj-e paraded in front of 
the house ; and in short, nothing is left to impart an imposing 
appearance to the scene. A% has been already observed, there 
is a growing*desire among the Hindoos to imitate English 
manners and fasWons. A m^ilage procession is considered 
quite incomplete unless bands of English musicians are 
retained, and a cavalcade of troopers like a burlesque of thg 
Gbvernor-General’s Body Guard is seen to move forward to 
clear the way. A Cook’s carriage with a postillion is not 
unfrequently observed to superSl-de Ijre old Sooksun, or gilt 
Palkee. ‘ 

* The chamurs ate fans made of the tails of Thibet cows. 
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Before t!ie bridegroom leaves his house he says his 
prayer to the goddess Doorga, and makes his preparatory 
jattrd (departure). At this time his mother asks him, “ Baba 
where are you going?” He answers, “To bring in your 
Dassee dV maid-servant.” Before leaving he receives from her 
a few in.structions’as to how he should conduct himself at the 
house of hi.s father-in-law. He is to gaze on the stars in 
heaven, keep his feet half .on the gremnd and half on the 
wooden scat when engaged in performing a ceremony, and 
not to use any other betel but his own. SThe object of these 
instructions is to thwart tjie inteption of his mother-in-law 
that he may become a uxorious husband, a wi.sh in which 
his mother does not share at all, because it is calculated 
to diminish his regard for her. In the majority of cases 
the wish of the mother-in-law prevails over that of the 
mother, as is quite* natural.. 

He has next to pefform the,rite of Kanakdngoolee, sur¬ 
rounded by all the wqpen of the family. A small brass 
plate containing*rice, d small wooden pot of vermilion, and 
one Rupee, are thrown right over his head by his father into 
the Saree, or robe of his mother, who stands behind him for 
the purpose of receiving the savne. This is a signal for him 
to come out, and if all arrangements are complete, take his 
seat: on the bridal Sookasun, or carriage. The procession 
moves forward amid the increasing darkness, pne or two 
European constables march ahead. 'The usual cortdge of 
stalwart durwans follow. *1^c torches and flambeaus are 
lighted. The KliasgalabiUlahs are ranged on both sides of 
the road ; in the midst are placed bands of native and En¬ 
glish musicians. Parties of sfongsters in female dress begin 
to sing and dance on the Moworpunkhee, borne on the shoul¬ 
ders of coolies. The tflaring torches are \wave^ around the 
prqpession. Blue 3nd red lights are flashed at intervals. 
Noise, confusion, and bustle ensue. Men, women and children 

II 
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all flock to see the tdmdshd. Mischievous boys try to rob 
the lights. And to lend, as it were, an enchantment to the 
scene, gay Baboos in open carriages, in their gala dresses 
bring up the rear. It is on such occasions that modest 
beauties anB newly-married brides {bahus) come out from the 
Zenana, and, unveiling their faces, rise on "the toj)s of their 
houses on both sides of the road, in order to feast their eyes 
on all the pompous accompaniments of a iliarriage exhibi¬ 
tion. As soon as the procession arrives near the house of 
the bride^ the pecple of’ the -neighbourhood assemble in 
groups to have a sight of Jhe lorcj of Ae day, and four or five 
gentlemen of the party of the bride advance to welcome 
the bridegroom and his party of friends, who enter, receiving 
the stares of the idle and the salutations of the polite. The 
barber of the familpr brings out a light in a sard (earthen 
vessel) and places it on the side of the road. Decency for¬ 
bids me to mention certain Qf its constituents. 

As the initiatory rite of the au^icious event, the females 
blow the conch-shcll in the inner apaftment^ and some more 
impatient than the rest peep through the latticed corridor 
or window, while the bridegroom is slbwly conducted to his 
appropriate seat made up of reS satin with embroidered Innges, 
having three pillows of the ‘same stuff on three sides. An 
awning is suspended over the spacious compound, and it is 
splendidly illuminated with* gas lights. Polite and compli¬ 
mentary expressions "bf goo^ wishes and of refined native 
eti(juette are exchanged on both sides, comparing favorably 
with the rude manners of past times. “ Come in, come in, 
gentlemen, and sit down, please,” is the general cry. “ Bring 
tobacco, bring tobacco, for borii Brahmin’s and Soodras,” is 

the next w*elcome expression. ^ Boys, especially the brother- 

in-law of % bridegroom, now bring him a couple of betel- 
nuts, to be cut with the pair of nut craikers he holds iahis 
hand. He objects and hesitates at first, but no excuse is ad- 
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mitted, no plea heard, he must cut them in the best way he 
can. * When all the guests are properly seated, numbers 
of school boys sit face to face and begin to wrangle, much 
to the amusement of the assemblage. As English education 
is now ‘all the go”* among the people, questions in spell- 
ing, grammar, geography and history, are put to each other. 
The following* may be taken as a specimen : Aushotosh asks 
Bholanauth, “ fn what school do you read ?” Bholanaiith 
answers, “In the Hare School.” A. continues, “What books 
do you read” ? B. enumerates therrf. , 

A. asks, “ What is' your pedagogue’s name ?” ]6., a little 
confounded, remains quiet, meditating witlTin himself what 
could a pedagogue mean. A. drawing nearer, asRs him to 
spell the word, housewife? B. answers, “ h-u-z-z-i-f,” A. laughs 
heartily in which he is joined by other boys. Continuing* the 
chain of interogafions, he ^sks B. to parie the sentence: “ To 
be good is to be happy.” B.^ hanging down his head, at¬ 
tempts, but fails. “ Where' is Dundee, and what is it famous 
for ?” B. answers, “ Dundee is in Germany.” (laughter): A. 
pressing his adversary, 1:ontinues, “What was the cause of the 
Trojan war ?” B. answers Ifesilatingly, “ The golden fleece ! ” 
Thus ‘discomfited, B. takes* refuse in ignoble silence, while 
A., in a triumphant mood, move# prominently forward amid^ 
the plaudits of the assembled multitude. “ Long live Ausho¬ 
tosh,” is the universal blessing. * 

Here two or three professional* genealogists, having 
tunics on their bodies andi'furbans on their heads, stand up, 
and in measured rhyme recite the genealogical table of the 

Uvo families now affianced, blazoning forth the meritorious 

■ -- - —^ 

* Every commonplace minutisc in th^ domestic economy of a Hindoo family 
is fraught with meaning : the nuts are kept all-day in the bride’s *mouth and are 
saturated with her saliva. When ciU J)y the hand of the bridegroom they are 
supposed to possess a peculi:^ virtire. Somehow or other, the brid^room must 
be made to use them with the betel, in Jpite of the witning. of his mother, 
fort:iidding him to use fhem on any account. When used, his love for his wife 
is supposed to be intensified, which is prejudicial to the interests of his mother. 
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deeds of each succeeding generation. They keep a regular 
register of all the aristocratic Hindoo families, especially 
of the Koolin class, and at respectable marriages they are 
richly rewarded. It is quite amusing to hear how seriously 
they rehearse the virtuous acts of tke ancestors. Carefully 
refraining from making ‘any allusion to ^disreputable acts 
of any kind. Though not like Chunda, the inimitable 
bard and pole-star of Rajasthanj as Colonc]* Tod says, their 
services are duly appreciated by all orthodox Hindoos, who 
exult in the glowigg recital of.ancestral deeds. Their lan¬ 
guage is so guarded and flattering that'it can offend nobody, 
except such as'do not reward them. Having the genealogi¬ 
cal table* in their possession thay can easily turn the good 
into bad, and vice versa, to serve their own selfish ends. An 
upstart, or one who has a family stain, pays them liberally 
to have his name inserted in the genealogical register, and 
to be mentioned in laudatory terms. • 

In the TJiakoor dhallan, or chamber of worship, all pre- ’ 
parations for the solemnization of nuptials ^are now made. 
The couch-cot, beddings, carpet, embo-oidered and wooden 
shoes—here English shoes wKl not do—gold watch with 
chain, diamond ring, pearl necklace, and one set of silvdf’and 
one set of brass utensils,* ■ are arranged in proper order, 
and flowers, sandal-paste, dooav grass, holy water in copper 
pans, and khoosh grass, are* placed before the priests of both 
parties. The bridegroom, laying aside his embroidered robe, 
is dressed in a red silk 'clotli^ftnd taken to the place of 
worship, where the bride, also attired in a silk Saree, veiled 
and trembling through fear, is slowly brought from the femal^ 
pehetralia on a wooden seat bofne by two servants and placed 
on the left side of the bridegroom. The agitation of her 
. internal feelings when brought bd?Rjre t^e altar of Hymen is 

* The arUcles consist of Silver Chard, Ghdroo, IJdthd, Thalia, Batti, G^ss, 
Kaykab, Dahur. Pipay and I’ickdan. 
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greatly soothed by the wealth of gold ornaments—the sum- 
mum bonum of her existence with which her person is adorn¬ 
ed. The officiating priest puts into the hands of the bride¬ 
groom fourteen blades of khoosh grass in* two small bundles 
which Ife wind^ and "ties round his figures. Th6 priest then 
pours a little holjf Ganges water into the bridegroom’s right 
hand, which lie holds while the father-in-law repeats a mantra 
or incantation, at the close of which Jie lets it fall. Rice, 
flowers and doorva grass are next given him, which he lays 
near the coj^per pan containing T:he hqly water.^ Water is 
presented as at first wfth a prayer, and sour milk, then again 
water. The officiating priest now directs him to put his hand 
into the copper pan, and placing the hand of the’bride on 
that of the bridegroom ties them together with a garland 
of flowers, when the father-in-law says : “ Of the famify of 
Goutam, the grdat gran(J-daughter of* Ram Churn Bose, 
the grand-daughter of Bulloram Bose, the daughter of 
■Ramsoondcr Bose, wearing such and such clothes and 
jewels, I, Dwaskeynath Bose, give to thee, Oma Churn Dutt, 
of the family of Bharaddz, the* great grandson of Dinnonath 
Dutt, the grandson of Shib’ClIurn Dutt, the son of Jodonauth 
Duft.”* ,The bridegroom says,*have received her.” The 
father-in-law then takes pff the garland of flowers with whicK 
the hands of the married pair were bound, and pouring 
some holy water on their heads, f)ronounces his benediction, 
A piece of silk cloth called busiur, is then put over the 
heads of the boy and girl, airtl they are asjjied to look at each 
other for the first time hi their lives. While the marriage 
^eremony is being performed the boy is made to wear on his 
head a conical tinsel hat. Here the barber of the bri5c- 
groom gives to the priest a little Khoye (pardicd rice) and 
a little ghee, which ar^ offeMd with doorva grass to the god 
Brahma. A very small piece of coarse cloth called gatchard, 
or knotted cloth, containing in all twenty-one myrobolans. 
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boyra fruit and betel-nuts, is tied to the silk dhobja or scarf 
of the bridegroom, which is fastened again to the silk garment 
of the bride, thus symbolising a union never to be severed. 
The married couple are then taken into the inner court where 
the females &re waiting on the tiptoe of‘ expectation, ’wreath¬ 
ed for a moment in the rapturous embraceS of one another. 
As soon as the boy appears, or rather before his appearance, 
conch-shells are agaia blown, and he is made to stand on a 
J^he placed under a small awning called chddldhtalah, a 
emporary shed, suraounded on f®ur sides by plantain trees. 
By way of merriment, some females greet him with hayeum- 
llah mixed in treacle, some pull his ears, notably his sisters-in- 
law, whife matrons cry out “ «/«, ulu, uhi” sounds indicative 
of excessive joy. It would require the masterly pen of a 
Sir Walter Scott to adequately delineate the joyous feelings 
of the females on suc'h an auspicious occasibn. 

The bridegroom is macjp to weat on his ten fingers ten 
rings made of twigs of creepers, and^ his hands are tied by 
a piece of thread as long as his body. Butting betwixt 
them a weaver’s shuttle, the mother-in-law says, “ I have 
bound thee by thread, bought fhe& with* cowries, and put a 
shuttle betwixt thy hands, pdw ’bleat thou like a Jialfib, * 
Bapoo,”—a term of endearment. She also closes his mouth 
by touching his lips with a padlock, and symbolically sewing 
the same with twenty-one pihs, that he may never scold the 
girl; touches his nose wsth a ^lender Bamboo pipe and breaks 
it afterwards, thrown over his bodji treacle and rice, as well as 
the refuse of spices pounded on a grindstone, which has been 

* 1 have known a young collegian of a rather humourous dispo.sition bleat 
like a lamb at the time of marriage, to^he great amusement of all the females, 
except his mother-in-law, who, simple as she was, took the matter in a serious 
light, and felt herself almost dejected on account of the great stupidity of her 
son-in-law (for she could not take it in any wtj^er sense), but her dejection gave 
place_ to joy wlmn in. the Bdsiirg/int —the sleeping room of the happy pair for 
the night—she hard him outwit all the females present. It is obvious that the 
meaning of this part of the female rite is to render the nushand tame and dorile 
as a lamb, especially m his treatment of his wife. 
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kept covered with a bag for eight days, are alive, by two 
females whose husbands 'and finally touches his lips with 
honey and small images made of sugar, that he may ever 
treat his wife like a siueet darling. 

Aflferwardsihe ntother-in-law with several other married 
women, adorned ^ith all their costly ornaments and dressed 
in their best rittire, touch his forehead with Sree, BaranddM 
a winnowing fart, plantain, betel and bciel-nuts ; and here the 
silk scarf of the boy, of which mention has been made before, 
is again more closely fastened to the silk garment of the 
girl, and kept with her*for eight days, after which it is returned, 
accompanied by presents of sweetmeats, fishes and curdled 
milk. These puerile rites, purely the invention of females, 
are intended to act as charms for securing the love and affec¬ 
tion of the husband for his wife. The wish is certainly a 
good one, but often the .agencies employed fail to produce 
the desired effect! “ Charms stjike the sight, but merit wins 
the soul.” Before the piarriage ceremony is concluded, the 
boys of the neighbourhood make the usual demand of Gram ~. 
vati and Baraivari Pdojah. At first in a polite way they 
^.a||^ the father of the • bridegroom for the gift. He offers 
twenty .Rupees, but they'inliijt on having one hundred 
Rupees. After some aJtercatioft in which sometimes higfr 
words and offensive language are made use of, * the matter 
is eventually settled on payinent of thirty-two Rupees. 
This money is used in giving^a feasft to the boys of the 

* In former clays when education was but very sedntily cultivated, uiijjlea- 
sant quarrels were known to have arisen between the two jjarties from very trivial 
circumstances. The friends of the bridegroom, often pluming themselves on 
*heir special prerogatives as members of the strong party readily resented even 
the slightest insult offered them rather incautiously by the bridal party. These 
altercations sometimes terminated in blows, if not in lacerated limbs. Instead 
of waiting till the conclusion of the ceremony, the whole of 4he bridegroom’s 
party has been known to return hoige without dinner, to the great mortification 
of the other party. There i^a conmion saying among the Bengalees that " he 
who is the enemy of the house should go to a marriage pafty.” ft was a common 
s^t with the friends of*the bridegroom to cut with a pair of scissors the bed¬ 
ding at the house of the bride. But happily such practices are of rare occurrence 
now-a-days. 
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neighbourhood, reserving a portion for the Barawari poojah,— 
a mode of worship which will be more fully treated in another 
place. 

As an epilogue to the nuptial rite, the bridegroom con¬ 
tinues to sttand on a stone, while two* men netting the bride 
on a wooden seat, and lifting her higher thah his head, makes 
three circumambulations, asking the females at the same time 
who is taller, the bridegroom or tl?e bride ? The .stereotyped 
response is, " the bride." CThis being done, the females throw¬ 
ing a piece of clothrfjver tfie heads of both, desire them to 
glance at each other with all the fond endearments of a 
wedded pair. As is to be expected, the coy girl, almost in a 
state of ‘trepidation, casts but a transient look, and veils her 
face instanter ; but the boy, young as he is, feels inwardly 
happy to view the lovely face of his future wife. This look 
is called SJioffvddristi or “ the auspicious si^t” which is held 
in the light of a harbinger qf future f&licity.^ 

d-The bridegroom returns to the T^Iiacoordhallan or place of 
worship and performs the concluding’part ®f the marriage 
ceremony, while the officiating priest, ’repeating the usual in¬ 
cantation, presents the burnt offering?to the gods, vyhich 
is the finale of the religious part 6f the rite.*J' But bofore the 
bridegroom leaves the place ^f worship, the officiating priests 
of both sides must have their dackind or pecuniary reward. 
If the boy be of the Mowle^ caste and the girl of the Koo- 
lin caste, the former ihust giye double what the latter gives, 
i. e., 16 Rupees and 8 Rupees. ''^Hcre, as in every other in- 

* An English gentleman, who, to a versatile genius, combined an intelli¬ 
gent knowledge of, and a familiar acquaintance with, the manners and customs 
of ftie country, once advised a Native njend of his to go to England and other 
great countries on the continent with a number of Hindoo females and exhibit 
there all the important social and domestic ceremonials of this conntry in a place 
of public resort. The very circumstance*^ Hindoo females performing those 
rites in the manner injwhich they are .populMly celebrated here, would be sure 
to attract a verf large audience. The marriage ceremonies alone would form a 
regular night of enchantment and amusement. The time will certainly o»me 
when the realization of such an ingenious idea would no longer be held Utopian. 
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stance, the superiority of caste asserts its peculiar privileges. 
The professional genealogists, after concluding their recitation 
and singing their epithalamiums, also come in for their share 
of the reward, but they are generally told to wait till the next 
day, when in cosimoir with other Ghatacks they teceive their 

■ recompense. Thfe bridegroom is then permitted to have a 
little breathing time, after having undergone the infliction of 
so many religious and domestic rites, which latter formed the 
special province of the females. 

The head of the family jiow sfands up before the assem- 

■ bly, and asks their peftnission to go through the ceremony of 
'Mala Cliandan, or the distribution of sandaled garlands. This 
is done to pay them the honar due to their rank. Tfie Dulla- 
putty, or the head of the order or party, almost invariably re¬ 
ceives the first garland, and then the assembled multitudes are 
served. For securing this hereditary distinction to a family, 
large sums of money have been spent from time to time by 
millionaires who, by the favorable combination of circum¬ 
stances, had risen from an obscure position in life to a state of 
great affluence. The late Rajali Rajkissen Bahadoor, Baboos 

_Ram Doolal Dey, Kisto Raifi Bose, Modun Mohun Dutt, 

^SafrtiTRjim Singh, Ram Ruttorf Roy and others, expended up¬ 
wards of a lakh of Rupees, or ;^lo,ooo, each for the posses¬ 
sion of the enviable title of Dullapuity, or head of a party. 
The way by which this noble distinction was secured was to 
induce first-class Koolins, by sufgpient pecuniary inducements, 
to intermarry into the fanjrlies of’the wquld-be Dullapuity. 
The generally impoverished condition of the old aristocracy 
<jf the land, and the onward march of intellect teaching the 
people to look to sterling merit for superiority in the scale 
of Society have considerably deteriorated the value of these 
artificial distinctions. ^The^rogivess of education has opened 
a new era in the social institutions of the country, and an en¬ 
lightened proletariat is now-a-days more esteemed than an 

I 
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empty titled Dullaputty, the magnitude of whose social status 
is not to be estimated by the numbers of Koolins he is con¬ 
nected with, but by the extent and character of his services 
to sodety. * 

(_ The bridegroom next dines with his friends outside, not¬ 
withstanding the importunities of the femalfes for him to dgte 
in their presence in the inner apartment, that they might have 
an opportunity to indulge in merriment at his" expense.) As a 
rule, the Brahmins dine first, and then the numerous guests 
and attendants, numbering*somelames one thousand. Despite 
the precaution of the friends of the bride to prevent unwel¬ 
come intrusion, from a natural apprehension of running short 
of supplies, which, on such occasions, are procured at enormous 
cost, many uninvited persons in the disguise of respectable 
looking Baboos contrive somehow or other to mingle in the 
crowd and behave with such propriety as to elude detection. 
The proportion of male intru^lers is lafger than that of female 
ones, simply because the latter, hc^wever barefaced, cannot 
entirely divest themselves of all modesty, k would not be 
above the mark to put down the nufnber of the former at 
twenty per cent. Such men are'prdfessional intruders ; they are., 
entirely devoid of a sense of.sMf tespect, and lead a wretched, 
demoralized life. Foreignefs can have no idea of the extent 
to which they carry on their disreputable trade, including in 
their ranks ^ some of the iJighest Brahmins of the country. 
It is not an uncommon sight, on such occasion, to behold 
numbers of people depart after Hiinner with bundles of loo- 
chees (fine edibles) and sweetmeats in their hands, which 
methrdnees • threaten to touch and defile. i 

Cwhen full justice has been done to the feast provided 
for the occ&sion, the crowd melts away and streams out at 
the door, well pleased with the f 4 cept^n they have had.) It 
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is much easier to satisfy men than women in this respect The 
latter are naturally fastidious, and the least shortcoming is 
sure to be found fault with. When confusion and bustle sub- 
sidej^the bridegroom is slowly conducted into a room in the 
inner apartment whidi bears the euphonious naifte of Bdsur- 
ghur, the bedchaftiber of the happy pair, or rather the store¬ 
house of jokes and banter, where are grouped together his 
wife, his mother-in-law, • ^nd the whole galaxy of beauty. 
The very name of Basarghurf suggests to the female a variety 
of ideas at once amusing and fascihating^ As I have already 
observed, she, nursed'from her cradle in a state of perfect 
'seclusion, and immersed in all the drudgeries of a mono¬ 
tonous domestic life, is glad of any opportunity *to share 

in the unreined pleasure of joviality. The mother-in-law, 

• 

throwing aside conventional restraint, introduces herself, 
or is introduced ’by othej women, to her son-in-law. ^They 
pull the poor lad’s ears, in spit^ of her earnest protestation, 
• and if they do not know what flirtation is, they assail him 

* According to the presc jibed rules t>f the Hindoo society, a mother-in-law 
is not permitted to appear before her son-in-law; it is not only considered in¬ 


presence in the room with other femSles 'is quite consistent with feminine pro¬ 
priety, fn the case of a very young son-^n-law, however, a departure from this 
rule is not reprehensible. • 

t In the suburbs and rural districts of Bengal, females, more particularly 
among the Brahmin class, are tacitly allqfved to have so much liberty on this 
special occasion that they, putting under the bushel their instinctive modesty, 
entertain the bridegroom not only with epithalamiums but with other amorous 
songs, having reference to the diversionssof Krishna with his mistress, and the 
numerous milkmaids. Under an erroneous impression of sin^ng holy songs 
they unwittingly trumpet the profligate character of their god. These songs 
are generally known by the names of sAkhisun^ad and Inraha ; the former as 
the designation implies, consist of nhws as conveyed by the principal milkmaids 
Regarding his mistre^, to whom he oftentimes proved false, and the latter of 
disappointed love, which broadly exhibits the prominent features of his sensUbus 
life. They feel such an interest in thes^low entertainments, that under the hal¬ 
lowed name of religion they are led to indirectly perpetrate i crime. Frail as 
women naturally are, the example o^ such a god, combined with the sanction 
of religion, has undoubtedly a teiftency to impair the moral influence of a vir¬ 
tuous life. I have always re|retted this from my personal olAervation, but to 
strike a death blow at thfe toot of the evil must.be the work of ages. The essen¬ 
tial elements of the Hindoo character must be thoroughly recast. 
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with jokes which quite puzzle him and bewilder his senses. 
They burst into roars of laughter and make themselves merry 
at his expense |^he feels himself almost helpless and unpre¬ 
pared to make a suitable repartee, and is at length driven into 
all manner df excuses, as plausible rea^ns far a brief respite 
and a short repose. He complains of headaChe occasioned by 
the lateness of the hour; as a sure remedy they give him 
soda, ice, eau-de-cologpe, and almost bathe him in rose-water; 
but a soporific they can on no account allow him, because it 
would mar^their pleasure afid sink their lively spirits. Keep¬ 
ing up their jokes, they place the Icfirely bride with all her 
gold trappings on his knee, and unveiling her face ask him to* 
look at if, and say whether or not he likes her ; she closes her 
eyes, moves and jerks to have the veil dropped down, but her 
sisters yield not to her wish, and keeping her yet unveiled, 
repeat the question.* Of course, he makes no reply, but 
blushes and hangs down his head ; their demand being impera¬ 
tive, he sees no other alternative, but to gently reply in the' 
affirmative. They next make the giri brid^, much against 
her inclination, lie down by his* side ; as often as she is drag¬ 
ged so often she draws back^ but.yielding at last to the 
admonition of her mother, site is constrained to lie {fWfrC 
fiecause, on that night, this form strictly enjoined in the 
female shaster. The innocent girl, unconscious of the absurd 
mirth, shrinking together, tifrns away, and occasionally whim¬ 
pering, passes the sleepless,^miserable hours. The dawn of 
morning is to her most welcom^ although it affords her but 
a temporary relief. As the first glimpse of light is perceived, 
she flies into the bosom of her aunt, who tries to animate hej 
drboping spirit by a word or two of solace, citing perhaps at 
the same time the example of Surrajiney, her elder sister, 
placed in a similar position thf^e years ago. The women 
referred to remain in the Basarghur, Xs a matter of course 
aged women go to sleep faster than young sprightly girls* of 
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sweet seventeen, jvho are bent on making the best of theoccasion 
by indulging in jokes and witticsms. They literally rack their 
brains to outwit the bridegroom by their tMtd and tdmdshd 
(jokes), and their stock of it seems to be almost inexhaustible. 
They cbntrive to make him^chew,the same beera or betel 
which is first chewed by the bride, and if he be obstinate 
enough to refflse it, in obedience to the warning of his mother, 
which is often the case, four.or five young ladies open out his 
lips, and thrust the chewed bettle into his mouth. What 
young man ^^'ould be so ungallant as to resist them after all ? 
He must either submit or ,bear the opprobjium of a foolish 
cliscourteous boy. (^Thus the whole night is passed in^ the ban¬ 
ter and practical joking peculiar to the idiosyncracy of the 
Hindoo females."^ When in the morning he attempts to. gel 
away from their company, one or two laches, notably his salees 
or sisters-in-law hold him fast by the skirt of his silk gar¬ 
ment demanding, the dhstomary, present of Satyaytolldnee. • 
He sends a message to^his man outside, and gets thirty two 
or fifty Rupees, ®n pa3?ment of,which they are satisfied and 
lermit him to go. After a short respite he is again brought 
_jto^he inner aparttnent, 'and after shaving, bathing and 
changing his clothes, he is* made to go almost through th^ 
same course of female rites as he liad to perform on the preced¬ 
ing night, with this difference only, that no officiating priest 
is required to help on the occasion. This ril^ is named 
Bassi Bibdha (not new marriage), all the ceremonials being 
conducted by the females. Jit would be tedious to inflict on 
the reader a recapitulation|Of the same, but suffice it to say, 
tj^at in all the primary pervading principle is plainly percep¬ 
tible, namely, the long life and*conjugal felicity of the happy 
pair. It is a remarkable fact that in the opinion of the Hindoo 

--- «9 -^- 

^ fThe fee for the trouble ^ removing tlfe bed and keeping uf the night, ^ the 
ladies who remained in Ihe bed-chamber are justly entitled to it for their pains ; 
a wi4ow, be it observed, is not permitted to touch the bed lest her misfortune 
Would befall the bride, but she gels, however, her inirtion or share of the fee. 
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females the wider the circle of matrimopial ceremonies, 
the greater the chance of securing the favor of Hymen. 
At the conclusion, the boy and girl are directed to say that 
they have passed the state of celibacy and entered on that 
of matrimony. “ Marrij^e is honorable int all and'the bed 
undefiled.” 

{^As morning advances, the bridegroom walking, and the 
bride in the arms of her relative, are next* brought into a 
room—the women blowing the conch and sprinkling water,— 
and mad^ to sit near each othe^ They then play with 
cowries, (shells) the girl is^told to^ tak# up a few cowries in 
her left hand and put them near the boy, while on the other 
hand the boy is told to take up as viiuh as his right hand can 
contain and put them before the girl, the meaning of which 
is, that the girl would spend sparingly and the boy give her 
abundantly. They then play with four Very small earthen 
pots, called mooglivhur, filled with fice and peas; the girl 
first opens the lids of the pots and throws the contents on a 
Koolo, (winnowing fan) the bo^ takes it up aad fills the pots, 
the girl slowly puts the lids on and inaCudibly repeats the name 
of her husband for the first tlmd, •• expressing a hope that 
by the above process she stdps liis mouth and curb? hi?^m 
gue, that he may never abuse her.. As the first course oi 
breakfast, fruits and sweetmeats are served to the bridegroom 
and the bride. He eats a ftttle and is requested to offer a 
portion of the same 40 hij wife, whose modesty forbids hei 
to accept any in lys presence, b^t the earnest importunities 
of the nearest of kin overcome her shyness, and she is a1 
length prevailed upon to taste i little which is offered hpi 
by the hand of her husband, the females expressing a desire 
at the same* time that she may continue to eat from the same 

* It shoul^ be mentioned that atfemale after Iwr marriage is not allowed t< 
utter tlm name of her husband or of any of his male and female relatives savf 
those who are younger than she. There is no harm done in taking the navae o 
a husband, but through a sense of shame she does not repeat it. 
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hand to the end of her days. (jThey then receive the benedic¬ 
tions of the male and female members of the family in 
money, dooav grass and paddy, which embody a prayer to 
the God for her everlasting happiness.^ A second course 
of breakfast consisting* of boded riqp, dhall, fish *and vegeta¬ 
ble curries in grea\ variety, sweetmeats, sour and sweet milk* 
is next brought for the bridegroom ; seeing that he eats very 
slowly and scafitily through shame, his sisters-in-law help 
him with handfuls of rice and curries, &c. After he has 
finished eating, the residue of the victuals* is given to his wife 
in a separate room, because jt is cystomary Jhat she should 
use the same that, day, with a view to cement mutual love 
and' affection. * 

^ Preparations are now being made for the return of. the 
procession to the house of the bridegrooip, but before it starts 
some pecuniary matters are* to be settled^' The father of the 
bridegroom gives fifty* Rupees as Sarjaytolldnee for the be¬ 
nefit of the sisters of the,bride, and the father of the bride 
must give the same sum, if npt a larger one, as Nanadkhay- 
vtee for the benefit of the sisters of the bridegroom. Then 
difficult problen! of *Samajeek is to be solved. In 
almost every case, the question i.s not decided without som^ 
discussion. Hindoos are* above all tenacious of caste when 
the question is one of Rupees and pice. Crowds of Shdts, 
fakeers, nagas, raywos, and mendicants shouting at times “/ay, 
Jay" victory, victory; “ Bar, koaay bachay thakoog,” “ may 
the bridegroom and bride li'^e long,* impatiently wait in the 
street for their usual alms.^ They get a few annas each and 
disperse. Professional G/iatucks, genealogists and Brahmips 
also come in for their share anti are not disappointed. Then 
comes the interesting and affecting part of the ceremonial, 
the jattta, or the apjjtroac^iing departure of the happy pair 
for^he house of thS bridegroom. V^A small brass pot filled 
with holy water and a small wooden pot of vermillion being 
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placed before them, they are made to sit on the two wooden 
pirays on which they sat the previous evening at the time 
of marriage, and the females touch their foreheads with sour 
milk, shiddi ( hemp), and the consecrated urghi of the god¬ 
dess Doorgli, * which latter is kept in ‘a tuft on thb Kltopa 
or ringlet of the bride’s hair for eight daVs. I ler forehead 
is also rubbed with vermillion, the emblem of » female whose 


husband is alive. ^ This is followed by the rtte of Kanokan- 
jooley already described, but this time the father of the bride 
throws tl\e brass plate right over her head into the cloth of 
his wife, who stands for ,the purpose*^ behind her daughter. 
A sudden and solemn pause is perceptible here, betokening 
the subsidence of joy and the advent of sorrow. {In the 
midst of the company, mostly females, the father and mother 
of the bride, alternately clasping both the hands of the 
bridegroom, with tears in their eyes, commit the very respon¬ 
sible trust of the young wMe to hi^ charge, saying at the 
same time in a faltering tone, amo/ig other things, that " hi¬ 
therto our daughter was placed under our* care, but now 
through the BJiabiturbee or kind dispensation of Providence, 


she is consigned for ever to' your" chhrge, may you kindJ^fe- 
overlook her shortcomings apd frhilties and prove your fidelity 
by constancy.” ^ At this parting expression, tears start into the 
eyes of all the females who are naturally more susceptible than 
the sterner^ sex. With sorrowful countenances and deep 


emotion they look stfeadfastly at the married pair and im¬ 
ploringly beseech the bridegroon^ to treat the bride with all 
the tenderness of an affectionate husband. (.The scene is 
exceedingly affecting, and the Weet sorrow of parting does 
not permit him to say i?f</«/a‘or farewell to the bridegroom. 
The mother-in-law, espec ially, should the bride be her only 
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daughter, is overwhelmed with grief, and if she does not cry 
bitterly, her suppressed emotion is unmistakable; the idea 
even of a temporary separation is enough to break her heart, 
and no consolation can restore the natural serenity of her 
mind.*.V Her relative endeavour to cheer her by reminding 
her of their and* her own cases, and declare that all females 
are born to Share the same fate. They scarcely enter the 
world before they must leave their parents and intermarry 
into other families. This is their destiny, and this the law of 
Juggut (the world), and they must all abide by it. Instead 
of repining, she ought to pray to Debta ^god,) “ that her 
daughter should eycr continue to live at her father-in-law’s,^ 
use Sidoor (vermillion) on ‘her grey head, wear out her iron 
bangle, and be a junma ayestri" blessings which are all 
enjoyed by a female whose husband is alive. Such powerful 
arguments and undeniable examples partially restore the 
equanimity of her miifd, and shg is half persuaded to join her 
friends and go and see^the procession from the top of the 
house. The sawne ttimult and bustle which ensued at the 

•Hindoos are so passionately fond of their children, male or female, that 
they can but ill brook the i*lea of #se^egation, even under circumstances where 

--Hence wealthy families often keep their sons-in-law under their 

own rooi« Sometimes this is done fAm Vanity. Such soM-in-law (jenerally become 
indolent and effeminate, destitute alike ofjnental activity and physical energg^. 
They eat, drink, smoke, play a*d sleep. Fatteninp; on the ample resources of their 
father-in-law they contract demoralizing habits, which engender vice and profligacy. 
The late Baboos Ramdoolal Dey, l^mruttun Roy, Prannauth Chowdiy, the 
Tagore families, the old Rajahs of Calflhtta and some of the newly fledged 
English made Rajahs and others, countenanced this practice, wid the result i^ 
they have left with but few exceptions a numbSr of men singularly defleient in 
good moral character. These men are cHX&A^Ghar Jamayes, or home bred sons- 
in-law, which is a term of reproaA among all persoas who have a spark of in¬ 
dependence about them. The lateKaboo Dinno Bundho Mitter, the celebrated 
author of "Nil Durpun," strong satirises such characters in a book called 
^ Jamay Bateek.” While on tffls subject I tnay as well mention here that 
Baboo Ramdoolal Dey of Calcutta, who had risen from obscurity to g^eat 
opulence, had five daughters, to each of whom he gave a marriage dowry of 
Rupees 50,000 in Government securities, and 10,000 Rupees for# house. Of course 
all his sons-in-law were first class Kaolins, and used to live under the roof of 
their father-in-law, Some of theiAibns and grandsons are now ranked amongst 
the Hindoo millionaires of jjsis great City, while most of th% members of the 
original stock have dwiriSleff into insignificance, strikingly illustrating the in¬ 
stability of fortune. 


K 
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time of coming now prevail at the departure of the bride¬ 
groom in his Sookasun, and the bride in her dost ly covered 
crimson Moltdpdyd, preceded by all the tinsel trapping^ and 
bands of English and Native musicians. The procession 
slowly move^ forward with^all the pom^ and* conseqdence of 
a grand, imposing exhibition, amidst the* staring of the 
wondering populace and of the sight-seeing pBblic. " It is 
on such occasions,” as Jdacaulay Qbserves, “ that tender and 
delicate women, whose veils had never been lifted before the 
public gaze, came forth from the inner chambers in which 
Eastern jealousy keeps watch over theS- beauty.” The great 
body of Barjattars —bridegroom’s friends—who graced the 
procession with their presence the previous night, do not ac¬ 
company it now on its return homewards, and notwithstand- 
ing all the vigilance of the extra guards, the mob scrambles 
and forcibly takes away the tinsel flower and fruit trees 
on the way. In an hour or twey all the objects of wonder vanish 
from the sight, and leave no mark behind them : “ the gaze 
of fools, the pageant of a day.” • • 

On the arrival of the procession dt its destination, the 
bridegroom alights from the Sookc&un and the bride fromj^ 
Mohdpdyd, under which, by w^oflvelcome, is thrown a ghara. 
or pot of water. Hereupon* the s^cJiadur or scarf of the 
bridegroom, so long in the possession of the bride, being 
entwined between both wfiile the conch is blowing, they 
are taken into the inner* apartment, the former walking, the 
latter in the arms,of onb of her nearest female relatives 
whose husband is alive. The boj is made to stand on ati 
allpana piray (white-painted wooden seat), the girl on s 
thdid or metal plate filled with milk and altawater, and holding 
in her hand aPlive shole fish. A small earthen pot of milk is 
put upon the fire by a female ryhose^usband is alive, and wher 
through heat it overflows, the veil of^thft girl being liftgd 
she is desired to witness the overflowing process and saj 
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gently three times, “ may the wealth and resources of her father- 
in-law overflow,” while her mother-in-law puts round her left 
hand ^ iron bangle,* and with the usual benediction that 
she may be ever blessed with her husband, rubs the middle 

of her Ibrehcad.with & little Vermillion. A small basket of 

• % 

paddy or unhusked rice, over which stands a small pot of 
Vermillion, is iplaced on the head of the bride, which the bride¬ 
groom holds with his left h^nd, and wh§n they au-e both greeted 
three times with the Sree^ Barandala Koolo, water, plantain, 
betel and betel-nuts, as has been descjibed before, by the 
bridegroom’s mother, he, with his ^ pair of nut-crackers in his 
’right hand, throws^ over the ground a few grains of paddy ^ 
from the reck, walks slowly ever a new piece of red‘bordered 

cloth into a room, accompanied by his wife and preceded by 

• 

other females, one of whom blows a conch and another 

t 

sprinkles water,—fljoth tokens of an auspicious event. 

When all are properly sealed upon bedding spread on 
the floor, the bridegroom and the bride play again the 
game of jatook jwith cawries (shells)f as before. They after¬ 
wards receive the usual assee^ad (blessing) in paddy, doov- 
grass and money. The -mbthbr-in-law in order to ensure the 
j^rman^nt submissiveness ^f *the bride puts honey into her 
ears and sugar into hgr mouth that she may receive her 
commands and execute them like a sweet obedient girl. 
Some females then, placing a male child on the thigh of the 

* The use of an iron bangle or brJbelet has a deep meaning, it outlasts 
gold and silver ones. A girl may v&ar gold ^rnamen^ set in precious stones 
to the value of ten or fifteen thousarA Rupees, but an bangle worth a 
a veritable insignia of aye 5 treehot\ opposed to widowhood—is indispensable 
to a married woman for its comparatlrely durable quality. A youn^ widow may 
wear gold bangles till her twentieth year, but she is not privileged to ^put 
on an iron bangle after the death of herjiusband. 

t In the early part of the British Government in Bengal^r^«« were the 
common currency of the Province in the ordinary transactions of life. People 
us^ to make their hautbazar (marl^) with cowries, and a family that made a 
daily bazar with sixteen or eighteen^a^««4 of cowries, equal to one rupee or so, 
was reckoned a very resnecti^Ie fomily. The prices of provisiohs ranged nearly 
onogthird of what they now are. Even the revenues of Government were some¬ 
times paid in cowries in the intern districts, namely, Assam, Sylhet, &c. 
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bridegroom, desire him to hand it to the bride. According to 
prescribed custom, the mother-in-law, on first seeing the face 
of her daughter-in-law, presents her with a pair of gold bangles. 
Other near female relatives, following her example, present 
her severally with a pair of gold armlets, a. pearl tfecklace, 
a set of gold pitjiuipa, or an ornament for'the back, jingling 
as the girl moves, a pair of diamond cut gold earrings set 
in precious stones, and so on. Tp account fbr the common 
desire of the Hindoos to give a profusion of jewels to their 
females, J/fenu, their great fountain of authority, enjoins “let 
women be constantly supplied with omiments at festivals and 
jubilees, for if the wife be not elegantly ^ttired, she will not 
exhilarate her husband. A wife gaily adorned, the whole house 
is embellished.” 


She is next taken into the kitchen, where all sorts of 
cooked victuals, except meat, are prepared ifi great abundance. 
She is desired to look at them/lnd pray^o God that her father- 
in-law may always enjoy plenty. ]|eturning from the cook- 
room, the bridegroom gives into her hands «in embroidered 
Benares saree as also a brass t/tala, (plate) with a few bated 
(cups) containing boiled rice, dkah, and -all the prepared cur¬ 
ries, vegetables, and fish, frum^nt:^', &c., and addresses.her,'^ 
claring that from this day' forward he undertakes to sup¬ 
port her with food and clothes. He then partakes of the din- 
ner and retires, while the brfde is made to share the residue. * 
She is thus taught, from the, moment of her union at the Hy¬ 
meneal altar, her fundamifental dfity of absolute submissior 
to, and utter dependence on, her husband. Should she be 0 
dark complexion and her features (lot beautiful, the bridegroon 
IS thus twitted by his elder brothers* wives : “you all along dis 

no disgrace bill .^married woman considers i 

his ab^nce; so S £ thf -I husband’s meal i 

sympathy existing between them ^ 

six children, cheerfully partakes of 1 the mother of five c 

Kenuiiy partakes of the residue, as if it were the orts of gods.*' 
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liked a (black) girl, now what will you do, thacoorpo? Sure¬ 
ly you cannot forsake her, we will see by-and-bye you shall 
have to wash her feet,” Words like these pierce the heart of 
the bridegroom, but politeness forbids him to reply. As re¬ 
gards the power ^f woman, the same lawgiver say»—“ a female 
is able to draw from the right f»ath in this life, not a fool only, 
but even a stige, and can lead him in subjection to desire 
or to wrath.” • 

♦ • 

The nearest relatives and friends of the family are invited 
to partake of the BowbMt or jpridal flinner^consisting of boiled 
rice, dhall, fish and vegetable curries, frumenty, potowya, &c., 
i^ferved to the guests by the Isride’s own hands* which is tanta¬ 
mount to her recognition as ooe of the members of the family. 
To eat utina (boiled rice) is one thing and to eat jalpan (loo- 
chees and sweetmeats) is quite another. A Hindoo can fake 
the latter at the house of one of inferior laste, but he would 
lose his caste if he were to eat^he former at the same place. 
Even among equals of the same caste, and much more among 
inferiors, boiled gee is i^t*taken without mature consideration, 
and some sort of compensation* from the inferior to the supe¬ 
rior for condescending^ to ^a* tlm same. The compensation is 
m^ae in jmoney and clothes accerding to the rank of the Koo- 
lins. Before departing, the guesfis invited to the Bowbhdt atf 
which- they eat boiled rice from the hands of the bride, 
give her one, two, or more Rupee# each. 

The day following is a vei^ interesting ddy or rather 
night, being the night of Fo»lsajya\or flowery bed. At about 
eight o’clock in the evenir^ the father of the bride sends to 

* It is a noteworthy fact that in contracting matrimonial alliances, some fajpi- 
lies placed in mediocre circumstances are satisfied with taking a certain sum of 
money in lieu of the presents mentioned, partly because the abides are mostly 
of a perishahle nature, and partly because the making presents of money to nu¬ 
merous servants for their trouble ans^eding them, is regarded more as a tax than 
anything else. They prefer utility to show.* Even in such cas^g of verbal con- 
triict, the father of the brWe Aust send at least thirty servants with presents, be- 
sidef 100 or 150 Rupees in cash as is stipulated before. 
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his son-in-law ample presents of all sorts of fruits in or out 
of season, home and bazar made sweetmeats, some in the 
shape of men, women, fishes, birds, carriages, horses, elephants, 
&c., &c., each weighing from 6 to 10 B)s., sweet and sour milk 
(bdtdsd,) a^ind of sweet cakes, chineeH moarkey, paddy, fried 
and sugared comfits, spices of all sorts, ttetel and prepared 
betel-nuts, sets of ornaments and toys made of cutch, repre¬ 
senting railway carriages, gardens, house, dancing girls, &c., 
imitation pearl necklaces made of rice. Imitation gold neck¬ 
lace made of padc^y, col6red imitation fruits made of curd *, 
butter, sugar, sugar-candy, chdna ^coagfilated milk), otto of rose, 
rose-water, chaplets of flowers and flower ornaments, in great 
variety,* Dacca and embroidered Benares dliooty and saree for 
the boy and the girl, clothes for all the elderly females, couch- 
cot,* beddings, sets of silver and brass utensils, carpet, embroid¬ 
ered shoes, gold watch and chain,, &c., &c.' Between 125 and 
150 servants, male’and fem^e, carry* these articles, some in 
banghy, some in baskets, and som^e in large brass thdlds or 
trays. These presents being properly a* ranged in the Thdcoor- 
ddlldn the male friends of the family afire invited to come down 
and see them, some praising fhe'choice assortment and largg 
variety, as well as the taste \>f the father of the bride, wEile 
‘others more calculating make an estimate as to the probable 
cost of the whole. These articles are then removed into the 
inner apartment, where the females, naturally loquacious, criti¬ 
cise them according to their judgment; the simple and the 
good-natured say they aje good and satisfactory, others more 
fastidious find fault with them. 1 They are, however, soon si' 
lenced by the prudent remarks of the adult male members q 
the family. The servants are, next fed and dismissed witl 
presents of snoney, some receiving one Rupee each being th( 

* r*' imitation^ HintSo females exhibit an astonishing de 

f which, if directed by tlti hajid of an expert, is capab! 

®bll further improvement. Naturally and instinctively they evince a great an 
titude for learnu^ all sorts of handiwork, s r 
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servants of the bride’s family, some half a Rupee being the 
servants of other families. Th^ then take back all the brass 
tAciids and tray s, leaving the baskets behind. 

Here we come to the climax of interest The bridegroom 
and the bride, adorned with a wealth of flower wfeaths, and 
dressed in red-bordbred Dacca clothes, with sandal paste on 
their forehead.'^, and sitting side by side in the presence of 
females whose husbands are filive, are desired to eat even a 
small portion of the articles of food that have been presented, 
and what is the most interesting feafure in*the scenj, is that 
the former helps the Ihtter^and the latter helps the former, 
both throwing aside for the first time the restraint which 
modesty naturally imposes on «uch an occasion. To fie more 
explicit, the boy eats one half of a sweetmeat and gives the 
other half to the girl, and the girl in her turn is constrained 
to follow the same'example; though with a blushing coun¬ 
tenance and a veiled face. Female modesty predominates in 
this isolated instance. IJ the boy give blushingly, the girl 
gives shyly and ti»mulon?ly; in spite of her best efforts, she 
cannot consistently make up her mind to lift up her right 
hand and stretch it towards fhe*mouth of her husband, but is 
after all helped to do so by a^dhian, whose husband is alive 
This process of eating* »nd mu^al help, when three days 
have scarcely passed over their heads, naturally gives rise to 
joy, merriment and laughter amdhg the females; and one 
amongst them exclaims; “look, iook,'Soudaminey, how om 
new Rddha and Krishna are’ sitting* side by side and eating 
together; may they live longj^and sport thus.” The mother 

of, the boy watches the progress of the interesting scene, and 

■ --- - _ 

* It is perhaps not generally ks.own that the dinner of a native, Hindoo 
or Mussulman, male or female, is not considered complete, ilhtil he chews 
his pan beera or betel. The bridegroom after eating and washing his mouth 
chews his usual pan, and is asked » give ,a portion thereof to the bride; he 
hesitates at first, but consents al length to give it into the tight hand of his elder 
brothm’s wife, who forcibly^thrusts the same into the mouth of the bride, observ¬ 
ing at "he same time that their mutual repugnance on this score will soon be 
overcome when their incipient affection grows Into true love. 
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in transports of joy wishes’for their continued felicity. The 
young and sprightly, who have once passed through the same 
process, and whose hearts are enlivened by the reminiscences 
of past occurrences, too recent to be forgotten, tarry in the 
room to tlie last momenj:, till sleep weighing down the eyelids 
of the happy pair, the mother of the briddgroom gently calls 
them aside, and leaves them to rest undisturbed. In accord¬ 
ance with the old established .custom, thdr bed is strewn 
with flowers and their bodies perfumed with otto of rose. 
This is npt enough, for the sprightly ladies, the complement 
of whose amusement and merriment is not yet full. Even ' 
if the night be a chilly one, regardless pf the effects of ex¬ 
posure, they must aripato, or jealously watch through the 
crevices of windows, whether or not the boy talks to the girl, 
and if he do, what js the nature of the talk. Thus they pass 
the whole night prying and laughing, chatting with each 
other on subjects suited t(t' their taSte and mode of thought, 
When morning dawns, the boy opening the door goes outside, 
and the girl slowly walks to her maid-servants, who accom¬ 
panied her from her father’s house! Her whole desire is to 
get back to her mother and* siSters ;• nothing can reconcile 
her to her new home ; noydlty^has no charms for her except 
in her paternal domicile.*' She repeatedly asks her maid¬ 
servants as to when the Palkee will come, and what is the 
time fixed for her jattra, (departure); the maid-servants, con¬ 
soling her, induce her* to wash her mouth and break her fast 
with a few sweetmeats. * In obedience to the kind instruction 
of her mother, she sits closely |veiled and talks little, if at 
all, even to young girls of hi" tender age. She next ta^^es 
her vojan, or dinner, and to while away time, little girls try 
to amuse ifer with toys or a game at cards; at length the time 
comes for^ the toilet worjc, arlQ the arrival of the covered 
Mohapaya is announced. She again^takes a few sweetmeats, 
and making a pronam (bow) to all her superiors, is helped 
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into the Palkee by her mother-in-law, a female having pre¬ 
viously washed her feet. The usual benediction on such an 
occasion is, “ may you continue to live under the roof of your 
father-in-law in the enjoyment of conjugal bliss.” 

On the arrival of* the Mahapdj^d at her father’s house, 
almost all the fenfciles come out for a moment, taking care 
previously to •have the suddur door bolted and the Palkee 
bearers removed. They cheerfully we^ome the return of the 
girl home. Her mother, unveiling her face and taking her 
in her arms, thus affectionaiely a&dressgs her, "my Bacha, 
(child) my sonarc/ianA (golden moon) where have you been ? 

• A # 

Did not your heart mourn for us ? ” Our house looked k/ia- 
kha (desolate) in your absance. “What did they (bride¬ 
groom’s family) say about our dayway thowya (presents) ? 
Did they express any nindya, (dissatisfacdon) ? How have the 
women behaved ’towards .you ? How are your sassooree 
and sasoor (mother-iti-law ayd father-in-law,) ?” Thus 
interrogating, they all ^alk inside and, making the girl 
change her silk olothes^nd sit near them, begin to examine 
and criticise the ornatftents given her by her father-in-law. 
“ Let us see the pearl-neeklhcc? first” says Bhoopada? The 
pearls aj-e not smooth ani^ rdund, what may be its value ?’^ 
Geeri Balia, taking her ojvn pearl'necklace from off her neck, 
compares the one with the other. They unanimously pro¬ 
nounce the latter to be more costl^ than the foriner ; be that 
as it may, its value cannot be lej^ than Rupees 500. They 
next take in hand the pitjdpa, ornament fipr the back, look¬ 
ing at it for a few minutes t^ey pass their opinion, saying it is 
heavier and better made thaji that of Geeri Balia. The Sita 
liaur, or Jarawya * (gold necklace) afterwards attracts their 
attention, and they roughly estimate its price at ’Rupees 350. 
It is not a little surprising tlk&t thpugh these women are never 
- -•—I-—7-;— 

* Jorawya jewellery is set in precious stones, the value of which it is not 
easy to estimate. 
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permitted to go beyond the precincts of the zenana, yet their 
valuation of ornaments, unless it be a jarawya bijoiitry of 
enormous cost, such as is worn on grand occasions by the 
wife of a ‘‘ big swell" often bears the nearest approximation 
to the intrinsic worth of an article. Thus almost c\ ory orna¬ 
ment, one after another, forms the subject of their criticism. 
When their discussion is over, the girl is desired to take 
the greater portion of her orna.ments off her body—save 
a pair of gold balla * on her hands and a necklace on her 
neck—^and leave them to*the Ccye of her mother. She then 
mixes in the company of other little gtrls of her tender age, 

some married, some unmarried ; who curiously ask her all 

« 

about her new friends, until their, talk resumes its usual childish 
topics. She passes the day among them very pleasantly, so 
much so that when her mother calls her to take her lun¬ 
cheon, she stays bact and says onjy ^'jachee, jacheel' (coming, 
coming,) her mind being s» much absorbed in her juvenile 
sports. ^ 

The next day is again a day ^f trial for her, she has 
to go for gharbasath f to fler father-in-law’s house. On 
awaking, she remembers wherd shb will .have to go in course 
of the day; a sensation bordering on sulkiness almost un¬ 
consciously steals upon her,* and as. time passes it increases 
in intensity. About four in the afternoon the arrival of 
the Mahdpd^d is announces, her sister combs her hair and 

* A Hindoo Ayistree female, i. e., one whose husband is alive, whether 
young or old, is religitwsly forbidden to take off balla { bangle) from her hands, 
if is a badge of Ayitlreeitm, even whentlead red thread is substituted in the 
place of the balla, so great is the importance attached to it by Ayistree females. 
When the balla is not seen on the hand, ^ is called the raur hatha, or the hand 
ot a widow, than which there could not be a more reproachful term. * 

t implies dwelling in » father-in-law’s house. If the bride do not 

go there withiii eight days from the date of marriage, she could not do so for 
one year, but after gharbasath she can go and come back any time when 
necessary. The object is to impress on htipmind that her father-in-law’s house 
is her future diome. It is on this occasion that the worship of Shoobachini 
already descrilied is performed, and both the bridfgroom and bride are taken to 
Kally Ghat to sanctify the hallowed union and obtain the blessings wf the 
goddess. 
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adorns her person with all the ornaments she has lately 
received. Dressed in her bridal silk saree, her eyes seem 
charged with tears, and symptoms of reluctance are visible 
in every step ; but go she must; no alternative is left 
her. So her ihother helps her,into the MaMpdyd and 
orders a durvvan* and two maid-servants to accompany hen 
not forgettinjJ to assure her that she is to be brought back 
the next da.\\* Despite this assurance, she whimpers and 
weeps, and is consoled on the way by her maid-servants. At 
her father-in law’s, young girls of her age being igipatient to 
receive her, are seen rdoving back\yards and forwards to get a 
glimpse of the MgJidpdyd, the arrival of which is a signal for , 
almost all the ladies to come*out and greet the object of their 
affection. Her mother-in-law steps forward, and takii^ up 
the girl in her arms walks Inside, followed by a train of other 
ladies, whose hearts are exhilarated again at the prospect of 
merriment at the expeiTse of th^married pair. When the time 
comes round for them ,to retire, the same scene of arepdta 
is re-enacted by tha^ mirth-loving ladies, with all their 

9 

“quips and cranks anH wanton wiles. ” At day-break, the 
girl, as must naturaHy expected, quietly walks to her 
confidential maidservant, ihd ‘i^hispers her to go and tell her 
mother to send the Malidpdyd I’alkee as early as possible. 
Bearing her message, one of them goes for the purpose 
but the mother replies. How" can she sen(| the Palkee 
except at the lucky hour after ^innSr? When this reply is 
communicated to the girl,’ she sits sullaly aloof, until her 
mother-in-law cajoles her ind offers for her breakfast a few 
sweetmeats with milk. A^er a great deal of hesitation she 
complies with her request| which, to be effective, is always 
accompanied by a threat of not allowing her to I'etum to her 
father’s in the event of a rS^usaln About ten o’clock she takes 
hw regular breakfast bs described before, but she does not eat 
with zest, for whatever delicacy may be offered her, it palls 
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upon her taste; continually brooding on the idea of a return 
home. This is the day when the bridegroom and the bride 
untie from each other’s hand the yellow home-spun cJiarka 
thread with which they were entwined on the day of marri¬ 
age, as a mark of their ^dissoluble union.* At Icdgth the 
lucky hour arrives, and with it the Mahdpdyd comes. The 
Very announcement of the fact revives the drboping spirits 
of the bride. After going through the usual'toilet work and 
a slight repast, she gets into the covered conveyance, assisted 
by her mqther-in-latv and other ladies. When she returns 
home, she changes her bridal silk garrfient and strips herself 
of the greater portion of her ornaments. , Now uncontrolled 
and unreserved, she breathes *a free, genial, atmosphere; 
her pnother and sisters welcome her with their heartfelt con¬ 
gratulations, and she, moves about with her wonted buoyancy 
of spirit. Throwing aside her sulkiness,* she commingles 
readily in conversation witH all ardbnd her. She praises 
the amiable qualities of her fathej-in-law and mother-in- 
law, and the very kind treatnient slwf has kad while under 
their roof, but she keeps her reserve*w'hen even the slight¬ 
est allusion is made to her hus*bafid,* because this is to her 
^oung mind forbidden grouncf otf which she cannot'venture 
to tread without violating thfe sacredjrules of conventionalism. 

At the marriages of rich families, as will be understood 
from our description, vast s8ms of money are expended. The 
greatest expense is incUrredJin purchasing jewels and making 
presents of brass uiensils, "shawls,'clothes, sweetmeats. &c., to 
Brahmins, Koolins, Ghatacks and ^numerous friends, relatives 
and acquaintances, besides illunjj^nations, fireworks and aU 
thi pageantry of a pompous procession. In and about Cal¬ 
cutta, the RSjahs of Shobabazar, the Dey family, the Mullick 
family, the Tagore family, tl^e DvKc family, the Ghosal family, 
and others, are reported to have spent fmra fifty thousand 
rupees to two lakhs (^5,000 to £20,000) and upwards in the 
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marriages of their sons. Whilst writing this I am told Madia- 
rajah Jotendrcj Mohun Tagore is said to have expended about 
two lakhs of rupees in the marriage of his nephew. The 
most interesting feature in the extraordinary munificence of 
the Moh&rajah isf as I liave learnt, Ijis princely contribution 
io the “ District Charitable Society,”—an act of benevolence 
which has she'Sm, in a very conspicuous manner, not only his 
good sense, bnt his warm syjnpathy witj;i the cause of suffer- 
rng humanity. It were to be wished that his noble ex¬ 
ample would exercise some inffuence.on othqf Hindoo 
millionaires. If a tithe of such^ marriage expenses were 
devoted to Public Qharity, the poor and helpless would cease¬ 
lessly chant the names of such donors, and the reward would 
be something better than the transient admiration of ^ the 
idle populace. ^ 

For one or tw& years after marriage, the girl generally re¬ 
mains under the paternal roof, (!|pcasionally paying a visit to 
her father-in-law’s as nee^ be. As she advances in years, her 
repugnance—the«effectvf early marriage—to live with her 
husband is gradually dvercome, till time and circumstances 
completely reconcile her to^er future home. Her affection 
grows, and she learns to appredE^te the grave meaning of a 
married life. She is still, howevd, but a girl, in habit and 
ideas, when the real union of wedded life or the second 
marriage takes place, which is Solemnised when she arrives 
at the age of puberty, say at her ^velvth or thirteenth year. 
There is a popular belief, whether erroneous or not it is not 
for me to decide, that in thil country heat accelerates growth, 
apd hence the Hindoo Shastprs enjoin the necessity of early 
niarrieige,the injurious cons<MU 9 nces of which are chiefly sein 
in the weak constitution of the offspring, and th? premature 
decay of the mother. , 

^So abominable ^re»some of the ceremonies connected with 
this event in the life of a female that to describe them fully 
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would be an outrage on common decency.* I will, therefore, 
confine myself to a description of the ceremonies, entirely 
abstaining from an allusion to the abominations connected 
therewith. A general depravity of manners can only account 
for the prevalence of this/)bnoxious institutibn, in the eradica¬ 
tion of which every Hindoo whose moral sense is not entirely 
blunted ought to co-operate. As the delay of *the union is in 
the belief of a Hindop an unpardonable sin, the fact referred 
to is announced by the sound of a conch, and the bodies of 
all the feipales are gmeared with turmeric water,—an unmis¬ 
takable evidence of joy. The news is* also convej'ed to the 
nearest relatives by the family barber who receives presents 
of clothes and money. It is quite evident from the silence of 
the ^Hindoo Shastur on the subject that the origin of the 
female rites is coqiparativcly recent. Irrespective of the 
religious observances, it affords as opportunity to the zenana 
females to indulge in obscene depravities, the outcome of 
vitiated feeling. , 

The poor girl is placed on this Occasion in the corner 
of a dark, dingy room, with a small rbund pebble before her, 
shut out from the gaze of men, Snd surrounded on four sides 
by four pieces of slender spjjif bafnboos about one yard long 
fastened by a piece of thfead. This is called the teerghur 
mentioned before. Being regarded as unclean, she remains 
an this- room for four daj-s without a bedding or a musquito 
curtain, and no one ttruchf s her, not even her sisters. She is 
forbidden to see ,the sun, her diet is confined to boiled rice, 
milk, sugar, curd, and tamarind without salt. On the morning 
of the fifth day, she is taken to^a neighbouring tank, accogi- 
p*anied by five women whose* hujibands are alive. Smeared 

* It is perhaps not generally known \iift some women, not from any mali¬ 
cious design but rather from the ennui of a monotonous life, as well as for the 
sake of amusement in which they might participa^, make a secret combination, 
and invent some artificial means to prematurely drag the girl—the poor viotim of 
superstition—into the Teerghur before she actually arrives at the age of puberty. 
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with turmeric water, they all bathe and return home, throw¬ 
ing away the mat and other things that were in the room. 
§he then sits in another room, and a very low caste woman, 

* in the presence of five other respectable females (not widows), 
performs* a scries of *what is vulgarly called Nith Kith* 
purely female rites, which kre exceedingly indecent and 
immoral, so much so that a woman who has any sense of 
sliame feels quite disgusted, ^ During the day, according to 
previous invitations, numerous female guests assemble and 
partake of a good dinner provided fbr the ^occasion. They are 

• also entertained with songs, dancing and music, all done by 
professional females^. When* the guests retire* they congratu¬ 
late the girl with the usual benediction to the effect,—" may 
you be blessed with a male child.” 

After a clay or two the religious part of the ceremony is 
performed, which fe free fropi obscenity. On this occasion, 
the officiating priest reading, ai^ the bridegroom repeating 
the service after him, presents offerings of rice, sweetmeats, 
plantain, clothes,.doovgn;,ass, fruits and flowers to the follow¬ 
ing gods and goddesse.s*, vis., ^lasthi, Mdrcaiido, Soorja, Soo- 
bhachini, Gatmesh, and tha rJkne^lanets, much in the same way 
as when the nuptial rites were foPmally solemnized. After this 
the hands of the bridegrogm and the bride are joined together,* 
and the priest repeating certain formulas, the bridegroom then 
causes a ring to slide between the fjride’s silk garment and her 
waist. Twenty-one small ima^s (twenty male and one 
female) made of pounded riCe are placed before the happy 
pair, and the priest feeds the bride with sugar, clarified butter, 

*This part of the rite is caIledK'>f</iior mire. A small pool is dug in Hie 
court-yard and some water throwl into it;—two women, the one personating 
a Rajah (King) and the other, a *Ranee (Queen) feign to baihe m the pmI, 
change their clothes, put on straw oumments and dine on the refuse of v^^ta wes, 
while the songstress recites all sorts of obscene songs and the fetyalw hide their 
faces through shame. iThis loose and ludicrous representation proves nause¬ 
ating even to those for whose amusement it is performed. We cannot r^ard 
in any other light than as a relic of unmitigatetl barbarism. 
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milk, and the urine and dung of a calf to ensure the purity 
of the offspring. They then partake of a good dinner, the 
bride taking the residue of the bridegroom’s meal. The 
twenty-one images are put into the room of the pair as a token ' 
of happy offspring, and the proportiort of the males to the 
females, shews the premium an*d discount at which they are 
respectively held. The bride now takes up her permanent 
residence in the house of her father-in-law and becomes one 

t • 

of his family. 

For one twelv^ month after, the marriage, the parents of 
the bridegroom and the bride have to make exchanges of 
suitable presenifs to one another at all the grand festivals. 
At the'first tatto or present, besides clothes, heaps of fruits, 
sweetmeats, English toys and sundries, the father of the 
youth gives one complete set of miniature silver and brass 
utensils to the girl, while in return the'father of the girl 
sends such presents as a ^able, chair, writing desk, silver 
inkstand, gold and silver pencil cases, stationery, perfumery, 
&c, in addition to an equally large^uantity of choice eata¬ 
bles of all kinds too numerous to Be detailed. The most 
expensive presents are two,* nimely,* the sittory or winter 
present and the Doorga Po^juh -present, the formqr requir- 
* ing a Cashmere shawl, cJiogti. and supdry other articles of use, 
and the latter, fine Dacca and silk clothes to the whole fami¬ 
ly, including men, women tnd children. 

It is a lamentable- fac^ that though a Hindoo bears a 
great love and affection <to his Wife while she lives, yet in the 
event of her death, the effects of these amiable qualities are 
too soon effaced by the strong, influence of a new passioji, 
afid another union is very spertlily formed. Even during 
the period 6f his mourning, which lasts one month, proposals 
for a second marriage are enterteined, if not by the husband 
himself, by ^is father or elder broth(^r. - When the remem¬ 
brance of this heavy domestic bereavement is so very ^esh 



mt\vemevcvoty,\lvs \ug\v\y xmWotcvYcv^ XHv-gemwja \a 
open or enter into a matrimonial negotiation, and have it 
consummated immediately after the asichi or mourning is 
over. A wife is certainly not a beast of burden that is no 
sooner •removed by Heath than it may be replaced by ano¬ 
ther. She is a bfcing whose joy and sorrow, happiness and 
misery, shouW be identical with her husband’s, and he is a 

savage in the \tidest sense of the word who does not cherish 

0 

a sacred rei;ard for her memory after her death. In regard 
to the whole conduct and roJations of t^p married life, Hin¬ 
doos cannot have the golden rule too strongly impressed: 
Let every one of^you in p*articular so love* his wife, even as 
himself; and let the wife sec»that she reverence her Husband.” * 
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THE BROTHER FESTIVAL. 

« C 

NY social Institution that has a tcntfcncy to promote 
the growth of genuine love and affection between 
man and woman, is naturally conducive to the hap¬ 
piness of both. In this sublunary vale of tears, where unal¬ 
loyed felicity is but transient and short lived, even a temporary 
exemption Yrom the cares and anxieties of the world adds at 
least some moments of pleAsure tb life. The Bhrairidvitiya,' 
•or fraternal rite of the Hindoos, i§ an institution of this nature, 
being admirably calculated to cement the natural bond of 
union'between brothers and sisters of the same famil)'. Bhra- 
tridvitiya, as the nam*e imports, takes place on the second day 
of the new moon immediately followiag the Kali Poojah or 
Dewali. On the morning of this day, a brother comes to the ■ 
house of a sister, and receives from her hand thg usual bcnedic- 
tivc present of unhusked rice, dbova-griss and sandal, with a 
wealth of good wishes for his long,pr«spcrQUs life, and the happy 
commemoration of the event fnom ^'ear to year. The brother 
in return reciprocates, and f)utting a Rupee or two into her 
hands, expresses a similar good wish, with the addition that 
she may long continue to tnjoy the blessings of a conjugal 
life,—a benedfetion which she values over every other worldly 
advantage. The main objqpt of tlMS festival is to renovate 
and intensify the warmth of affection between kith and kin 
of both sexes by blessing each other on a particular day of^ 
the year. It is a sort of family jrcAion, pre-eminently calcu¬ 
lated to recall the early reminiscenoL's of life, and to freshen 
up fraternal and sisterly love. Nf ritualistic rite or priestly 
interposition fe necessary for*the purpose, it being a purely 
social institution, originating in the love that sweetens life. 
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After interchanging salutations, the sister who has every 
thing ready thrice invokes a blessing upon the brother in a 
Bengali verse, and marks his forehead thrice with sandal 
paste by the tip of her little finger. She then serves him 
with thft pi ovisfons provided for She festive occasion. Here 
genuine love arid true affection almost spontaneously gush 
forth from tht heart of the sister towards one who is united 
to her by th^ nearest tig of consanguinity and tenderest 
remembrances. If the brother be not inclined to relish or 
taste a particular dish, hosv affectionately does,she cajole 
him to try it, adding,at the samp time that it has been pre¬ 
pared by her own Jiand with the greatest care. Any little 
. dislike evinced by the brother instantly bathes her eyes in 
tears, and disposes her to exclaim somewhat in the following 
strain : “ Why is this slight towards a poor sister who has been 
up till twelve o’clock last night to prepare for you the chunder- 
pooley and Khirarchdeh (two sollfs of home-made sweetmeats) 

■ regardless of the cries qf" Klwkd (the baby). Such a pathetic, 
tender expression bursting fjom the lips of a loving sister 
cannot fail to melt a brother’s heart, and overcome his dislike. 

About four o’ckjckr Ti\ ifte afternoon, the sister sends, as 
tangibla memorials of her'affe’fcyon, presents of clothes and 
sweetmeats to the hoiuse of thh brother, fondly indulging in 
the hope that they may be acceptable to him. On this 
particular day, Hindoo homes *as well as tl\e streets of 
Calcutta in the native part of J:he town, present the lively 
appearance of a national jubilee.’ Each*of the brothers of 
the family visits each of the sisters in turn. Hundreds of 
jnale and female servants ^e busily engaged in carrying pre¬ 
sents, and return home i|uitc delighted. On such occasions 
the heart of a Hindoo female, naturally soft and tender, 
becomes doubly expansi\%* whgn the outflow pi love and 
affection on her par^ is fully reciprocated by the effusion of 
good wishes on the part of her brother. 




VII. 

THE SON-IN-LAW FESTIVAL. 

I 

|F not precisely an^ogouS in all its prominent features 
to the popular festival described in the preceding 
Chapter, the following bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to it, in its adajJtation to promote domestic happiness. 
The festival familiarly known in Bengal by the name of 
'' Jamai SJiastM' is an entertainment gyen in honor of a son- 
in-law, in order to bind him' moretlosely to his wife’s family. • 
Nothing better illustrates ,the manners and usages of a 
nation from a social and religious standpoint than the fes¬ 
tival! and ceremonies which are observed by it. They form 
the essential parts of* what DeQuincey calls the equipage of 
life. As a nation, the Hi^oos ara proverbially fond of 
festivals, which are engrafted, as it were, on their peculiar- 
domestic and social economy. A designing^ priesthood had 
concocted an almost endless rdbnd of buperstitious rites with 
the view of acquiring power,* asKi. looking for permanent 
reverence to the credulity of the blind devotees. Suc];^ foolish 
lites are eventually destined »to fall into desuetude, as popular 
enlightenment progresses, but those which are free from the 
taint of priestcraft by reason of their being interwoven into 
the social ahienities of life, are likely to prevail long after 
the subversion of ^priestly ascendency. And Jamai Shasthi 
is a festival of this unobjectionable type. No superstitious 
element enters into its observance. 

It invariably takes place op t^ sixth day* of the increase 

* It appeaft to me rather anomalous, as fer as Hindoo astrology is concerned, 
that such a national jubilee is fixed to be celebrated on this particular day, which 
is specially marked as an unlucky day for any good work. The Hindoo almanac 
places Shasthi^t sixth day of the' moon, as dugdhd oi destructive of any good 
thing in popidar estimation. A Hindoo is reli^onsly forbidden to comnjpnce 
any important work or set out on a journey on this day. It portends evil. 
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of the moon in the Bengali month of May, when ripe mangoes 
—the prince of Indian fruits—are in full season. Then all 
the mothers-in-law in Bengal are actually on the qui vive to 
’welcome their sons-in-law and turn a new leaf in the chapter 
of their joys. good son-in-law is emphatically the most 
darling object of a Hindoo diother-in-law. She spares no 
possible pains»to please and satisfy him, even calling to her 
aid the supernatural agency of charms. Ostensibly and 
even practically a Hindoo mother-in-law loves her son-in-law 

more than her son, simply .becauSe the son can shift for 

* • 

himself even if turned adrift in the wide world, but the 
dhughter is absolutely helpless, and the crudl institution of 
perpetual widowhood, with itg appalling amount of* misery 
and risk, renders her tenfold more so. 

On this festive occasion, the son-in-law is invited to spend 
the day and night at his ^father-in-law’s house. No pains 
or expense is spared to entertain ^im. When he comes in the 
morning, the first thing he has to do is to go into the female 
apartment, bow his head down in honor of his mother-in-law, 
and put on the floor a few Rupees, say five or ten, sometimes 
more if newly married. . The food consists of all the deli¬ 
cacies of .the season, and berth Ihe quantity and variety are 
often too great to be (jone justice to. The perfection of 
Hindoo culinary art is unreservedly brought into requisition 
on such occasions. Surrounded hy a galaxy of beauty, the 
youthful son-in-law is restrained 1^ at sense of shame from 
freely partaking of the feast Specially provided for him. The 
earnest importunity of the females urges the bashful youth 
to eat more and more. If this be his first visit as son-in-law 
he finds himself quite bewi ^ergd in the midst of superfluity 

Respectable Hindoo females who i»ve children do not eat boiled rice on this 
particular day for fear of becoming Rakhggses, or cannibals Kone to destroy 
their own offspring. The^oddess Shasthi is the protectress or children. .She 
is wgrshipped by all the w^en of Bengal six times in the year, except such 
as are barren or ill-iated enough to become virgin-widows. 
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and superabundance of preparations. Many are the tricks 
employed to outwit him. With all his natural shrewdness, 
and forewarned by the females of his own family, he is no 
match for either the playful humor and frolics of the young, 
sprightly ladies. Sham articles of food cleverly dressed in 
close imitation of fruits and sweetmeats are offered him with¬ 
out detection in the full blaze of day, and the attempt to 
partake of them excites bursts of laughter* and merriment. 
The utmost female ingenuity is here brought into play to call 
forth amusement at the'" expense of the duped youth. In 
their own way, the good-natured females are mistresses of 
jokes and jests,' and nothing pieces them^ better than to find 
the yofithful new comer completely nonplused. This forms 
the favorite subject of their talk long after the event. Shut 
up in the cage of a secluded zenana, quite beyond ^he in¬ 
fluence of the outside world, it is no wonder that their Uninds 
and thoughts do not rise ab^ve the trifles of their own narrow 
circle. 

» 

As in the case of the “ Brother” festival, ample presents 
of clothes, fruits, and sweetmeats are'sent to the house of the 
son-in-law, and every lane and stteet Calcutta is thronged 
with male and female sert-anti trudging along with their 
loads in full hopes of getting thejr share of eatables and a 
Rupee or a half Rupee each into the bargain. 



VIII. 

THE DOORGA PODJAH FESTIVAL. 

far the most popular religious festival of the present 
I pgj day among the Hindoos of Bengal, is the Doorga Poo- 

jah, which in the North-Western and Central Provin¬ 
ces is called the Ihisserah fei^tival. It is‘believed that the 
worship of the goddess l3oorga,h has been performed from time 
out of mind. The following is a description of the image of 
the goddess which is set up for ■v^’orship : “ In one of her right 
hands is a spear, with, which she is piercing the giant, Mohi- 
shasur; with one of the left, she holds the tail of a serpent and 
the hair of the giant, whose bi'east the serpent is biting. Her 
other hands are all stretched behind her head and filled with 
different instruments of wait Against her right leg leans a lion, 
and against her left; the above giJjnt. The images of Luckee, 
Saraswathi, Kartick and Saiyiesh are very frequently made 
and placed by the side 6f the goddess.” The majestic 
deportment of the goddess, Vitft ^ her three eyes and ten 
arms, the warlike attitude in which she is represented, her 
sanguinary character, which was the terror of all other gods, 
and the mighty exploits (far surpassmg in feats of strength, 
courage and heroism, those of the Greek Hercules,) all com¬ 
bine to give her an importance in the eyeS of the people, 
which is seldom vouchsafed to any other deity. Even 
Brcyndlt, Vishnoo and Shiva the Creator, Preserver and Des-^ 
troyer of the world, were sam td have propitiated her, and 
Rain Chunder, the deified hero, invoked her aid in his contest 
with Ravana, and as he wd^shipped her in the jnonth of 
October, her Poojah has^^ from that particular circumstance, 
been ever after appointed to take place in that period of the 
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. year.* A short description of this festival, the preliminary rites 
with which it is associated, and the national excitement and 
hilarity which its periodical return produces among the people, 
will not be altogether uninteresting to European readers.-^ 
Twenty-one days ^before the comnsfencemerit of the 
Doorga Poojah festival, a preliminary rite,‘by way of purifying 
the body and soul by means of ablution, is performed. The rite 
is called the Aapar fiakhaya tarpari' so called from its taking 
place on the first day o{ Pratipad and ending on the fifteenth 
day of Arndbashys, an entire fortnight, immediately preceding 
the Debipakhya during which the PoojSh is celebrated. It gener¬ 
ally falls between the fifteenth of September, and the fifteenth 
of October. As already observed, this popular festival, called 
Doorga Poojah in Bengal and Dussera “or the tenth” in the 
North-West, althovgh entirely military in its origin is univer¬ 
sally respected. It is commemorative of the day on which the 
god Rim Chunder first m/rched aghinst his enemy, Rdvana, 
in Lanka or Ceylon for the restcfation of his wife, Seeta, j 
who was deservedly regarded as the best •model of devotion, 
resignation and love, as is so beautifully painted by the poet: 

“ A woman’s bliss is foundt not iit the smile 
Of father, mother, fr^idhd, hor in herself: 

Her husband is her bnly portion here. 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou indeed 
Depart this day int6 the forest drear, 

I will precede,land smooth the thorny way.” 

, . . ■ ,1 ■ ^ 11 . 

* Doorga is als6 worshipped in the month of April, in the time of the 
vernal equinox, but very few then offer her their devotion, though this celebra¬ 
tion claims priority of origin. 

f For some general remarks on the religion of the Hindoos, see Note c. 
i t“In this ancient story” says T4^, "we are inade acquainted witft the 
distant maritime wars which the princes n India carried on. Even supposing 
Ravana’s akode to be the insular Ceyfon, he must have been a very powerful 
princd to equip an armament sufficiency numerous to carry off from the remote 
kingdom of kimsula the wife of the* great king of the Sutyas. It is most 
improbable that a. petty kii^ of‘Ceylon could wage equal war with a potentate 
who held the chief dominion of India; who^.father, DosartUha drove his 
victorious car over every rqpun 4bd whose intercourse with the 

countries beyond the Bramaputra is distinctly to be traced in the Ramayana." 
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In the mornings of Apar .pakhaya, for fifteen days con¬ 
tinually, those who live near the sacred stream go thither 
with a small copper-pan and some teel seeds, which they 
sprinkle on the water at short intervals, while repeating the 
formulae in a state of‘half immersion. To a foi'eigner quite 
unacquainted wilsh the meahing of these rites, the scene is 
well calculated to impress the mind with an idea of the 
exceeding devotedness of the Hindoos in observing their reli¬ 
gious ordinances. The holy water and teel seeds which are 
sprinkled are intended as offerings’to th^ manes of ancestors 
for fourteen generations, that their souls may continue to 
’enjoy repose to alj^ eternity! The women, 'though some of 
them are in the habit of bathing in the holy strea’m every 
morning, are, however, precluded by their sex from taking 
a part in this ceremony. Precisely on the last day of the 
fortnight, i. e., on the Amabpshya, as if the object were attain¬ 
ed, the rite of ablution'ends, foJj^owed by another of a more 
comprehensive character. On this particular day, which is 
called Mohdloydji the living again pay their homage to the 
memory of the fourtefen generations of their ancestors by 
making them offerings of'*'rice, fruits, sweetmeats, clothes, 
curded milk, and repeating»the "incantations said by the priest, 
at the conclusion of wljich he takes away all the articles* 
presented and receives his dakshind of one Rupee for his 
trouble. Apart from their su^Jerstitious tendency, these 
anniversaries, are not without th^ beneficial effects. They 
tend, in no small degree, td inspire the mind with a religious 
veneration for the memory of the departed worthies, and by 
t|ie law of the association of ideas not unfreqiiently bring 
to recollection their distinctive features and individflal 
characteristics. ■» 

Some aristocratic familifes thfit have been observing this 

festival for a long -series of years, begin their Kalpa or preli- 

— • - / - : - 

* This is also the day which is vulgarly Called the Kali kiti amabishay when 
unripe plantain fruits ace cut in immense quantities for offerings to Doorga. 
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minaty rite on the ninth day of the decrease of the moon, when 
an earthen water pot called ghat* is placed in* a room called 
bodanghur, duly consecrated by theofficiating priest, who, assist¬ 
ed by two other Brahmins, invokes the blessing of the deity by 
reading a Sanskrit work, called Chundei, whidi relates the nu¬ 
merous deeds and exploits of th6 goddess. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the Brahmin, who repeats the name of the god, Modo- 
soodun, seems, to all appearance, to be absorbed in mental abs¬ 
traction. With closed'eyes and moving fingers, not unlike the 
Rishis of old, he, as it were, disd§iins to look at the external 
world. From early in the morning till^io o’clock the worship 
before the earthcfn pot is continued, and the officiating priests^f 
are strictly prohibited from using sid/ia, (rice) taking more than 
one meal a day, or sleeping with their wives,'as if that would be 
an act of unpardonable profanation. This strict regitne is to be 
observed by them until the whole of the eeremonial is com¬ 
pleted, on the tenth day of tj^e new moon. It should be men- 
tionedhere that the majority of the Hindoos begin theitkalpa, or 
preliminaiy rite, on pratipad, or the beginning,of the new moon, 
when almost every town and village rfesounds with the sound 
of conch, bell and gong, awakening latent religious emotions, 
and evoking agamaney, (son^s or inaugural invocation^!) which 
’(deeply affect the hearts of Dooiga’s devout followers.^ Some of 
these rhythmic effusions are exceedingly pathetic. Iwish I could 
give a specimen here of thest songs divested of their idolatrous 
tinge,butlamafraid of offendingtheearsof my European readers. 

The BrahminsJ as a fule, commence their kalpa on the 
sixth day or one day only previous to the banning of the 

* This sacred jar is marked with two combined triangles, denoting tlw 
nnton of the two deities, Siva and Doorga,—the worshippers of the Sakti, 
female energy, mark'the jar with another triangle. 

+ The day^efore the Kalfa begins, thcs^ prie^ receive new clothes, com¬ 
prising a dheotie and duhja, and some mooB^ioxPabisltay, or food destitnteof Hsh. 
Very few, however, abide by the mlej enjouiAl in the holy writings. 

t Even in (Sie observana; of this religious preUminary, the Brahmins take 
advantage of their superior caste, and curtail five dtws dbt of six in order to save 
. expense. Every thing is allowable in their caserTbecause they assume ftr be 
dte oracles between the god and man. 
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grand poojah on the seventh day of the new moon. From 
the commencement of the initial rite, what thrilling sensations 
of delight are awakened in the bosom of the young boys and 
girls! Every morning and evening while the ceremony is 
being solemnized, they scramble, with each Sther to get 
striking the gong*and Kasur which produces a harsh, deafen¬ 
ing sound. Their excitement increases in proportion to the 
nearer approacTi of the festival, and^the impression which 
they thus receive in their early d^s is not entirely effaced 
even after their minds are regenerated by the irresistible light 
of truth. The femaltfs, too, manifest mingled sensations of 
delight and reverence. If they are incapabfe of striking the ^ 
gongs, they are susceptible of deep devotional feelings which 
the solemnity of the occasion naturally inspires. The ,encir- 
cling of their neck with the end of their saree or garment, 
expressive of humility, the solemn attitude in which they 
pose, their inaudible fnutterinjj of the name of the goddess, 
and their prostrating tjiemselves before the consecrated pot 
in a spirit of perfect resignation, denote a state of mind 
full of religious fervour, ^or, more properly speaking, of su¬ 
perstitious awe, which goes with them to their final rest¬ 
ing plaCfce. On the night* of\^e sixth day (Shashti) after 
the increase of the moon, anothJr rite is performed, which is 
termed Uddkibassej/, its object being to welcome the advent of 
the visible goddess with all necessary-paraphernajia. Another 
sacred earthen pot is placed is tHe outer temple of the 
goddess, and a young plantain tree, with a couple of wood 
apples intended for the breast, is trimmed for the next 
morning’s ablution. This- plantain tree, called kalabhoye, is 
designed as a personification* of Dooiga in- another shape. 
It is dressed in a silk saree^Xs head is daubed with vermilion * 

- ^ - 

* The vermilion b->used by a Hindoo female whose husf>and is aUvt, the 
privilege of putting it on fCm forehead is considered a sign of great merit and 
virtue. 
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and is placed by the side of Gannesh. Musicians with 
their ponderous dhak and dhole and sannai (flutes) are retained 
from this day for five days at 12 or 16 Rupees for the occasion.* 
That music imparts a solemnity to religious service is admitted 
by all, but its harmony may be taken as an indication of the 
degree of excellence and refinement to which a nation has 
attained in the scale of civilization. What with the sonorous 
sound of dhak and dhole, sannai, copch and gong, the effect can¬ 
not fail to be impressive to a devout Hindoo mind. Except 
Brahmins, ;io one is .allowed to touch the idol from this night, 
after the bellbarun, when it is supposed life and animation is 
imparted into it. By the marvellous repetition of a few in¬ 
cantations a perfectly inanimate'object stuffed only with clay 
and sitraw, and painted, varnished and ornamented in all the 
tawdriness of orient.al fashion, is suddenly metamorphosed 
into a living divinity. Can religious jugglefy, and blind cre¬ 
dulity go farther ? / 

It will not be out of place to say a few words here about' 
the embellishments of the iipages. As a^refined taste is 
being cultivated, a growing desire is manifested to decorate 
the idols with splendid tinsel and ‘gewgaws, which are admi¬ 
rably calculated to heightey 'the "magnificence of the scene 
in popular estimation. A^art from the feast of colors 
presented to public view, the idols are adorned with tinsel 
ornaments, ■vYhich, to an untutored mind, are in the highest 
degree captivating. Sdma... families that are placed in afflu¬ 
ent circumstances, Kterally rack their brains to discover new 
and more gaudy embellishments which, when compared with 
those of their neighbours, might carry off the bubble reputa« 
tion. It is, perhaps, not generally known that a certain class 
of men—clSefly drawn from the* lower strata of society— 

----^,- 1 *------ 

* There is a sin^lar coincidence between the Hindoos and the ancient 
heathen ntaions in r^ard to music. In both it is ustf as an indispensable acaom- 
' paniment to religious worship. ’ 
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subsist on this trade; they prepare a magnificent stock of tinsel 
wares for a twelve month, and supply the entire Hindoo 
community, from Calcutta to the remotest provinces and 
villages. Indeed so great is the rage for novelty and so strong 
the influence of tanity, that not cphtent with costly home 
made ornaments, %ome of the Baboos send their orders to 
England for new patterns, designs and devices, that they may 
be able to maKe an impression on the popular mind; and 
as English taste is incomparably superior to native taste, both 
in the excellence and finish 'of workmar^hip as ^ell as in 
neatness and elegance, tlie images that shine in new fashioned 
English embellishnvsnts • are sure to challenge the admira¬ 
tion of the populace. On tho day of Nirunjun, or Vhasan 
as it is vulgarly called, countless myriads of people throng 
the principal streets of Calcutta, to catcb a glimpse of the 
celebrated pritimds, or images, and carry the information 
home to their absent frifends in t^^e villages. 

Before sunrise on Suptami, or the seventh day of the 
bright phase of the moon, the pfficiating priest, accompanied 
by bands of musicians and^a few other members of the family, 
proceeds barefooted to the rfver side bearing on his shoulder 
the kalabkqye or plantain tree flfjscribed above with an air 
of gravity as if he had .charge bf a treasure chest of great 
value. These processions are conducted with a degree of 
pomp corresponding with the other extraneous splendours of 
the festival. In Calcutta, bands c/ English musicians, and 
numbers of staff holders with high flying colors, give an 
importance to the scene, which is not ill suited to satisfy the 
vulgar taste. After performing some minor- ceremonies on 
__ _ ___ * — _L. 

* It is no less strange than suiptlsing that ornainental article prepared by 
the hands of European artisans wha are accustomed to eat beef and pork, the 
very mention, and much more, tul touch> of which contamin|tes the purity 
reli^on, are put on the bodies and heads of Hindoo gods without the least 
religious scruple, simply for t^ gratification of vanity. So much for the consist¬ 
ent and immaculate character^f tbe Hindoo creed 1 
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the Imnks of the river, and bathing the plantain tree, the 
procession returns home, escorting the officiating priest with 
his precious charge in the same way in which he was con- ^ 
veyed to the Gh&t. On reaching home, the priest, washing his 
feet, process to rebathe the plantain tr&, rubbing on its 
body all kinds of scented oils * as if to prfipare it for a gay, 
convivial party. This part of the ceremony, with appro¬ 
priate incantations, being gone through, the plantain tree 
is placed again by the side of the image of Gannesh, who 
being thf eldest s«n of Doorga, must be worshipped first. 
Thus the right of precedence ^ of rank is in full force even 
among the Hindoo gods and goddesses. . 

Previous to the commencement of the Saptami, or first 
rPocya, the officiating priest again consecrates the goddess 
Doorga, somewhat in the following manner; “Oh, goddess, 
come and dwell in this image,<'and bless him that worships 
you,” naming the person, m/.le or ferfiale, who is to reap the 
benefit of the meritorious act. Thjis, the business of giving 
life and eyes to the gods beipg finished, ther priest, with two 
forefingers of his right hand, torches the forehead, cheeks, 
eyes, breast and other parts of the* image, repeating all the, 
while the prescribed incanjAion* “May the soul Doorga 
long continue to dwell in tins imagft” This part of the cere¬ 
mony, which is accompanied with music, being performed, 
offerings ar^ made to all t£e gods and goddesses, as well as to 
the companions of Dooi^ in her wars, which are painted in 
variegated colors bn the vAalt or shed over the goddess in the 
form of a crescent. The offerings consist principally of small 
pieces of gold and silver, rice; fruits, sweetmeats, cloths, brass 
utensils and a few other things. These are arranged in large 

round wooden or brass plates, an? a bit of flower or'^r// leaf 

— ; -^- - — ------ 

* These scented, oils are mostly pr^red by Mussulmansj whose very touch 
is enough to desecrate a UuQg ; the jneahnuns knod^ing this fiu:t unhesitatingly 
use th^ for religious purposes. Thus we sde in. ^most every sphere of*soam 
■and domestic life the fundamental rules of religious purity are shamefully violated. 
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is cast upon tfiem to guard against their being desecrated by 
the demon Ravana, who is supposed to take delight in insult¬ 
ing the gods and goddesses; the officiating priest then con- 
•secrates them all by repeating a short mantra and sprinkling 
flowers and bell Imves < 3 n them, particular regard tbeing had 
tb the worship of the whole host of deities according to their 
respective position in the Hindoo pantheon. Even the most 
subordinate and* insignificant gods or companions of Doorga 
must be propitiated by small bits of plafitain and a few grains 
of rice, which are afterwards, given* to the idol makers and 
* painters of the gods an^ goddesses. More valuable’offerings 
fdrm the portion of the Brahmins,'who looknjpon and claim 
these as their birthright. In the evening, as in the nfoming, 
the goddess is again worshipped, and while the service is being 
held the musicians are called to play their musical instru¬ 
ments with a view to add to the solemnity of the occasion. 
In the morning, some persons sacrifice goats and fruits, such 
as pumpkin, sugar-cane, &c., before the goddess. In the pre¬ 
sent day, many respectable families have discontinued the prac¬ 
tice from a feeling of coinpassion towards the dumb animals, 
though express injunctions are laid down in the Shasters in 
its favor. It is a remarkable facto that the idea of sacrifice as a 
religious institution tending to effiJet the remission of sin was, 
almost co-existent with the first dawn of human knowledge. 
The Reverend Dr. K. M. Banerjetf thus writes: “Of the in¬ 
scrutable Will of the Almighty, that without s’hedding of 
blood there is no remission* of sin, this, .too, appears im¬ 
bedded in ancient Ayrian tradition in the sruti or hearings 
of, our .ancestors.” Next to the Jews, this religious duty was 
scrupulously observed by the Brahmins. Names of priests, 
words for fire, for those on >yhose behalf the sacrifices were 
performed, for the materialss*frith yhich they were performed, 
abound in language etymologically derived from words im¬ 
plying sacrifice. No literature contains so many vocables 
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relating to sacrificial ceremonies as Sanskrit. Katyayana 
says, “that heaven and all other happiness are the results of 
sacrificial ceremonies. And it was a stereotyped idea with 
the founders of Hindooism that animals were created for 
sacrifices. 'Nor were those in olden‘days* considered mere 
offerings of meat to certain caifnivorous deities, followed by 
the sacrificers themselves feasting on the same, as the prac¬ 
tice of the day represents the idea. The various nature of 
the sacrifices appears'to have been substantially comprehend¬ 
ed by the promoters of the institution in India. The sacri- 
ficer believed himself to be redeemed by means of the sacrifice. 
The animal sacrificed was itself called the sacrifice, because 
it was the ransom for the soul.” If we leave India and go 
back to the tradition and history of the other ancient nations, 
we shall find man;^ instances, proving the existence among 
them of the sacrificial rite for the remission of sin and the 
propitiation of the Deity. Jhe hecatombs of Greece, and the 
memorable dedication of the temple of Solomon when 20,000 
oxen* and 100,000 sheep were slain before Jhe altar, are too 
well known to need any comment. ' 

In these later ages, when degeneracy has made rapid 
strides amongst the people the country, the original inten¬ 
tion of the founder of the fnstitutiqn being lost sight of, a 


* It is deserving of notice that the slaughter of oxen, cows or cidves is most 
reli^ously forbidden in the Hindoo Shaster. Divine hohhrs are paid to the 
species. The cow is regarded as a form of Doorga and called Bhuggobutty. The 
husband of Doorga, Shiva, ride^maked on an ox. The very dung of a cow 
purifies all unclean things in a Hindoo household, and possesses the property of a 
disinfectant. The milk of a cow assuredly affords the best nourishment to the 
young and the old, hence the species was deified by the Hindoo sages. Even 
after the advent of the English into this country for. aWe two centunes, an or¬ 
thodox Hindoo is apt to exclaim “what impious times!” whenever be happens 
tv see a Mussulman butcher carry a cw or calf in the street for slaughtering 
purpo^. Not a few wonder how the English power continues to prosper amidst 
the daily perp,.tration of such irreligious act% ’By way of derision, the English 
are KsdSit& gokhiduk or beef-eaters and (milkmen) Kisays or butchers. 

If such Hindoos had power enough they TOuld certainly have delivered their 
country from the grasp of these beef-eaters and placed i). atiove the teach of sacrilli- 

S 'ous hands. But alas I in (he present Kaliyaga or iron age, both thej, and 
eir gods are alike impotent. 4 . 
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pervert^ taste has given it an essentially sensual character. 
Instead of offering sacrifice from purely religious motives, it is, 
now made for the gratification of carnivorous appetite. The 
late King of Nuddea, Rajah Kristo Chunder Roy, though an 
orthodox Hindoo of tlie truest type^iWas said to have offered at 
one of these festivals a very large number of goats and sheep 
to the goddess Doorga. “He began,” says Ward, “with one, 
and, doubling the number each day, continued it for sixteen 
days. On the last day, he killed 33,i6fe, and on the whole he 
slaughtered 65,535 animals. -.He loaded bloats with^the bodies 
and sent them to the tveighbouring Brahmins, but they could 
hot devour them fast enough, and great numbers were thrown 
away. Let no one, after this, tell us of the scruples of the 
Brahmins about destroying animal life and eating animal food.” 

About twelve o’clock in the day, when the morning 
service is over, the male members of the family make their 
poospatmjooley or offerings of flo>yers to the images, repeating 
an incantation recited by, the priest, for all kinds of worldly 
blessings, such as health, wealth, fame, long age, children, 
&c. The women come in afterwards for the same hallowed 
purpose, and inaudibly recite the incantation repeated by the 
priest inside the screen. The vhry sight of the images glad¬ 
dens their hearts and qu,ickens tlieir throbs. Though fasting,'* 
they feel an extreme reluctance to leave the shrine and the 
divinities, declaring that their hufiger and thirst are gone not 
from actual excess in eating and dfinking but from their full¬ 
ness of heart at the presende of Doorga. But go they 
must to make way for the servants to remove the offerings, 
distribute them among the Brahmins, and clean the temple 
for the evening service, at the close of which Brahmins ahd 
other guests begin to come/,in and partake of the entertain¬ 
ment* provided for the occasion., 

> 

' —y '- "" - . . . ^ ■ I I .1— . . 

• It is generally known that except the Brahmins, who are proverbially noted 
for their eating propensities, tscarcely any respectable Hindoo condescends to sit 
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On the second day of the Poojah, offerings and sacrifices 
are rnade in the same manner as on the first day, but this is 
considered a specially holy day, being the day, as is generally 
supposed, when the mighty goddess is expected to come down 
from the motint Himalaya^ and cast a twinkling of her eye 
upon the divers offerings of her devotees' in the terrestrial 
world. This day is called Moha Ustamy, being the eighth day 
of the increase of the moon, and is religiously otteerved through¬ 
out Bengal. In Calcutta, this* is the day when thousands 
and tens of thou^nds of H.indoos, who have had no 
Poojah in their houses, proceed to Kalyghdt in the suburbs, and 
do not break their fast before making suitable offerings to the 
goddess' Kali, who, according Hindoo mythology, is but 
another incarnation of the goddess, Doorga. Except little chil¬ 
dren, almost all the ipembers of a family, male and female> 
together with the priest, fast all day, and, if the combination 
of stars require it, almost tl^i whole night. Elderly men of 
the orthodox type devote the precipus time to religious con¬ 
templation. Until the Moha Ustamy, and its necessary ad¬ 
junct Shundya Poojah, is finished, all aVe on the qtii vive. It 
generally happens that this service, is fixed by astrologers to 
take place before night’s midrtiost Stillest hour is past, when 
""nature seems to repose in ^a state qf perfect quiescence, and 
to call forth the religious fervour of the devotees. As the 


down to a regular jaliin dinnerthis popular festival. He comes, gives his 
usual pramimy of one Rupee to the goddess ^n the thAioordAlIAn, talks with the 
owner of the house for few minutes, is presented by way of compliment with 
otto of roses and pan, and then goes away, making the stereotyped plea that he 
has many other places to go to. Besides this, every man is expected to provide 
himself at home with a good stock of choice eatables on this festive occasion. 
Tl^e prices of sweetmeats, already too high, are nearly doubled at this time, 
bManse of the large demand and small scpply. From 32 Rupees a maund (82 Ihs) 
the normal prije of stindesh in ordinary times, it rises to 60 or 70 Rupees in the 
Poojah time. Milk sells at four annas a pound, and without milk no sundtik 
'houfd be made. It is the most expensive article of food among the Hindoos of 
Bengal, when i\ell made with fresh chauna (rarded milk) it has a fine taste, but 
is entirely destitute ofinutrilive property. TTie Hindoos of the Upper Province 
however, do not regard the preparation as purt, and consequently do not qse it, 
because of its admixture with curded milk. 4 
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edge of hunger is sharpened, a Hindoo most anxiously looks 
at his watch or clock as to when the precious moment should 
arrive, and as the hour draws near, men, women and chil* 
dren are all hushed into silence. Not a whisper nor a buzzing 
sound is to be heard. All is anxeity, suspense and* expectation, 
as if the arrival erf" the exact* time would 4 ierald the advent 
of a true Saviour into the world. Amid perfect silence and 
stillness, all eaft are stretched to catch the sound of the gun* 
which announces the precise inmute \^hen this most impor¬ 
tant of all Poojahs is to begin. * As .spon as the announce¬ 
ment is made by the ^ring of a gun, the priest in all haste 
'enters on the weyk of worship, and invokes the blessings of 
the goddess on himself and the family. When the* time of 
sacrifice arrives, which is made known by the sound of 
another gun, all the Kving souls in tlje house are bade to 
stand aloof, the priest wijh trembling hands and in a state 
of trepidation consecrates the KJ^rra, or scimitar, with which 
the sacrifice is to be ma^e, and placing the Khaparer sara by 
the side of the fvtureekat, (the ^sacrificial log of wood) bids the 
blacksmith finish off his bloody job. Should the latter cut 
the head of a goat Mff.alf one stroke, all eyes are turned to¬ 
wards him with joy. The*prieSt, the master, and the inmates 
of the house, who are ^11 this ^hile under the influence of 
mental agitation, now begin to congratulate each other on their 
good luck, praying for the retuih of the goddess every year. 

Nor must I omit to mention .the other secondary rites 
which are performed on tHe second day ®f the Poojah. Be¬ 
sides absolute fasting, the females of the household actually 
yndergo a fiery ordeal. About one in the afternoon, when 
the tumult and bustle have subsided a little, all males beftig 
told to go away, the womegi unveiling their faces,^nd holding 
in each hand a sara or earlihen. plate of rosin, squat down 

^ Rich men are in the jpibit of firing guns for the guidance of the (leople. 
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before the shrine of the goddess, and in the posture of quasi¬ 
penitent sinners, implore in a fervent spirit the benediction 
of the goddess on behalf of their sons, while the rosin con¬ 
tinues to burn in slow fire. As if dead to a sense of con¬ 
sciousness, they remain in ,that trying state for more than half 
an hour, absorbed,-as it were, iri holy meditation, repeating 
in their minds, at the same time, the names of their guardian 
deities. Towards the close of this penitent service, a son is 
asked to sit on the lap of his mother. Barren women to whom 
Providence has denied this inestimable blessing must go 
without this domestic felicity resulting in religious consola¬ 
tion, and not onl^ mourn their present forlorn condition, but 
pray for a happier one at next birth. A few puncture their 
breasts with a slender iron naroon or nail cutter, and offer a 
few drops of blood t^ the goddess, under a delusion that the 
severer the penance the greater the merit. Many women 
still go through this truly Revolting' ordeal at Kali Ghdt, 
in fulfilment of vows made in times qf sickness. 

Another ceremony which is performed by the females on 
this particular day is their worship of living Brahmin Koma- 
rees (virgins) and matrons {sodketvas). . After washing and 
wiping the feet of the objects of their worship, with folded 
'hands, and, with the end ofkheir sch^-i round their necks, in 
a reverential mood, they fall prostrate before the Brahmin 
women, and^ crave blessings, which, when graciously vouch¬ 
safed, are followed by offecjngs of sweetmeats, clothes and 
rupees. The purpose of, this cdremony is to obtain exemp¬ 
tion from the indescribable misery of widowhood, and ensure 
the enjoyment of domestic happiness, ^ 

* On the third or last day of the Poojah, being the ninth 
day of the h'lcrease of the moon, th^ prescribed ritu^ktiC cere¬ 
monies having been perfornied, 11 k officiating priests make 
the koam and Hmkinahto, a rite, the meaming of which is to 
present farewell offerings to the goddesstfor one year, adding 
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in a suitable prayer that she will be graciously pleased to 
foi^ive the present shortcomings on the part of her devotees, 
and vouchsafe to them her blessings in this world as well as 
*in the world to come. This is a vary critical time for the 
priests, because the finale of the cerejnony involves* the impor¬ 
tant question of tJieir respective gains. Weak and selfish as 
human nature assuredly is, each of them (generally three in 
number) fights for his own individual interest, justifying his 
claim on the score of the religious austerities he has had to 
undergo, and the devotional fervour vlith which his sacred duties 
have been discharged. ^Until this knotty question is satisfac- 
Wrily solved, they fofbear prorfouncifig the last or prayer. 

It is necessary to add here that the presents of rupee;! which 
the numerous guests offered to the goddess during the three 
days of the Poojah, go to swell the fund of the priest, to 
which the worshipper of the idol must add a separate sum, 
without which this act*of merit loses its final reward in a 
future state. The devotp must satisfy the cupidity of the 
priests or run thp risk of forfeiting divine mercy. When 
the problem is ultimately solved in favor of the officiating 
priest who actually makes tthe Poojah, and sums of money 
are put' i»to the hands of the Brahmins, the last prayer is 
read. It is not perhaps, generally known that the income ’ 
the Indian ecclesiastics thus derive from this source supports 
them for the greater part of the* year, with a little gain in 
money or kind from the land they owm 

The last day of the PoGjah is ^ttendejd with many offer¬ 
ings of goats, sheep, buffaloes* and fruits. The area before 
tlje shrine becomes a sort of slaughter house, slippery with 
gore and mire, and resounding with the cries of the dying 
victims, and the still more ^vociferous shouts of %Ma, Ma^ 

-T-- - - 

* The flesh of is used only by sweepers, shoemakers, &c., who 

someUmes quarrel for the possession of the slaughtered animals. The meat with 
country liquor ends in drunken feasts. 
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uttered by the rabble amidst the discordant sound of gongs 
and drums. Some of the deluded devotees, losing all sense 
of shame and decency, smear their bodies from head to foot 
with this bloody mire, and begin t6 dance before the goddess' 
and the assembled multitude like wild furies. In this state 
of bestial fanaticism, utterly ignoring the ordinary rules of 
public decorum, and literally intoxicated with the glory of the 
meritorious act, the deluded mob, preceded by musicians, 
proceed from one house to another in the neighbourhood where 
the image has been set dp, sing obscene songs, and otherwise 
make ind'ecent gestures which are alil^e an outrage on public 
morals and common dedency.' When g^uite exhausted by 
these abominable orgies, they go and bathe in a river or a 
tank, and return home, thinking how to make the most of the 
last night. Should any sober-minded person remonstrate 
with them on their foolish conduct, the stereotyped reply 
is—“this is Mohamayer Bazar and the last day of the Poojah, 
when all sorts of tomfoolery and revelry are justifiable.” The 
sensible portion of the community, it must Ijp mentioned, keep 
quite aloof from such immoral exhibitions. 

However great may have begn the veneration or the 
depth of devotional feeling in which the Doorga Poojah was 
' held among the Hindoos ot bygone ages, it is certain that 
in the lapse of time this and all other national festivals have 
lost their original religious*character, and in the majority of 
cases degenerated into profanities and impure orgies, which 
renew the periodiqfil license for tiie unrestrained indulgence of 
sensuality, not to speak of the dissipation and debauchery 
which it usually brings in its train. Except a few patriarcl^al 
Hindoos, whose minds are deeply imbued with religious pre¬ 
possessions as well as traditional proclivities, the generality 
‘.celebrate the Poojah for the sake of name and fame, no less 
than for thfi purposes of amusement, and»for the satisfaction 
of the women and children, who still regain, and will continue 
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to do so for a long time to come, a profound veneration for 
the old Doorga Uttsob. Apart from the children, whose 
minds are susceptible of any impression in their nascent 
*state, the women are the main prop of the idolatrous 
institutions and of the colossal superstructure bf Hindoo 
superstition. If I em not mudh mistaken, it was to satisfy 
them that such distinguished Hindoo Reformers as the late 
Baboos Dwarkejmauth Tagore, Prosonocoomar Tagore, Roma- 
nauth Tagore, Ram GopSl Ghose, Digunfber Mitter and others 
celebrated this Poojah in their, family dweeing houses. How 
' far they were morally justified in countenancing this popular 
festival, it is not fpr me to ’say. * The fact Speaks for itself. 
Even in the present time, wherv Hindoo society is being pro¬ 
foundly convulsed by heterodox opinions, not a few of my 
enlightened countrymen observe this religious festival, and 
spend thousands of rupees,on its celebration. There are, 
however, a few redeeming features in connection with this 
. annual demonstration, wjiich ought to be prominently no¬ 
ticed. First and ^remost, it affords an excellent opportunity 
for the exercise of benfevolent feelings ;* secondly, it materi¬ 
ally contributes to the promcftion of annual reunions, brotherly 
fraternization, and to the’general encouragement of trade 
throughout Bengal. . ' 

The veiy great interest which Hindoo females feel in the 
periodical return of this grand festfval, is known to every one 
who is at all conversant with the existing state of things in 


* The late Rajah Rajkissen Bahadoor, Baboos Santiram Sing, Ramdoolal 
Dey, Shibnatain Ghose, I’rankisscn Holdar, the Mullick family, the Ghosal family 
of Bhookoylash and others, spent large sums of money from year to year in giving 
clothes, food and money to a very large number of poor men, and liberating pri¬ 
soners from jail on payment of their debts. Any relief to suffering humanity ’is 
certainly an act of great merit for which the donors deserve well of the community. 
In our days there are several Babryis who do the same on a linilted scale, but 
the name of Baboo Tarucknauth Puramanick of Kassiriparrah deserves a special 
notice. Naturally unassuming and unambitieus, his character is as irreproachable 
as his large-hearted ness is, conspicuous. On every anniversary ’of the Doorga 
Poojr^, and on almost every religious celebration, he gives alms to hundreds and 
thousands of poor people witjiout distinction of caste or creed. On the occasion 
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this country. In the numerous districts and villages of Bengal 
inaugural preparations are made for the celebration of this anni¬ 
versary rite precisely from the day on which the Juggernauth 
car is drawn in Assar, from the date of the festival of Ruth 
Jattra, that is for about, four months before the date of the 
Doorga Poojah. While the koomar, or cthe image maker, 
is engaged in making the Bamboo frame-workofor the images, 
the women in the villages devote their time to cleaning and 
storing the rice, paddy, different kinds of pulse, cocoanuts, and 
other products of the fariln, all which are required for the ser¬ 
vice of thie goddess. Ten times a day they will go to the temple 
to see what theiCoomar is doing. Not capable of writing, nor 
having'any idea of ‘ Letts’ Diaries,’ they note down in their 
minds the daily progress of work, and feel an ineffable pleasure 
in communicating the glad tidings to each other. When day 
by day the straw forms are converted into clay figures, and they 
are for the first time plastered over with chalk and then 
painted with variegated colors, the hearts of the females leap 
with joy, and again when the completed ^images are being 
decorated with dack ornaments or tinsd ware, their exhilaration 
knows no bounds. In the fulnpss of,anxiety, the mistress 
of the house directing her attention to what, more is 
yet wanted for the due completion of the Poojah, rebukes 
the master for his apparent neglect somewhat in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: “Where»'is the dome sujah, (basketware)? 
Where is the koomar sujah, (pottery) ? Where are the spices 
and clothes ? Whpre are the sidoorchupry and sundry other 
things for the Barandalla Adding that there is no time to 

of the Doorga Fooiah festival he would not break his fast until midnight, when 
hg is assured that all the poor people vdto came to his door have been duly pro¬ 
vided with food and copjjers. For thrSe nights this distribution of aims continues. 
The public r^ad before his house is closed order of the police for the accom¬ 
modation of be^ars. Five or six times ilia month he feeds all the poor people 
that come to his house, hence the fame of }fis<generosity is spread far and wi*, and 
he is surnomed Taruck Baboo, “th‘e datta^ or charitable—a distinction which 
the more opulent Cd his countrymen (and there arc* not a few) should seek to 
covet. *• 
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be lost, the Poojah is near at hand. The husband acquiescing 
in what the wife says assures her that everything shall be 
procured by Saturday or Sunday next 

On the first day of the new moon, when every Hindoo 
in the city becomes "more or less busy on acoount of his 
official, domestic .and religious engagements, the lady of the 
house is chiefly occupied with making suitable arrangements 
for tutwa or presents, first to her son-in-law and then to her 
other relatives, a subject o’n which I shall have to say a few 
words in its proper place. ^ On the eve of the sixth day of 
the new moon, when the grand Poojah may Be said to 
commence, the females, consigning all thei» past sorrows to 

s 

oblivion, feel a sort of elasticity, hopefulness and confidence 
which almost involuntarily draw forth from the depths of their 
hearts, feelings of joy and ecstacy. Even a virgin widow, 
whose grief is yet fresh, forgets her miseries for awhile, and 
cheerfully mingles in t^e jubilee. She forms part and parcel 
of the domestic sisterhood, and tbr the five days of her life at 
least, her settled sadness'*gives way to pleasing sensations, and 

O 

though forbidden by a cruel piiesthood to lend her hand to 
the ceremonial, she nevertljeless goes up to the goddess and 
prays in,a devotional spirit, for ^ better future. Amidst such 
a scene of universal hilarity, supplemented by a confident* 
hope of eternal beatitufle, it is quite natural that Hindoo 
females, socially divorced from sjvery other innocent amuse¬ 
ment, should feel a deep, sincere and iptense interest in such 
a national festival which possesses the twofold advantages of 
a religious ceremony and a social demonstration. None but 
the most callous hearted can remain indifferent. Men, women 
and children, believers and untelievers, are alike overcome by 
the force of this religious anniversary. The females go to 
the temple at all hours ^ the day, and feast their eyes 
upon the captivej,ting figure o!" mighty Doorga and her 
glorious satellites. Nor do they stare at her with a vacant 

p. 
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mind; each has her grievance to represent, her wish to 
express ; prayer in a fervent spirit is offered to the goddess 
for the redress of the one and the consummation of the other. 
Should a son die prematurely, should a husband suffer from 
any difficulty, shoiild a son-in-law be not true to his wife, should 
a daughter be doomed to widowhood, the females wrestle 
hard in prayer for relief and amelioration. On the fourth 
or Bijoya day, when the image is to be consigned to the 
river, one takes away a bit of the consecrated urgky*; a 
second, the kftappurer sata, or Jhe sacrificial earthen plate; 
a third, the crushed betel; a fourth, the sacred billaw leaves, 
and so on; each forms a sacred trust, and all are preserved with 
the greatest possible care, as the priceless heirloom of a 
benignant goddess. 

Having briefly described the main features of this reli¬ 
gious festival, I will now endeavour to give a short account of 
the other circumstances connected with it. In the house of 
a Brahmin, Khichree, rice, dhall, fish and vegetable curries, 
together with sweetmeats and sour milk, are given to the 
guests, chiefly in the day time duringi the three Pooja days. 
Many Hindoos, whose religious scruples will not allow them 
to kill a goat themselves, generally go to the house of a Brah¬ 
min—but not without an eight anna piece or a Rupee—^to 
satisfy their carnivorous appetite during the Poojah, It is 
very creditable to the women of the sacerdotal class that 
three or four of them undertake the duty of the cuisine, and 
feed from six to eight hundred persons for three days succes¬ 
sively. As fish is not acceptable to Doorga, neither cooked 
goat’s and sheep’s flesh, a separate kitchen is set apart for the 
purpose of cooking meat of sacrificed annimals. Brahmin 

" ^ "r ^ ^ ' 

* An Uryhy is a bunch of uoorva graiS tied up at the last, either with red 
cotton or a slip of plaintain leaf. T,wo or t&ree of such bundles are made, one 
is placed on the crown of the goddess and two on her two feet. It is usually 
stuffed with paddy and besmeared with sandal wood neater and vemillion. It is 
a saered offering and consequently preserved for soletpn occassions. ' 

.\ 
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women, as a rule, cook remarkably well. Their long expe¬ 
rience in the culinary art, their habitual cleanliness, their un¬ 
divided attention to their duty, and above all, the religious awe 
with which they prepare food for the goddess, give quite a 
relish to every thing they make. Nof is this all. Tfieir devotion 
and earnestness fs so great that they cannot be persuaded 
to eat any thfng until all the guests are fully satisfied, and 
what is still more commendable, they look to no other reward 
for their trouble than the fancied aj>pr&bation of the goddess, 
and the satisfaction of the guests. It is ngt before ryne o’clock 
at night that they becvne disengaged, after which they bathe 
again, change clothes, say their prayers to the goddess, and 
then think of appeasing their»hunger. Simple and unartifical 
as they naturally are, they, being mostly widows, are. quite 
content vdth habishi unno, which was oSyore the food of the 
Hindoo riskis or saints. It.consists of autob rice, or rice from 
unboiled paddy, green'plaintain and dhall, all boiled in the 
same pot. Of course a Jarge quantity of ghee is added to it, 
and at the time«of eating milk is taken. These Brahmin 
women are, indeed, mistresses of the culinary art, if the 
bill of fare is not long, yet the dishes they make are generally 
very palatable. The truth iif, they practically follow the 
trite saying, “what is worth doing at all, is worth doing* 
well.” Their simple recipes always produce appetising and 
wholesome dishes, they are thrifty housewives.^ It must be 
admitted that simplicity is not jpeahness, nor thriftiness a 
fault. * . • 

In the house of a Kayasta or Sudm, whose female 
Qjembers, it must be observed, are generally more indolently 
inclined, and whose style of living is consequently more lu*x- 
urious, the food offered to ^he guests consists chielly of differ¬ 
ent kinds of sweetmeats, fi^ts, lochees, vegetable curries, &c. 
Four or five days(* before the Poojah begins,’p/ofessional 
Brahmin sweetmeat-jnakers are employed to make the neces- 
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sary arrangements at home, the principal ingredients required 
being flour, soojee, chattoo, (gram fried and powdered) safeyda 
(pounded rice) sugar, spices, almonds, raisins, &c. Not a 
soul is permitted, not even the master of the house, to touch 
and much less taste these articles* before th^ are religiously- 
offered to the goddess in the first instance‘and afterwards to 
the Brahmins. In these “feast days” of the Foojah in and 
about Calcutta, where nearly five hundred prdtimas or images 
are set up, every respectable Hindoo, as has been observed 
before, is previously provided at home with an adequate supply 
of all the necessaries and luxuries ofli^ that would last about 
a month or so, it being considered unpropitious then to be 
wanting in any store, save fruit and fish. This accounts for 
a general disinclination on the part of the well-to-do Baboos 
to partake of any ordinary entertainment when visiting the 
goddess at a friend’s house, but to .the Brahmins and the pover¬ 
ty-stricken classes this is a glorious opportunity for "gorging.” 
The despicable practice to which I, have alluded elsewherfe 
of carrying a portion of the Jalpan (food), home is largely 
resorted to on this occasion. If is certainly a relic of 
barbarism, which the growing godd sense of the people ought 
to eschew. ‘ ‘ * 

The night of the ninth llay of the increase of the moon 
is a grand night in Bengal. It is the nabamee ratree, and 
modesty is put to the bluslf by the revelry of the hour. The 
houses of the rich beionje as bright as the day, costly chan¬ 
deliers, hanging lamps and wall lights burning with gas, bril¬ 
liantly illuminate the whole mansion, while the walls of the 
Boytuckhana or sitting room are profusely adorned wifp 
English and French paintings and engravings, exhibiting 
certainly rtot the best specimen^ of artistic skill, but sin- 

-L;-%---^- 

* Home made things are, ip the long ran, cheaper and more preferable to 
the questionable products of the market, which are liot only inferior in quality 
but are more or less subject to defilement, being exposed for sale to people of 
all castes. This detracts from the absolute purity ot \4e preparation. 
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gularly calculated to extort the plaudits of the illiterate, 
because engravings and pictures are the books of the unlearned, 

^ who are more easily impressed through the eye than the ear. 
All the rooms and antechambers are frequently furnished in. 
European style. Splendid Brussels or Agra carpetl are spread 
on the floors of thft rooms, a few of which, as if by way of 
contrast, have* the ordinary white cloth spread on them. 
Nor are hanging* Funkhas wanting. In one of the spacious 
halls sits the Baboo of the house, surrounded by courtiers 
pandering to his vanity. Indolently recl/ning on a bolster, 

■ and leisurely smoking his dlbollah with & long winding nal or 
pipe, half dizzy from the effects of last night’s revelry, he 
feels loath to speak much. Like an opium eater, he falls 
into a siesta, whilst the Punkah is moving incessantly. If 
an orthodox Hindoo, freed from the besetting vice of drinking, 
and awake to all that is goipg on around him, before him 
are placed the Dacca silver filagree worked atterdan and 
golappass, as well as the p^gindan with lots of spices and betel 
in it On entering the room, the olfactory nerves of a visitor 
are sure to be regaled with fragrant odours. At intervals 
rose jvater is sprinkled on«the bodies of the guests, and 
weak spited tobacco is sSrved’them every fifteen minutes, 
the current topics of thq,day for&iing the subject of conver-; 
sation. All this is surely vain ostentation and superfluity. 
So far the arrangements and reception of friends are essen¬ 
tially oriental, the manner of sitting, tiie mode of conversa¬ 
tion, and the way in which otto qf roses, rose water and 
betel are given to guests are Mahomedan and Hindoo-like, 
bjit there is something beyond this; here orthodoxy is virtually 
proscribed and heterodoxy practically proclaimed. While the 
officiating priests and the female devotees are offering their 
prayers to the presiding goddess, ,the Baboo, a liberal Hindoo, 
longs to retire to hi« private room, perhaps on the*third storey, 
at Bie entrance of which a guard is placed to keep off unwel- 
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come visitors, that he might partake of refreshments supplied 
by an English Purveying Establishment with a few select 
friends. The room is furnished after European fashion, chairs,, 
tables, sofas, cheffoniers, cheval glass, sideboard, pictures, 
glass and silver and platad ware, knives, forks and spoons, 
and I know not what more, are all arrangfed in proper order, 
and friends of. congenial tastes have free access. First class 
wines and viands, such as Giesler’s champagne, Heatly’s Port 
and Sherry, Exshaw’s’Brandy No. i. Crabbie’s Ginger wine, 
Bass’s besjt bottled ,.beer, soda water, lemonade, ice, Huntley 
and Palmer’s mixed biscuits, manilla ^igars, cakes and fruits 
in heaps, poloway, kurma, kupta, kallya, .roast fowl, cutlets, 
mutton* chop and fowl curry,# are at your service, and an 
English visitor is not an unwelcome guest. Loochee, Sundesh 
mittoye, burji, rasagnllah, sittavog, '&c., the ordinary food of 
the Hindoos on festive days, arQ at a discount. The Great 
Eastern Hotel Company sjiould be' thankful for the large 
orders which the Hindoo aristocmcy of Calcutta and its 
suburbs favor them with diy*ing this grand festival. The 
taste for the English style of livjpg* is not a plant of recent 

* It would not be out of place to observe hefc that liberal Hindoos as a 
body are not bc'ef-eaters as is vulgaiiy snpjlosed. They are content with fowls, 
goat, sheep and fish. About forty y^rs ago before the Calcutta University was 
* founded, the late Baboo Isser Chunner Goopto. the editor of Pravakur, a vema* 
cular news paper, very cleverly hit oil and satirised in popular ballads the then 
growing desire of the young Hindoo reformers to adopt a European style of eating. 
He commenced with Rammohun I*oy—the pioneer of Hindoo reformation—and 
thus satcaslicall|r described his public career. Addressing Saraswattee the Hin* 
doo goddess oneaming, he thus laments : “Oh goddess ! in vain have you estab¬ 
lished schools in Calcutta, look anhe end o/ that Roy (Rammohun Roy); profound 
learning had wafted hiimover thc^ waters to a distant region (England), and never 
brought him back again.” As regards the young alumni, he makes a wife thus 
accost her husband : “ yVa«, Pran, my heart, my heart, you go to society and 
lectures every day, and when the Examination is held at the Town Hall you get 
prises, heaps and heaps of books you read and always remain outade. Is'it 
written in the books that you should never touch the body of a female ? What 
sort of a gooroo (master) is your Sahib ? he is a r^^ular gam (bull) if he give you 
such lessons. « You dislike loocha and munt/d (Hindoo sweetmeats) but you gcA 
'' gunda ai^gunda of fowl eggs and satisfy ffAx hanger, and for you all mere is 
an end cows and calves.” Bu* this i * an exaggeration abwt the eating of 
beef by the edutSited Hindoos. Except a few medical students, who have, in a great 
measure, overcome 'their prejudices by the constant handling of dead bndiei, the 
rest still feel a sort of natural repugnance to eating l^eef. This is, perhaps, the 
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growth. It has been germina'ting since the days of John 
Company, when India merchantmen enjoyed the monopoly of 
the foreign trade of the country, when the highest authorities 
•of the land had no religious scruples as Christians to be 
present at a Hindoo festival, whery in fact, Hindoo million¬ 
aires were wont tg indulge in lavish expenditure* for the 
purpose of pleasing their new European masters. Leaving 
aside the dignity and gravity of the clerical profession for a 
while, the Reverend Mr. Ward was iiyluced out of curiosity 
to pay a visit to the palati^il maft-sfon of the Shoba Bazar 
. Rajahs of Calcutta on the last night of the Poojah.* 

• “ In the year i 8 o 6 ,’^says*he, “I was present at the wor¬ 

ship of this goddess, as performed at the house of Rajah 
Rajkishnu at Calcutta. The buildings where the festival was 
held were on four sides, leaving an area irj the middle. The 
room to the east contained wine, English sweetmeats, &c.. 


effect of early impressions produced by tke religious veneration in which a cow 
is’held among the Hindoos. “,The suimrstitious reverence,” says an eminent 
writer, “ for the ox, points doubties.<! to a period when that useful animal was 
first naturalized in India and protected bjr a law for its preservation and en- 
couragement, which, now that ahe original intention is lost si^ht of in the lapse of 
ages, has invested the cattle with a«religions character, and, indeed, it is not 200 
years since the Emperor Jelj^ngijr a»as obliged once to prohibit the slaughty 
of kine for a term of years, as a m^ure absolutely required to prevent the ruin 
of agricnltufe.” It is a striking fact that that loathsome disease, leprosy, is 
very conunon among the lower orders of Myssnlmans who use this meat freely. : 
I'crhaps it is more suited to the inhabitants of milder regions than those of a 
tropical climate. 

* So great was the mania for entravaganb ostentations show, that instances 
were not wanting in which a lakh of Rupees was freely spent on this grand occa¬ 
sion. The late Frankissen Hpldar, of Chinsurah, in the neiphbourHbod of Calcutta, 
expended annually for three'or four years the a^v^ sum in furnishing his house 
without stint of cost in trul^ oriental style, giving rich entertainments to Europeans 
and Natives, and distributing alms among the poor. Tb^e was no Railway then, 
and consequently the boat hire alone from Calcutta to Chinsurah for English 
and Native grandees might have cost four to five thousand Rupees. The very 
invitation cards written in golden letters with gold fringes cost eight to ten 
Rupees each. For the entertainment of his Englim ftien(& ne used to give ^en 
thousand Rupees to Messrs. Gunter and Hooper, the then public Purveyors of 
Calcutta. First class wines and provisions were procured ih alyindance, and 
arranged in the corridor under Enrqpean and Mahomedan stewards, while one 
hundred Brahmins were engaged i^frayers, recitirw Chunrtee and repeating the 
name of the god, Modosoodun, for the propidation of the goddess ynd the interests 
of the family. It sometimes so happened that the clang of knives, forks and 
spoonc was simultaneous with the sound of the holy bell and conch, the one ' 
neutralising what the other was supposed to produce in a religious point of view. 

/. 
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for the entertainment of English guests, with a native Por¬ 
tuguese or two to wait on the visitors. In the opposite room 
was placed the image, with vast heaps of all kinds of offerings 
before it. In the two side rooms, were the native guests, and 
in the area«groups of Hindoo dancing* women, finely dressed, 
singing, and dancing with sleepy steps, surrounded with 
Europeans who were sitting on chairs and coyches. One or 
two groups of Mussulman-men singers entertained the com¬ 
pany at intervals witli Hindoosthanee songs, and ludicrous 
tricks. Before two o’clock the place was cleared of the danc¬ 
ing girls,' and of all the Europeans except ourselves, and 
almost all the lights were extinguished, except injront of 
the goddess,—when the doors of the area were thrown open, 
and a vast crowd of natives rushed in, almost treading one 
upon another, among whom were the vocal singers, having 
on long caps like sugar loaves. The area might be about 
fifty cubits long and thirty wide, W.hen the crowd had sat 
down, they were so wedged together as to present the 
appearance of a solid pavement of iieads, a small space only 
being left immediately befofe the image for the motions of 
the singers, who all stood up., 'Four sets of singers were 
present on ‘this occasion, tl^e first consisting of Prahmins, 
(Hum T/uicoor), the next of bankers, (Bkuvanundu), the 
next of boeshnuvus, (Nitaee), and the last of weavers, 
(Lukshmee), who entertained their guests with filthy songs 
and danced in indecent attitudes before the goddess, hold¬ 
ing up their hands, turning round, putting forward their 
heads towards the image, every now and then bending 
their bodies, and almost tearing their throats with their vo¬ 
ciferations. The whole scene produced on my mind sensatiohs 
of the greatest horror. The dress of the singers, their inde¬ 
cent gestures, the abominable na^re of the songs, (especially 
khayoor) the* horrid din of tiheir miserablg drum, the lateness 
of the hour, the darkness of the place, with the refleetion - 
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that I was standing in an idol temple, and that this immense 
multitude of rational and immortal creatures, capable of 
superior joys, were in the very act of worship, perpetrating 
a crime of high treason against the God of heaven, while 
they themselves believed they were jfcrforming an act of merit, 
excited ideas and‘feelings in my mind which time can n*ever 
oblitera,te, I \^ould have given in this place a specimen of 
the songs sung’before the jmage, but found them so full of 
broad obscenity that I could not jcofJy a single line. All 
those actions which a sense* of <lfecenc3i keeps opt of the 
most indecent English* songs, are^ here detailed, sung, and 
laughed at, without* the least sense of shame. A poor ballad 
singer in England would be Sent to the house of correction, 
and flogged, for performing the meritorious actions of these 
wretched idolaters.* The singing is continued for three days 
from two o’clock in the morning till nine.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that in those days when Bengal 
was in the zenith of its prosperity and splendour, the Gover¬ 
nor-General, the members of the Council, the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and distinguished officers and merchants, did 
not think it derogatory to* tfieir dignity, or ,at all calculated 
to compromise their character as phristians, to honor the Ra¬ 
jahs with their presence 'during this festival, but since the 
days of Daniel Wilson, the highly generated Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, who must have expressed his strong disapprobation 
of this practice, these great m.en hav<r ceased to attend. At 
present but a few young officers, captains of ships in the port 
and East Indians may be seen to go to these nautches, and cks a 
necessary consequence of this withdrawal of Countenance, the 
outward splendour of the festival has of late considerably 
diminished. Seeing the apparent approval of idolatrous 

* “ The reader will recollect that the festivals of Bacchus and Gybele were 
equallf noted for the indecencies practised by the worshippers both In their 
words and actions.” 
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ceremonies by some Europeans, a conscientious Christian once 
exclaimed : “ I am not ashamed to confess that I fear 
more for the continuance of the British power in India, 
from the encouragement which Englishmen have given to 
the idolatry of the Hindoos, than from hny other quarter 
whatever.” • 

As regards the other amusements at this popular festival, 
a few words about the Indian nautch (dancing) girls may 
not be out of place hero. These women have no social status, 
their prin 9 iples are ,,as l^se as their character is immoral. 
They are brought up to this disreputable profession from 
their infancy. They have no husbands, and many of them 
are never married. The Native Princes, and chiefs, rich 
zemindars and persons in affluent circumstances, the capacity 
of whose intellect is- as stinted as its culture is scanty, have 
been their great patrons. Devoid of a taste for reading and 
writing, they managed to drive the* ennui of their lives by 
the songs of these dancing girls. .Great were the rewards 
which they sometimes received at the hands of the Native 


* The Reverend Mr. Maurice, a pious" clergj-man, who had never seen 
these ceremonies^ attempted to paint them in the most captivating terms. Should 
he think that Hindoo idolatry is capal)lc of sKciting the most elevi^ed concep¬ 
tions about the godhead and leading the mind to the true path of righteousness, 
let him come and join the Brahmii.s and their numerous devotees in crying 
“Huree Bole 1 Hurree Bole! Joy Doorgal'Joy Kally!” “Mr. Forbes, of 
Stanmore Hill, in his elegant museum, of Indian rarities, numbers two irf the 
bells that have been used .in dcgotion by the Brahmins. They are great curi¬ 
osities, and one,of them in particular appears to be of very high antiquity, in 
form vqry much resembliim the cup of the lotus, and the tune of it is uncommon^ 
ly soft and melodious, f conlti not avoid being deeply affected with the sound 
of an instrument which had been actually dhiployed to kindle the flame of that 
superstition which I have attempted so extensively to unfold. My transportnl 
thoughts travelled back to the remote period when Biahmin religion blazed 
forth in all its splendour in the caverns of Elephants: I was, for a moment, en- 
tmneed, and cai^ht the odour of enthusiasm. A tribe of venerable priests, 
nfed in Sowing stoles, and decorated v^ith high tiaras, seemed assembled around 
me, the mystic song of initiation vibrated in my ear; I breathed an air fragrant 
wiUt the rich^t penumes, and csmtemplated the deity in the fire that symbolized 
him.” And again, in another place, (the Hindoo religion) wears the 

idmilitude of a beautiful and ladmt ebetub ftom Heaven, bearing on his persua¬ 
sive lip the aEebnts of pardon and peace, and on Ins silken wings benefaction 
and blessing.” What strange hallucinations some of these Christian ministers 
labour odder in attempting to reconcile the ideas of idolatry with those "bf . 
True and Living God ! 
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kings-in their palmy days. When a Principality groaned under 
extravagance and financial embarrassment, these bewitching 
girls were entertained at considerable expense to drown the 
cares of state-craft and king-craft. Even the most astute 
prince was not free from this courtly profligacy. Though 
these girls often t>asked in the sunshine of royal favo^, yet 
there was not "a single Jenny Lind among them either in 
grace or accomiflishment. As regards their income, a girl has 
been known to refuse ten thousand Rupees for performing 
three nights at the Nazim’s Couptr^hgn Rajah ^Rajkissen 
* of Sobha Bazar, the Singhee family of Jorasanko, and the 
Dey family of Simla, celebrated these Poojahs with great 
pomp, dancing girls of repute were retained a month previ¬ 
ous to the festival at great cost, varying from 500 to. 1000 
Rupees each for three nights. Now that those prosperous 
days are gone by, and the, big English officials do not con¬ 
descend to attend the n&utch, tl^ amount has been reduced 
tb fifty Rupees or a little more. Their general attire and 
gestures, as well as the nature,and tendency of their songs, 
are by no means unexpeptionable. These auxiliaries to 
sensual gratification, .combined with the allurements of 
Bacchus,* even in the presence'of a deity, are the least of 
all fitted to animate or quickin devotional feelings and ‘ 
prayerful thoughts. 

Theatrical performances from the populaj dramas of 
the Indian poets, and amateur jattray* pantomimical exhibi¬ 
tions, also contribute largely to the amusement of the people. 
The old Bidday Soonder, Mdunvunjun, DukJia Juggn, zx\A 
Others of a similar character are still relished by pleasure- 
seekers and holiday-makers. • It is, however, one of the 
healthy signs of the times Jhat native gentlemen of histrionic 
taste have recently got up amateur performances, which bear 
a somewhat close'approximation to the English tragedies 
and comedies. 
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Having previously described all the important circum¬ 
stances and details, religious and social, connected with this 
popular festival, I will now give a short account of the 
Bhasin or Nirunjun which takes place on the tenth day of 
the new mdon, or in the fourth day of the Foojah. It is also 
called Bijoydt because the end of a ceremonial is always 
attended with melancholy feelings. • This is the day when the 
image is consigned to water either of a river dr tank. Apart 
from its religious significance, the day is an important one to 
English and Native ^erfilisots aiike. Although all the public 
offices, Government and mercantile, are absolutely closed for 
twelve days, agents of Manchester and Glasgow firms must 
open their places of business on this particular day, which to 
native merchants and dealers is an auspicious day when large 
bargains of Piece Goods for present and forward delivery are 
made. Ten to fifteen lakhs of Rupees worth of articles are 
sold this day in three or four hours, the general impression 
being that such bargains bring good Juck both to the buyer 
and the seller. , « 

About eight o’clock in the mor;iing, the officiating priest 
begins the service, and in half an hour it is over. Music, the 
indispensable accompanimentdf Hmdoo Poojahs, mifet attend 
* every such service. A smSll looking-glass is placed on a 
pan of Ganges water and every inmate of the family, male 
or female, is invited to see ‘'the shadow or rather the reflex 
of the goddess on its surface. Deeply imbued as the minds' 
of the votaries are with religious ideas, every individual looks 
on the mirror with a sort of devotional feeling, and expresses 
his or her conviction as to the reality of the representation. 
The children, more from amusement than faith, hang about 
the place, Ivut the females steadffistly cling to the panora¬ 
mic view, quite unwilling tp leaW it. Though totally ignm--' 
ant of the philosophical theory of the association or suggestion 
of ideas, the scene naturally presents to their mind’s eye the 
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emotions they feel when leaving the paternal roof for the father- 
in>!aw’s house. " Ma Doorga is going to her father-in-law’s 
and will not return for another twelve month,” exclaims 
one. “ Look at her e^es, her sorrowful countenance,” ejacu¬ 
lates another. “The temple will look wild and desolate when 
Ma Doorga goes ^way,” adds a third. To console them, the 
mistress of thtf house exhorts all to offer their prayers to 
the goddess, besWching that^she may continue to vouchsafe 
her blessings from year to year, and give prolonged life and 
happiness to all concerned.* this,solemn invocation, 

they, each and every ^ne, fall down on their knees before 
tKc goddess, whoso, spirit hacf departed on ilie day previous, 
and in a contemplative meod implore her benediction. 
Before retiring, however, every one takes with her .some 
precious relic of the offerings (flowers* or billaputtrd) made 
to Doorga when her spirit \yas present, and preserves it with 
all the care of a divinb gift, using it religiously in cases of 
sickness and calamity. \ • 

About threa in the afternoon, after washing their 
bodies and putting on pew clothes and ornaments, the 
females make prepasatisns for performing the last and 
farewell ‘ceremony in hemor < 5 f the goddess. The sudder 
(main) door is closed, musiciani are ordered to go out in ' 
the streets, the Doorga with all her satellites is brought 
out into the area of the temple, the baranddll^h with ail 
its sundries is produced, and the fiediales whose husbands 
are alive begin to turn found tha images and touch the 
forehead of each and every one of the deities with the 
b^rmddlldh, repeating their prayers for lasting blessings on 
the family. To the inexpressible grief of the widows, wRo 
are present on the occasiqp, a cruel institution*has long 
since debarred them from* assisting in this holy work. 
These ill-fated creatures are doomed only to stare at the 
images, but are nob permitted to take an active part in the cere- 
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monial. Is it possible to conceive a more gloomy picture 
of society than that which absolutely expunges from a human 
breast all traces of a religious privilege the exercise of which, 
though under a mistaken faith, tends to sweeten a wretched 
life ? The miserable widovts of India are unhappily destined 
to pine away their existence until greaterleaders of native 
reforms arise and deliver them from the galling fetters of 
superstition. 

The epilogue whidh closes the parting ceremony is called 
thewhich cdflsists'in a woman (not a widow) 
taking a small brass plate of paddy apd doova grass with a 

ft * ' 

Rupee dyed in red lead in it, and throwing- it from the fore 
part of the image right over its- head into the cloth of a man 
who stands behind for the purpose of receiving it. This last 
offering, it is needlesfs to say, is preserved with the greatest 
care. The female who performs the rite is an object of envy. 
This rite being performed, t^ie females take each a bit of the 
sweetmeat and betel which has been htst offered to Ma Doorga. 
A sudden reaction of feelivg takes plate, all hearts are 
grieved, and some actually shed tears. Two sensations, 
though not exactly analogous, afiste in their minds; first the 
religious part of the festival, and the consequent arousal of a 
' devotional spirit, vividly reminding one of the unceasing round 
of ritualistic ceremonies as well as festivity and gaiety that 
the presence of the goddess naturally enough produced, and 
which are about to vantsh and disappear in an hour by the 
immersion of the goddess in the river or pond ; and second, a 
worldly one, the recurrence of the idea when a mother sends 
her daughter to the house of her father-in-law. In eithsr 
case, the tender heart of a Hindoo female easily breaks down 
under the’pressure of grief. 

The goddess is afterwards btbu^t out and placed on a 
Ramboo stage borne on the shoulders of k set of coolies, all 
he flowers and billdputttd offered her during the past three 
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days are also put in a basket and taken to the riverside. 
The procession moves slowly forward, preceded by bands of 
English and Native musicians, and the necessary retinue of 
servants and guards, while from within the house, the women, 
not satiated with the sight of the goddess fcflr one long 
month, stretch their eyes as* far as their visual organs can 
extend to catch a last farewell glimpse of her. The streets 
of (Calcutta, the* English part of the town excepted, become 
literally crammed and almost impassable on such a day. 
Groups of Police constables are here and there with 

a view to maintain peace and order, the streets become a 
p*avement of heads. At the lowest calculafion, there cannot 
be less than 100,000 sightrseers abroad. Men, *women 
and children of all cla.sses and ranks come from a great dis¬ 
tance to have a sight of the image. Tha tops of houses, the 
verandahs, the main road^ nay the unfrequented corners 
present a thick ma.ss of‘living creatures, all anxious to feasst 
their eyes upon the mgitchless grandeur of the scene. A 
foreigner, unaccustomed to sujh a magnificent .spectacle, is 
apt to overrate the wealth, and pro.sperity of the people on 
such a day. The nun^c of images, the dazzling and costly 
embellishfhients with which*they*are decorated, the rich livery 
of .some of the servants,,the baflds of musicians preceding ' 
the procession, the letting off of red and blue lights at inter¬ 
vals, the gala dress of the multitude, and last but not least, the 
elegant carriages of the big “ swe|l$.” and the still more 
elegant attire of their owners, .who loll, back on the 
cushion of the caVriages, diffusing fragrant odours as they 
p»ss, cannot fail to produce an imposing effqct. Here a gaily 
clad Baboo with his patent japan leather shoes; there^a 
Hindoosthanee dandy witl^ his massive gold nec 4 clace and 
valuable pearls hanging dawn hi^ ears ; here a proud* M(^ul 
in all the bravery‘of cloth of gold; there a frowning Mus¬ 
sulman with his dazzling cap and gossampr chd^in (tunic), 
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and ivory mounted stick, all combine to present a motley group 
of characters, national in their costumes, and unique in 
appearance. The poor country woman, her lord and children, 
though not favored by fortune, still <mt a figure far above 
their normal condition. * ‘ 

Those Hindoos, whc adorn their images without stint 
of cost, parade them llicugh the most densely crowded 
streets till eight in the evening—^vanity being the chief motive 
of action—^while those^,who move in humbler spheres of life 
take theip to boats on’^thg riwr hired for the purpose, and 
throw them into the water amidst shopts of exultation. The 
mob of course sing obscene songs and dance indecently, all 
which is tolerated for the occasion. The growing sense of 
the people—the result of English education—has now-a-days 
greatly diminished Che amount of indecency which was one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of former days on such 
an occasion. ^ 

Between seven and eight o’clock in the evening, the 
assembled crowd begins to disperse in joyous mood, talking all 
the way as to the respective superiority of such and such 
ims^es. Arnongst such a great “number and variety, there 
is sure to be difference of opihion, but it is soon settled by 
the affirmation of a wise head that “•the spirit of the goddess 
is the same in all the images ; Ma - Doorga, does not mind 
.show.” 

When the worship's and others return home, they go 
at once to the te'mple, <where the officiating Brahmin waits 
for them to sprinkle on their bodies the sacred water; all 
are made to sit down on the floor with their feet covered 
with their clothes, lest a drop should fall upon them. The 
Bn^min 'v^ith a small twig of ^langoe leaves sprinkles the 
water, ^hile prepeating at the samd* time the usual incantation* 
the meaning of which is that health, wealth and prospi^ity 
may attend the votaries of Doorga, from year to year. After 
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this they, write on a piece of green plantain leaf the name 
of the goddess several times, and then clasp one another in 
their arms, and take the dust off the feet of all the seniors, 
with the mutual expression of good wishes for their worldly 
prosperity. An felderly man thus •blesses a boy * “ may you 
have long life, gold inkstand rfnd gold pen, acquire profound 
learning and immense wealth, and support lakhs of men”; 
If a^irl, he thus pronounces his benediction (there being no 
clasping of arms between man and^ woman nor between 
woman and woman), “ may .yoi^njoy ajl the blessings of a 
married life (f. e., never become a widow) become the mother 
of a rajah (king), ugc vermillion on your grey head, continue 
to wear the iron bangle, get seven male children, an 3 never 
know want.” It is well known that no blessing is more accep¬ 
table to a Hindoo female than that she «nay never become 
a widow, because the intolerable miseries of widowhood are 
most piercing to her heart; nor can it be otherwise so long 
as human nature remains, unaltered. This social institution 
of the Hindoos o^ cordially ernbracing each other and ex¬ 
pressing all manner of good wishes on a particular day of 
the year, when all hgart# ^ire more or less affected with 
grief at the departure of fhe g«ddess, is a very commen¬ 
dable one. It has an ejjcellent tendency to promote social 
reunion, good fellowship and brotherhood. Not only all the 
absent friends, relatives, acquaintaftces and neighbours, male 
and female, join in this annual greeti^, but even strangers 
and the most menial servahts are, not forgotten on the 
occasion. Every heart rejoices, every tongue blesses, every 
acrimonious feeling is consigned to oblivion. , This is a “quiet 
interval at least between storm, and storm; interspaces of 
sunlight between the breadths of gloom, a glad vojge 
on summer holidays, happj^ in,unselfish friendshljSs, in 
generous impulses, in strong health, in the freedom from 
all cares, in the confidence of all hopes.” During such a 
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happy period “it is a luxury to breathe the breath of 
life.” 

To drown their sorrows in forgetfulness, the Hindoos 
use a slight intoxicating beverage made of hemp leaves on 
this particular occasion," Every one that‘comes to visit— 
and there must be a social gathering—or is-present, is treated 
with this diluted beverage and sweets, Even»the most inno¬ 
cent and simple females for once in a year rfre tacitly Allow¬ 
ed to use it, but very sparingly. One farthing’s worth of 
hemp leaves, or aljout^n^ ounce, suffices for fifty persons or 
more, so that it becomes almost harrnless when so copiously 
diluted. But tAose who have imbibed a taste for English 
wines and spirits always indulge freely on this occasion, 
giving little heed to temperance rules and lectures. It is 
“ Bijoya ” and drinking to excess is justifiable. 

It would not be proper tp close this subject without 
saying a few words about the natioiial excitement which the 
approach of this festival produces, %nd the powerful impetus 
it gives to trade in general^. It has been roughly estimated 
that upwards of a crore of Rupges' (J, io,OCX),ooo) is spent 
every year in Bengal on account pf this festival. Every 
family, from the aristocracy* to the peasant, must-have new 
clothes, new shoes, new e\)^ery thing. Men, wom^n, children 
relatives, poor acquaintances and neighbours, nay beggar.* 
must havp their holiday dress. Persons in straitened cir 
cumstances, who actiig}ly live from hand to mouth, deposi 
their hard-earned* savings for a twelvemonth to be spent’ or 
this grand festival. Famished beggars who drs^ a miserable 
existence all their lives, and depend on precarious alms to keer 

t| 

their body and soul together all the year round, hopefulh 
l<^.k forvfard to the return of this anniversary for at least ; 
tempdrary change in their and tatters. Hungry Brak 
mins, whose daily avoPation brings them-only a scanty allow 
ance of rice and plantain, clieerfully welcome the ad-i’ent c 
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" Ma Doorga” and gratefully watch the day when their empty 
coffer shall be replenished. Cloth merchants, weavers, braziers, 
goldsmiths, embroiderers, lace-makers, mercers, haberdashers, 
carpenters, potters, basket-makers, painters, house-builders, 
English, Chinese anJ Native shqpmakers, ghee, sugar and 
com merchants, grocers, confectioners, dealers in silver and 
tinsel ware, songsters, songstresses, musicians, hackney car¬ 
ried keepers, ‘Oorya bearers, hawkers, pedlars and such 
dealers in miscellaneous wares, all look forward to the busy 
season when their whole l^^/es shall be realised by 

bringing lots of Rupees into thrill. Tt> a man dT practical 
'experience in bijsiness msttters, as far as the metropolis of 
British India is concerned, it is perhaps well known that the. 
“ Trades ” because of the Doorga Poojah make more in one 
month than they can possibly make in Jhe remaining 'eleven 
months. From the first week in September to the middle 
. of October, when the Pooja'!h preparations are being actually 
made by the Hindoos^ when they, frugal as they assuredly 
are, once in a twplvemonth, loosen their purse strings, when 
the accumulated interest on Government securities is drawn, 
when all the arrears hpupe rent are peremptorily demanded, 
when remittance from thff distjjnt parts of the country arrives, 
when in short, rupees, ^nnas and pice, are the “ Go ” of the, 
inhabitants, the shopkeepers make a display of their goods 
as best they can. From sunrise to ten. o’clock at night the 
influx of customers continues unabated, extPa shops are 
opened and extra assistants employe^, the shopkeepers 
themselves have scarcely leisure enough to take a hasty meal 
day, and each day’s sales swell the heart of the owner. 
The thrifty and economical provincial, who loves mone^ as 
dearly as the blood that runs through his veins, leisurely 
makes his sundry purch|ses before the regular rugl^oHcus- 
tomers begins to (pour in. He has not only the choice of a 
large assortment, and the “ pick,” of a new investment, but 
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gets the benefit of a reasonable price, because the shopkeeper is 
not hard and tenacious in the early stage of the Poojah sale. 
As each day passes, and novelties are exposed for public 
inspection, the shopkeeper raises his prices according to in¬ 
creasing delnand. The effeminate and extravagant Baboo 
of the City, who does not worship Mammon half so devoutly 
as his country brother, does not mind paying a little too 
much for his “ whistle,” because he is large hearted and liber¬ 
al minded. His more frequent intercourse with Englishmen 
has taught him to look'^ipon money as “filthy lucre.” He is 
not calculating, and hence he defers making his purchases till 
the eleventh hourj when, to use a rtative expression, “the shop¬ 
keeper tuts the neck with one sfroke.” 

About one-fifth of the Hindoo population of Calcutta 
consists of people th?,t are come from the contiguous villages 
and pergunnas of the Presidency Division ; these men live in 
Calcutta solely for employment, keeping their families in the 
country where they have generally sqjall farms of their owri 
which yield them enough produce in the shape of rice, pulses, 
cereals, vegetables, &c., to last them throughout the year, 
leaving, in some instances, ample, surijlus stock, with which 
and a few milch cows as well as tinks, they husbaftd their 
' resources with the greatest frugality, and enjoy every domes¬ 
tic comfort and convenience. They do not care for Davie 
Wilson’s biscuits and sporge-cakes, or a gla^s of raspberry 
ice-cream or koman Punch on a summer day; their bill of fare 
is as short and simple as their taste is primitive. These men 
make their Poojah purchases much earlier than their brethren 
in the city, simply because they have to start for home a^ 
soon as the public holidays commence on the eve of the 
fourth day pf the increase of the moon. If the Indian Rail- 
wayf lisiie benefited one class o(, the people more than 
another, it. if? these men who should be thankful for the boon. 
If the East Indian and Eastern Behgal Railway Companies’ 
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coaching receipts are properly examined for two days, viz., 
the fourth and fifth days of the new moon or the beginning 
of the Doorga Poojah holidays, they will certainly exhibit an 
’ incredibly large amount of receipts from third class carriages. 
Indeed it has been* rather facetiously'lremarked by town’s people 
that Calcutta becomes much lighter by reason of the exit 
of country people during the Doorga Poojah holidays, but 

theiT'Sie return df the former to their home from the Moffussil 

* 

should be also taken into the account. Qn a fair calculation, the 
outgoing number far exceeds the inconjing proportion. It 
■ should also be observed that the list of purchases of the former 
efnbraces a greater variety of items than that of the latter. 
Their mothers, wives, daughters and sisters, not to speak of 
the male members of the family, being absent in the coimtry- 
house, the want of each and every on# must be supplied. 
Articles for domestic consuipption in a Hindoo family are 
in the greatest requisitiod. Looking-glasses, combs, dltd, sidoor 
or China vermillion, ghoomsi (string round the loins), scented 
drugs for ladies’ h»ir, black povider for the teeth, soap, poma¬ 
tum, otto of rose, rose ^ater, wax candles, sidoorchoobry 
(toilet box made of sgaail shells), silk, thread, wool, carpet$, 
spices of Ml sorts both for the b#tel and the kitchen, betel- 
nuts, cocoanut oil for ladias’ hair, s’ugarcandy, almonds, raisins, 
Cabul pomegranates, Dacca, Santipore and English made dhoo- 
ties, ooninees (sheets), sarees (lady’s apparel), si^c handker¬ 
chiefs, silk cloth, Benares embroiderecCcloth, satin and velvet 
caps, lace, hose, tinsel ornaments for thtf images, English 
shoes and sundries, constitute the catalogue of their purchases. 
This explains their going into the Bazar early, and accounts 
for their extra expenditure on the score of luxuries and super*- 
fiuities of life, but the reader should bear in mind fhatM\gh 
extravE^ance is indulged in ®nly once a year. Generafty es¬ 
teemed as these people are for their saving qualities, frugal, 
simple and abstemious habits, an annual departure from the es- 
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tablished rule is not unjustifiable. The rich classes, as will 
be evident from what has been said, spend enormous sums in 
making their fashionable purchases on this occasion. 

From the foregoing details it is easy to infer that the 
Doorga Poojah annivers&ry presses heavity on the limited 
resources of a Hindoo family. ‘ A rich man experiences little 
difficulty in meeting his expenses, but the middling and the 
humbler classes, who comprise nine-tenths of the popiri^tion; 
are put to their wits’ e^nd to make both ends meet. They are 
sometimes obliged to solidt the pecuniary aid of their rich 
friends to enable them to get over the D.oorga difficulty. Il 
is, perhaps, not generally known that during this popular 
festival, or rather before it, when all Bengal is in a state o: 
social and religious ferment, when money must be had b> 
fair means or foul, fiot a few unfortunate men, chiefly liber 
tines and rakes, deliberately commit frauds by forginf 
cheques, drafts, and notes, which eventually lead them into thr 
greatest distress and disgrace. P-esides the high price o 
clothes and of all descriptions of eatables; every family mus 
have a month’s provision to carry them through the perioc 
during which no mopey is forthcomiaiy. 

I had almost forgotten to say anything about the annua 
gratuity which the Brahmifis of Bengal obtain on the occasion 
of this festival. From time immemorial, when orthodox 
Hindooisn^ was in the ascendant, the Brahmins not only ad 
vanced their claims, aei-now, to all the offerings made to god 
or goddesses, smkll or great, but established a rule that ever 
Hindoo, whose circumstances would permit it, should giv 
them individually, one, two, four, or five Rupees at the retur: 
of this festiv2d. Every respectable Hindoo family, even now 
^'hen heterodoxy is rampant in all the great centre 
of education, has to give., ten,** lififteen, twenty-five, or fift 
Rupees to. Brahmins.' Rich families give much more; S 
verytenacieus are the Brahmins of this privil^e that eve 
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if they earn one hundred Rupees a month by employment 
they will not forego a single Rupee once a year on this occa¬ 
sion, seeing they claim it as a birthright. 

These men have studied human nature, but they have 
built their hopes of permanent ^ain on the baseless fabric 
of a hollow superstition, whicji is destined, through the pro¬ 
gress of improvement, inevitably to fall into decay. It is 
tod'ljte to retrieve the huge blunder of laying a false founda¬ 
tion for their gains. 
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THE KALI POOJAH FESTIVAL. 

N Bengal, next to the Doorga Poojah in point of im¬ 
portance stands the Kali Poojah', which invariably 
takes place on the last night of the decrease (^,the 
moon, in the month of Kartik (bQtween October and Novem¬ 
ber). She is represente(jl as standing on the breist of her hus¬ 
band, ShiYa,withatpnguep^;oje(!:tingtoa great length. She 
has four arms, in one of which she hold)? a scimitar; in another, 
the head of a gaint whom she has killed in a fight, the third hand 

I 

is spread out for the purpose of “bestowing blessing, while by 
the fourth, she welcomes the blessed. She also wears a neck¬ 


lace of skulls and hai' a girdle of hands of giants round her 
loins. To add to the terrific chsracter of the goddess, she 
is represented as a very bla<jk female with her locks hanging* 
down to her heels. The reason ascribed for her standing on 
the breast of her husband, is^-the following: In a combat 
with a formidable giant called Ruckta Beeja, she became so 
elated with joy at her victory that'sbc'^iegan to dance in the 
battle-field so frantically that' all the gods trembled and deli- 
’ berated what to do in order to restbre peace to the earth, 
which, through her dancing was shaken to its foundation. 
After much,consultation, it was decided that her husband 
should be asked to repa*^to the scene of action and persuade 
her to desist. ShiVa, the* husband, accordingly came do\frn, 
but seeing the dreadful carnage and the infuriated counten¬ 
ance as well as the continued dancing of his wife, who could 
not in her frenzy recognise hifti, he threw himself among the 
dea^^dieSof the slain. The ^ojidess was so transported 
withjo^ that in one of he? danfiing feats she chanced to" 
step upon the breast of her husband, wliereupon the,bpdy 
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moved. Struck with amazement she stood motionless for a 
while, and fixing her gaze at length discovered that she had 
trampled on her husband. The sight at once restored her 
feminine modesty, and she stood aghast feeling shocked at the 
unhappy accident* To express hei* shame, she put out her 
tongue and in tfiat posture she is worshipped by her 
followers.* • 

^^iter black fe’atures, the dark night in which she is wor¬ 
shipped, the bleody deeds with which l^r name is associated, 
the countless sacrifices relenttessljv offered at her ^Itar, the 
terrific form in which she is represented, the^ unfeminine and 
warlike posture in which she stands, and last but not least, the 
desperate character of some of* her votaries, invest her name 
with a terror which is without a parallel in the mythological 
legends of the Hindoos. The authors of the Hindoo mytho¬ 
logy could not have invented^ in their fertile imagination a 
Svanguinary character mo’re singujarly calculated to inspire 
terrorf and thereby extorUthe blind adoration of an ignorant 
populace. About s^ven hundred years ago, a devoted fol¬ 
lower of this goddess, ’napied Agum Bagish, proclaimed 
that her worship should.bel|^e»formed in the following manner: 
The image’is to be made, set up, ‘worshipped and destroyed 
on the same night. It is a* «w/« 0/midnight Poojah on the 
darkest night of the month, so that not a single soul from 
outside could know it. He strictly obsetred this ^ule while 
he was alive, and it was said that R^jeh Krishnu Chunder 
Roy of Kishnaghur followed his ejfamplef for some time. 
Baboo Obhoy Churn Mitter of Calcutta and Bhobaney Churn 
Mopkerjee of Jessore also tried to observe the rule prescribed 
above, but as it has been alleged the spirit of secret devotion* 
forsook them after a little while.^ They reverted to the^e^4^ 

* The Hindoos put out their tongAs when* they are shocked at anything. 

t “The imageof Minewa, it will be recollected, was that of a''threatening 
gpddess,. exciting terror. On her shields she bore the head of a gorgon. Sit 
William Jones considers Kali as the Proserpine of the Greeks.” 
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custom of worshipping the goddess on the darkest night in 
Kartik, inviting friends and making pantomimic exhibitions. 

Though her Poojah lasts but one night, the sacrifices of 
goats, sheep and buffaloes are as numerous as those offereci 
before the altar of Doorga. In former tinles, when idolatry 
prevailed universally throughbut Bengal 'and religious belief 
of the people therein was firm and unshakenj the splendour 
with which the worship of this goddess wks performdS was 
second only, as I h^ve remarked, to that of the Doorga. 
Both goddesses, however, still continue to count their votaries 
by millions. “ The reader may form some idea,” says Mr: 
Ward, “ how m^uch idolatry prevailed at the time when the 
Hindoo monarchy flourished from the following circumstance* 
whidi belongs to a modern period, when the Hindoo author¬ 
ity in Hindoostha.! wais almost extinct. Rajah Krishnu 
Chunder Roy, and his two immediate successors, in the month 
of Kartick, annually gave orders to *all the people over whom 
they had a nominal authority to k§;ep the shyma festival, and 
threatened every offender w^th the severest penalties on non- 
compliance. In consequence of thesfe orders, in more than ten 
thousand houses in one night, in tifes^Zillahof Kishnaghur, the 
worship of this goddess was celebrated. The 'number of 
animals destroyed could ndt have been less than ten thousand.” 

Kali, like Doorga, Siva, Vishnu and Krishna, is the guar¬ 
dian deity of many Hindoos, who daily offer their prayers 
to her both in the m^gning and evening. Several, who pos¬ 
sess great wealth and^know nbt how to employ it better, de¬ 
dicate temples to her service and consecrate them with 
ample endowments. In the holy City of Benares, there still 
exists a Kali shrine where hundreds of beggars are daily fed 
at the eKpense of the founder, the late Rani Bhobaney of 
firSftew. Nearly a hundred a'nS fifty years ago. Raja Ram- 
krishna .ejected a temple at Burranagort, about six miles north 
of Calcutta, in honor of this goddess, and spent upwards of a 
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lakh of Rupees when it was first consecrated. He endowed 
it with a large revenue for its permanent support, so that any 
^number of religious mendicants who might come there daily 
could be easily fed. In his prosperous days, this rich zemin¬ 
dar paid an annual revenue of fifty-two lakhs df Rupees to 
the East India Company. ‘Unfortunately the family has 
siq^ been reduced to a state of poverty, and the temple is 
a hedp of ruins. The endowment, like most other endowments 
of this nature, <iisappeared soon after the death of the founder. 
The Rajah of Burdwan’s endowment of this kind still en¬ 
dures, and promises to enjoy a longer lease of life. 

The name of JCali, be ft observed, is 'more extensively 
used than either that of Dporga or Shiva. Wheftever a* 
Native Regiment is to march or set out on an expedition the 
stereotyped acclaim is,— ''Kali MailAy Jay" “victory to 
mother Kali.” When the evening gun is fired in any of the 
•military stations, the ‘almost involuntary exclamation is» 
"Jay Kali Calcutta Wailee" I^or is her worship less uni¬ 
versal than her /ame. On tjje last night of the decrease of 
the moon in Kartik, every family in Bengal must worship her 
though in a somewl^ail^ifferent shape. Every family, rich 
or poor,* Brahmin or Soodar, ‘must celebrate ^he Lucki or 
Kali Poojah before the sacrecf Reck of dhdn or paddy,' 
which in the estimation of a Hindoo is a valuable heritage.* 
Several incidents connected with this religious festival are 
worth recording. In the Upper a^ Central Provinces, as 
in the South of Hindoostan, it is ^called* the Dewallee Fes¬ 
tival. Though the image is not set up, yet the Hindoo and 
Parsi inhabitants observe the holiday by opening their new 
year’s account on that day. Illuminations, fireworks and •all 
sorts of festivities mark the day. To try their luck for the 
next year, almost all Hindoo merchants and bankens •flrdSige 

--j-* ■ ~ -- 

* A Keck is a small round basket, with which Natives- measure rice, the 
Stan of life in Bengal. Every family has its sacred Seik of paddy which is 
preserved with religious care and brought out on such special occasions. 
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in gambling that night, and large sums are sometimes at 
stake on the occasion. In Calcutta, where gambling, is 
strictly prohibited, the law is shamefully violated on that 
dark night. This does not imply, any reflection ott the vigi¬ 
lance of the Police, because the game is catried on surrepti¬ 
tiously. The Parsi merchants‘who deal in wines and stores 
throw open their shops and treat their European customers 
free of cost on that particular day. Their brethren in Bengal 
are, however, not so liberal to their customers, simply because 
it is not their new year’s day. In Calcutta and all over 
Bengal the night is remarkable for illumination,* fireworks, 
feasting, carousidg and garablifig. There is a time-honored 
custom-among the people to Jight bundles of paycAttee or 
faggot^s that night. As is naturally to be expected the chil¬ 
dren take a great dejight in such pastimes. At the close of 
the Poojah a servant of the house takes a Koolow or winnow¬ 
ing fan and a stick with which he beats and sings “ Bad luck, 
out ” and " Good luck in.”t * ^ 

Kali is also the guardian deity of thieves, robbers, thugs 
and such like desperate characters. Before starting on 
their diabolical work, they invoj^e^j|ier aid to protect them 
from detection and punishment. The supposed aid of the 
goddess arms them with osurage a,pd leads them to commit 
the most atrocious crimes. When successful they come and 

• A superstitious idea prevails among the Hindoos that unless they illu¬ 
minate their hduses on this particular night, devils would come and take posses¬ 
sion of them. In the Uppetk-and Central Piovinces it is customary with the 
Hindoo inhabitants'not pply to illuminate but whitewash their houses and deco¬ 
rate the doors and walls of shops with colored China paper so that eve^ 
may look "tmart” according to Native taste. In the Jubbulpore District 1 
have seen the poorest laborer whitewash the mud walls of his tiled-hut with one 
farthing’s worth of white earth called feurwaWre which is found in great abur^- 
dapce in that part of the country. 

t One Joy Chose, a notorious buttbon, was once asked by his old mother 
joke was tob^uch 1 

wrung her breast, tore hn:.&>ur, and refused to be consoled until the son repeated 
the song in proper ordei7 '«. “bad luck out, good'luck in." Trifling with 
/.utka, the goddess <fl' prosperity, is the height of folly. It is puni^heo-with 
misery here and perdition hereafter. 
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offer sacrifices of goats, spirituous liquors and other things, 
under an impression that the superintending power of the 
goddess has shielded them from all harm. But the un¬ 
bending rigor of the British law has almost entirely dissi¬ 
pated the delusion. Many an infamous dacoit irf Bengal has 
confessed his guiU on the scaffold, lamenting that “ Ma Kali' 
h^ not protected him in the hour of need. The notorious 
" Rug^io Dacoit’* of Hooghly, whose very name terrified a way¬ 
ward child into sleep, macle fearful disclosures as to the 
originating cause of his nun>erous crimes. Some forty years 

0 ft # 

' ago there lived in Calcutta a veiy respectable Hindoo gentle¬ 
man, by name Rajkissore Diitt, who was a very great devotee 
of this goddess. Every month, on the last night*of the 
decrease of the moon, he, it was said, used to sdKup an 
image of this goddess, and adorned hdir person with gold 
and silver ornaments to the value of about one thousand 
Rupees which were afterwards given to the officiating priest. 
On the annual return of this g^'and Poojah in the month of 
Kartik, he used tq give the goddess a gold tongue, and deco¬ 
rate her four arms with divers gold ornaments to the cost of 
about three thousand^R^eqs, and his other expenses amount¬ 
ed to aftother six or seven thousand. For h number of 
years he continued to oelebrate* the Poojah in the above 
magnificent style, his veneration becoming more intensified 
as his wealth increased. He established a Bank in Calcutta 
called the “ India Bank,” which circu,i^ed notes of its own to 
a considerable amount. A tombination was formed among 
a few influential Natives, whose names I am ashamed to 
tyention, and a well concocted system of fraud was organised. 
Through one, Dwarkey Nath Mitter, a son-in-law of 
Rajkissore, Company’s Paper or Government Securities to tim 
amount of about twenty Ij%lflis ojF Rupees were fo«g«^ and 
passed off as genuine on the public. But as frahd succeeds 
for a'short while only, the gigantic scheme was soon. dis- 
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covered, and the delinquent was tried, convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for life to one of the Penal Settle¬ 
ments of the East India Company, where he lived for several 
years to rue the consequences of his iniquitous conduct. 
His eldest son told the writer that his father concealed in a 
wall of one of the rooms of his house* Bank notes for 
upwards of a Lakh of Rupees. When the search of^he 
Police was over he opened the part of the walfand tohisutter 
disappointment found all the notes crumbled to pieces, and 
become a small bundle of rotten paper of no earthly use to 
any one. Thus was iniquity rightly punished. No wonder that 
the deep faith of kajkissore in the goifdess.Kali did not avail 
hhn in She hour of danger. His flagitious career commenced 
by a blind dovotion to his guardian deity, culminated in a 
gigantic forgery, anlfl closed with transportation and infamy. 

It is generally known that there exists a temple of this 
goddess in the suburbs of Calcutta, which has long been cele-: 
brated for its sanctity. The‘place is, called Kali Ghat, about 
four miles south of Governnjent House. ,It is not exactly 
known when this temple was first built. The probable con¬ 
jecture is that some three hundred d^am ago a shrewd and 
far-seeing member of the sacerdotal class, observing'the great 
veneration in which the godSess was .held among the Hindoos 
of those days, erected a temple to the image and gave the place 
a name after her, the renown of which, as Calcutta grew in 
importance, gradually^spread far and wide. To perpetuate, 
the holy character of the shriile, and to consecrate it by 
traditional sanctity, the following story was given out, in the 
truth of which the generality of the orthodox Hindoos have^ a 
firm belief. In time out of mind, when the Suttee (Doorga) 
,^estroyecUherself on the Trisool (three edged weapon), one of 
hCT filTgars was said to have/allifton the spot on which the 
temple nov^stands and in whose recess the priests pretend it is 
still, preserved. Hence the sacred character of the shrine, 
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which still attracts thousands of devotees every year from all 
parts. In popular estimation from a religious point of view 
she does not yield much to the Juggernauth of Orissa, the 
Bisseshur of Benares, the Krishna of Brindabun, the Gyasoor 
of Gya, and thelMahadeb of Buddinauth. Fortunately for the 
site of the temple, which is in* close proximity to the metropolis 
of British India, and until recently was in the immediate 
nfflgljbourhood* of the highest Appellate Court (Suddur 
Dewanny Acjawlut) independently of its bordering on the 
Addigunga (the original sgpred stream of Ganges), it has 
always drawn the wealthiest %nd poefrest portions of the 
•Hindoo communify. IHad the offtrings in'gold, silver and in 
kind fallen to the share of onf priest, it is not too much to say 
that he would long before this have been as rich as tb^ Juggut 
Sett (Banker of the world) of Moorshec^bad, who was reputed 
to have been worth upwards of fifteen crores of Rupees. 

Wealthy Hindoos, w^en on a visit to Kali Ghat, 
•expend from one to fifty thoAsand Rupees on the worship 
of this goddessj^ in the shape of valuable ornaments, silver 
plate, dishes &c., sweetmeats and food for a large number of 
Brahmins, and small ^presents to thousands of beggars, 
besides* numerous Mcriiices cjf goats, sheep’and buffaloes, 
which make the space, before the temple swim with blood, 
The flesh of goat, and sheep is freely used by the saktd class 
of Hindoos when offered to Kali and Doorga, but they 
would never use it without such an oblation, ft is otherwise 
called britM or unsanctified flesh, whi<;h is altogether quite 
unfit for the use of a religious ftindoo. But the progress 
of English education has made terrible jnroads on the reli- 
*gious practices of the people,, at least of the rising genera¬ 
tion.* The following description of the Kali or 

* Young Bengal is no longer satisfied with Kali Ghat^ 
being improved and ffis mind disabused, he must needs have kid and mutton 
from the new Municipal market, which is certainly superior in quality to that 
M Kali Ghat. 
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Poojah given by Mr. Ward will serve to convey to the 
reader some idea of the nature of the festival. 

"A few years ago,” says he, “I went to the house of 
Kali Sunkur Ghose at Calcutta, at the time of the Shyma 
festival, to • see the animals sacrii^ced *10 Kali. The 
buildings where the worship was performed were raised on 
four sides, with an area in the middle. The image was 
placed at the north end with the face to the south; and tSe 
two side rooms, and one of th6 end rooms .opposite the 
image, were filled with Spectators; in the area were the 
animals devoted to sdcrifice, And also the executioner, with 
Kali Sunkur, a feW attendants, and About twenty persons* 
to throw*the animal down and hpld it in the post, while the 
head w^ cut off. The goats were sacrificed first, then the 
buffaloes, and last ofe all, two or three rams. In order to 
secure the animals, ropes were fastened round their legs; they 
were then thrown down, and th 4 neok placed in a piece of 
wood fastened into the ground* and oppn at the top like the' 
space betwixt the prongs of a fork. After the animal’s neck 
was fastened in the wood by a peg which passed over it> 
the men who held it pulled forciblW^t the heels, while the 
executioner, with a broad heavy axe cut off the head 'at one 
blow ; the heads were carriad in an, elevated posture by an 
attendant, (dancing as he^went) the blood running down him 
on all sides, into the presence of the goddess. Kali 
Sunkur, at thd close, went-up to the executioner, took him in 
his arms, and gave,him several presents of cloth, &c. The 
heads and blood of the animals, as well as different meat 
offerings, are presented, with incantations, as a feast to the god¬ 
dess after which clarified butter .is burnt on a prepared altar of 
.^Md. Nevgr did I see men so eagerly enter into the 
Mi^Wing pf blood, nor do I tl^k any butchers could 
slaughter animals more «xpertly. The place literally swam 
with blood. The bleating of the animals, the numbers sljfin, 
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and the ferocity of the people employed, actually made me 
unwell, and I returned about midnight, filled with horror 
and indignation.” In the foregoing account, Mr. Ward has 
‘omitted to say anything about the nocturnal revelry with which 
the festival is in ihost instances accompanied. I have witness¬ 
ed scenes on such, occasions, which are too disgusting to be 
'•described. Not only the officiating priest and the spiritual 
gui^e» but all the members of the family and not a few of 
the guests pastake of the spirituous liquors offered to the 
goddess, and in a state of. intoxication sing Ramprasadi 
■ songs befitting the occasion. The festival closes with orgies 
such as are observed in Ihe worship’ of Bacchus. There are, 
however, a few honorable exertions to the rule, who, ‘though 
they perform the worship of this goddess, yet altc^ether 
abstain from drinking. The goddess, Kili, is their guardian 
deity, they worship her daily, but are known never to touch 
a drop of wine. They attribute to her all the worldly 
prosperity they enjoy ancj look td her for everlasting blessed¬ 
ness. Such meq, have no f^ith in the common drunken 
motto, " Bhatey ma Bhobaney" mother Blwbaney (another 
name of Kali) is in the^'9up.” But the grand characteristic 
*of this and similar {estivals w’»ich are annually recurring 
is, as I have already mentioned, ‘ 'the wine, the fruit and the 
lady fair.” 

“ Even bacchanedian madness has its charms.” 

J 

But to return to the priests of ,KaIi Ghat.—As time 
rolled on, their descendants Inultiplied so rapidly that it soon 
became necessary to allot a few days only in the year to 
each of the families, and on grand occasions, which are not 
a few, the offertories are proportionately divided among the 
whole set of the sacerdotal class. Thus it has now becomg^ 
a case of what a Hindoo jytiverb so aptly expresses : “ The 
flesh of a sparrow divided into a hundred parts,** or infini¬ 
te simal quantities. 


T 
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God has so constituted man that he can find little or no 
enjoyment in a state of inactivity. The proper employ¬ 
ment of time, therefore, is essentially necessary to the 
progressive development of our powers and faculties, the 
non exercise of which must needs induce idle and vicious 
habits. No bread is sweet unless it is earned by the sweat 
of our brow. The Haidars (priests) of Kali.Ghaut having 
no healthy occupation in which to engage their mind$, and 
depending for their sustenance bn a means which requires 
neither physical nor mental labor, have inevitably been led 
to adopt the Epicurean mode of life, which says, “ eat, drink 
and be merry.” This habit is' further confirmed by' the 
"peculiar" nature of the religious .principles which the worship 
of this'|[oddess enjoins. Certain texts of the Tantra Shaster 
expressly inculcate lhat without drinking the mind is not 
properly prepared for religious exercise and contemplation. 
The pernicious effects of such a monstrous doctrine are suffi¬ 
ciently obvious. It has beeh said t^at not only the men but 
the women also are in the habit of drinking. As a necessary 
consequence the vicious practice has n6t only enervated their 
minds but made their “ wealth smalj their want great.” Dis¬ 

putes often afi.se between the worshippers and the priests of the 
■ temple respecting the offefings and the proper division of 
the same, the latter often claiming the lion’s share which the 
former are unwilling to submit to. Gross lies are sometimes 
told in the presence of the goddess in order to secure to the major 
portion of the offerings in the interests of the worshippers— 
an expedient which the notorious rapacity of the officiating 
Brahmins imperatively demands. Surrounded by an atmos¬ 
phere densely impregnated with the miasm of a false reli- 
<; io n and * corrupt morality, the ennobling thought of a true 
God iand1;he moral aacountabilit^ribf man never enters their 
rtiind.s. TKc -cliief end and aim of theirdife is to impose on 
the credulity of their blind votaries, and thereby pander to 
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their unhallowed desires and selfish gratification. Nor can 
they rise to a higher and purer sphere of life because from 
, their childhood they are nurtured in the cradle of error, 
ignorance, indolence and profligacy. Who can contemplate 
the effects of their impure orgies’on the eighth, ninth, four¬ 
teenth and fifteen*nights of the increase and decrease of the 
"fnoon without being reminded of the saturnalia of the Greeks?* 
If a ^ober-minded man were to visit the holy shrine of Kali 
Ghat on one df these nights, he woujd doubtless be shocked at 
the unrestrained debaucherj? tljat runs /iot in the name of 
religion. The temple, no less than^the priv§te domicile of the 
priests, presents aft uninterrupted scene of bacchanalian revel¬ 
ry, which is unspeakably abominable. Men deprived of a 
sense of shame, and women of decency^nd morality, mingle" 
in the revels, and the result is that all the cherished 
notions of the better part pf humanity are at once put to 
•flight. It is painful to reflect that notwithstandings the pro¬ 
gress of enlightenment* in the great centre of Indian civili¬ 
zation, people stiH clin^ to th® adoration of a blood-thirsty 
goddess, and to the suipport of a depraved class of priests. 
The sacrifices of gt»t.«< '<hcrt arc daily offered before the altar 
of Kali being too numerous for local consumption, are sold to 
outside customers much in the same manner as fruits and 
vegetables are brought from the neighbouring villages into 


* The writer in his younger days remembers have been once taken up on 
a Kali Pooiah night by a gang of in^mous drunkards in the very heart of Cal¬ 
cutta. When he was returmng home almut midnight*in company with some of 
his friends after seeing the tiniAsU, he being tUc youngest of the lot had neces¬ 
sarily lagged behind, when to his utter dismay he was suddenly laid hold of by a 
man who smelt strongly of liquor and carried him hurriedly into an empty house 
•n the roadside. The first shout at the very threshold wai,—“ here we have got 
n naori\ t. e, a victim; the ruffians, wt\p had their faces covered with clotl^, 
jumped up at the announcement, and one of them accosted him in the following 
manner—“what money and pice have you got? The writer replied a few an ^jV 
pice only. No Kupees? asked another; whereupon they all fell to^archine^m 
person and stripped him of all his®Iotbes, avhich consisted of a dhooty, a cMifmr 
and a.jamd, and finally lytle him go. As a matter of course ke was obliged 
to return home almost in a state of nudity, one of his friends lending him a Mdnr 
on tffe occasion. In these days the introduction of gas light and the posting of 
constables on the h^hway have greatly checked such ruffianism, 
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the market. On Saturday the sale is larger than on the other 
week days, because that night is specially dedicated to the 
worship of Bacchus, Sunday affording a respite from work.. 
But the sale of Kali Ghat goat meat h^s of late been much 
interfered with by the 'establishment of rival shrines in 
several parts of Calcutta, where a pound ‘is to be had for 
three annas. The owners (mostly prostitutes dnd drunkards)^ 
of these pseudo-goddesses, vulgarly called KasJidye or bdtcher 
Kali, sacrifice one or two ^goats every morning without any 
ceremony^ except oq Saturday tvhen the number is doubled 
to meet increased^ requirements. Thus a regular and profi¬ 
table butcher’s trade is openly carried on tn the name of the 
goddess, and the generality of the Sakta Hindoos feel no 
religious scruples in using the meat which is thus sanctified. 
The comparative eale with which flesh is now obtained in 
Calcutta has tended, in no small, degree, to encourage habits 
of drinking among a proverbially abkemious race of men ;■ 
it being the popular impression that meat neutralises the 
effects of spirituous liquors.* * • 

Many images of Kali which ha.ve from time to time been 
set up in and about Calcutta, ostens^yjbr religious but .prac- 

t- fc 

tically for secular purposes, in'imitation of the unrivalled pro¬ 
totype at Kali Ghat, have acquired linenyiable celebrity, and 
been made subservient as a source of income to the owner 
and the oflfiQating priests, who fatten on the offerings made to 
the goddess in the shape of money and provisions. Thus, for 
instance, the Sidhdssurry.or Kali of Nimtollah obtains a few 


* This idea is strengthened by the opinion of Native medical students, many 
of whom, it is a matter of regret, are not great advocates of temperance. Natives 
us^ liquor not for health but solely for itHoxicating purposes. A very successful 
Native Practitioner to whom not only the writer but many of his respectable 
S'KiCfids are uilder great obligation, not lone ago fell a victim to the besetting 
' vice of intemperance, and confessed his giult like a penitent sinner in his dy¬ 
ing moments. Tf is riq>ntation was so'great at one time that it was said “ patients 
felt half cured when he entered the room.” In the- Beginning of bis brilliant 
career be w.is one of the roost staunch advocates of temperance. How frail 
is human nature! 
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Rupees daily from such Hindoos as are carried to the river¬ 
side to breathe their last, independently of the small presents 
made at all hours of the day, especially in the mornings and 
evenings, when the crpwd assembles. It is amusing to ob¬ 
serve the complaisance \frith which & Brahmin gives a conse¬ 
crated Bil/aputtrat>r flower to*a devotee in return for a Rupee 
^so. A shre\^d Brahmin, like the ancient Roman soothsayer, 
laughs in his sleeves at such stupidity. 

A Sanskrit proverb says tljat a meritorious work 
endures. It keeps alive thte pame o^ the founder, and 
this vanity furnishes the strongest stimuli^ to the endow¬ 
ment of works of a religious character, and of^ public 
utility. It is, however, a painful fact that the nature and 
character of such endowments is, in most cases, lamentably 
wanting in the element of stability. Two or three gener¬ 
ations after the death of the f9under, the substance of the estate 
being impaired, the family is reduced to a state of poverty, the 
surviving members, often*a set of demoralised idlers, depend 
for their support on the usufauct of the Deybatra, originally 
set apart for exclusively religious pueposes, and placed 
beyond the reach oOlanv: 'In these days the offshoots of 
many families are absolutely cfependent on this sacred fund 
for their subsistence, and * the consequence naturally is that 
the endowment is frittered away and the work itself inevi¬ 
tably falls into decay. Thus in process of time both the 
fund and the founder’s name pass into Otter oblivion,* 

The following account given by Mr. Ward about the death 
of a devotee of this goddess will not be uninteresting. “ In 
the year 1809, Trigonu Goswamee, a vyiiktavudhootu, died 
at Kali Ghat in the following'manner; Three days before 
his death, he dug a grave jie^ar his hut, in a place sfirroundad 
by three viVwu trees which*he himself had planted. In the 
evening he placed *a lamp in the grave, in which an offering 
* For an account of the Batnachartt Sect, see note D. 
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of flesh, greens, rice, &c,, to the shakals was made, repeating it 
the next evening. The following day he obtained from a rich 
native ten rupees worth of spirituous liquors, and invited a. 
number of pendicants, who sat drinking wi^h him till twelve 
at noon, when he asked among the s^ctators at what hour it 
would be full moon ; being informed, he went and sat in his 
grave, and continued drinking liquors. Just before the tirfte 
for the full moon, he turned his head towards the temple of 
Kali, and informed the spectators that he‘had come to 
Kali Ghat with thp hope of seeing the goddess, not the ^ 
image in the tqmple. ^e ha^ beqn frequently urged by 
different persons to visit the temple, but “though he had not 
assigned a reason for his omisSion, he now asked what he 
was to go and see tlyire; a temple ? He could see that from 
where he was. A piece of stone made into a face, or the 
silver hands? He could see stones and silver any where 
el.se. He wished to see tlje goddess herself, but he had 
not, in this body, obtained the light. However, he had 
.still a mouth and a tongue, fend he.wouRJ again call upon 
her; he then called out aloud twjce, “ Kali ? Kali ?” and 
almost immediately died ;—probably from excessive intoxi¬ 
cation. The spectators, though Hindoos (who in general 
despise a drunkard), considered th*is man as a great saint, 
who had foreseen his own death, when in health. He had 
not less than four hundred disciples.” 

The various causds which h^ve hitherto conspired to 
impart a sanctity to this famous temple are gradually waning 
kn their influence, but it will be a very long time before the 
minds of the mass of the people are completely purified in 
the crucible of true Religion, 'before which superstition and 
priestcraft must vani.sh into air., 



X. 

THIf SARASWATI POOJAH. 

ARASWAJ"! is the Hindoo goddess of learning. She 
is represented as seated in a water lily and playing 
' on a lute. Throughout Bengal her worship is cele¬ 
brated with more or less pomp on the fifth day of the increase 
of the moon, in the Bengali,month of Magha or Falgoon 
•(February). As the popular ShaStras reckon the commence¬ 
ment of spring from this date, the pcoplb, especially the 
young and gay of both sexes, put on basantee or yello\it 
garments, and indulge in all sorts of low merriment, manife.st- 
ing a depraved and vitiated taste. I 
Every Hindoo, young or old, who is able to read and write, 
observes this ceremony, with apparent solemnity, abstaining 
from the use of fish on that day es a mark of reverence to 
the goddess. The worship is performed either before an 
image of the god<^ess, or before a pen, ink-bottle and pooti 
(manuscript), which are •symbolically regarded as an appro¬ 
priate .substitute for tfie ‘image. ^ The officiating.priest, after 
reading the prescribed formula, ;ind presenting rice, fruits, 
sweetmeats, flowers, &c., directs the votaries of the goddess 
to stand up with flowers in their hands and rephat the 
usual service, beseeching her to bestpw on theifl the bless¬ 
ings of learning, health, wealth, good luck, longevity, fame, 
&c. Apart from its idolatrous featdre, it is a rather strange 
sight to see a number of youths, after going through the 
process of ablution and changing their clothes, stand yp 
before the goddess in a body, and in a devotional spirit ad¬ 
dress her in prayer for the bictsings above enumeratetJ. Ev^ 
apart from its superstitious character, it is decidedly objection¬ 
able •on the .score of its purely secular tendency, as it 
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makes no allusion whatever to the primary object of all pray 
er, vis,, the atonement and pardon of sin and the salvation 
of the soul—an element in which the religious ceremonies of 
the Hindoos are singularly deficient. 

' “ Life is real, life is earnest, , 

And the grave is not its goal; 

‘ Dust thou art, to dust retumest,’ 

Was not spoken of the soul.” 

It was reported of Sir William JoneS that when he 
studied Sanscrit, he used to place on the tables metal image 
of this goddess, evidently to please his Pundit. Let it not 
be inferred from this that he advocated the continuance of 
idolatry; far from it, but even in appearance to acquiesce ih 
homage to an idol made of clay, and straw is to withhold from 
the Most High the reverence, gratitude and obedience due 
to Him alone. The early formation of a prayerful habit 
divested of any idolatrous feature will always exercise a 
healthy religious influence on the mind in maturer years. 

In every chatoospati or school, the Brahmin Pundit and 
his pupils worship this goddess with rcjligious strictness. 
The Pundit setting up an image, invites all his patrons, neigh¬ 
bouring friends and acquaintanqc.i.bn this occasion. Every 
one who attends must make a present of one or a half Rupee 
' to the goddess, and returns home with the hollow benedic¬ 
tion of the Brahmin. To so miserable a .strait have the learn¬ 
ed Pundits been reduced of late years, that they anxiously 
look forward to the anniversary of this fe.stival as a small 
harvest of gain tc them^ as the authoritative ministers of 
the goddess. They make from fifty to one hundred Rupees 
a year by the celebration of this Poojah, which keeps theip 
for six months; should any. of their friends fail to make 
,the usual, present to the goddess, they are sure to come and 
demand it as a right.* ' ,' 

* A gift once made to a Brahmin must be continued from year to year 
till the donor dies; in some cases it is tenable from one generation to another. 
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Females are not allowed to take a part in the worship of 
this goddess, simply because the great lawgiver of the coun- 
. try has denied them this privilege. They, however, now-a- 
days read and vp'ite in spite of the traditional^ prohibition* 
but are religiously forlJidden to ^ay their prayer before the 
goddess, though she is hersel*f an embodiment of their sex- 
'’ft is quite obVious that feelings of lamentable debasement 
arise fh their hearts at the annual recurrence of this festival, 
strongly reminding them of the , unhealthy, unnatural or¬ 
dinance of their great lawgiVer., , 

The day following^the Poojah, the frozen are not per¬ 
mitted to eat any yres/i prepared article of food, but must be 
satisfied with stale, cold things, such as boiled rice and boileS 
pease with a few vegetables, totally abstaining from fish, 
which they cannot do without on any other day. Taking place 
on the sixth day of the increase of the moon, this part of the 
•festival is called Situl S'hasthi as enjoining the use of cold food. 

As a mark of homage to tSe goddess, the Hindoos do 
not read or write on^ that day. Hence the day is observed 
as a holiday in public^and mercantile offices where the 
clerks are mostly Hmdoas/ Should any necessity arise they 
write in red ink, as all the inlAtands in the household are 
washed out and placed Itefore the goddess for annual conse¬ 
cration. They are, however, not prevented from attending 
to secular business on this occasion. Unlike thq sanguinaiy 
character of the Poojahs of Doorga ahd Kali, no bloody sacri¬ 
fices are offered to this gentle goddess. But as regards rude 
merriment, the one in question does not form an exception 
to the others. Revelry and unbecoming mirth are the grand 
characteristics of this as indeed of almost every other Hindbo 
festival. It is sickening to reflect how indecency and ipi- 
morality are thus unblushr^ly ccwntenanced under the sacred 
name of religion. * 
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Loose women celebrate this festival, and keep up dan- 
cing and singpng all night in a bestial state of intoxica¬ 
tion to the utter disgust of all sober-minded men. The. 
Moharajadi of Burdwan used to expend largf sums of money 
on this occasion, engaging the best daiicing girls of the metro¬ 
polis and illuminating and ornamenting his palace in a 
splendid style, besides giving entertainment fo his Englisif 
and Native friends. Vast multitudes of people from Calcutta 
still resort to his palace and admire the profifse festoons of 
flowers and the yel|ow appepaftce of everything, indicative 
of the advent of spriV g,—a season which, according to popu¬ 
lar notion, invites the mind to indulge hi licentious mirth. 
R'’is ne^less to enumerate farther the many obscenities prac¬ 
tised in songs and actions on this occasion. 
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THE FEfeTIV.AL OF CAKES. 

the {innual commemoration of this popular festival 
Bengal, which is analogous to the English 
“ Harvest home,” the people in general, and the 
agricultural classes in particular, mahifest a gleeful appearance, 
indicative of national demonstrations o&joy and ftiirth. It 
takes place in the Bengalee month- of rous or January, fol¬ 
lowing immediately in the wake of the English Christaias agfL 
New year’s day. With the exception of the upper ten thou¬ 
sand, almost all men, women and children alike participate 
in the festivities of the season, and for three succeeding days 
are occupied in rural pastintes and gastronomical enjoyment. 
The popular cry on this occasio*, is— “Awoynee, Bownee, teen 
deen, pittaey, that, kkawnee" “the Pous or Makar Sankranti is 
come, let three days ‘be passed in eatii.g cakes and rice,” 
accompanied by a supplementary invocation to the goddess 
of Prosperity (Lukshmee) th^t she may afford her votaries 
ample stores so that tjyey may# never know want. As the ^ 
outward manifestation of this internal wish, they tie all their 
chests, boxes, beddings, the earthen cooking pots in the 
kitchen, as well as those in the storg-house containing their 
food grains, and in fact every movable article in the house, 
with shreds of straw that they may ilways remain intact. The 
origin of this festival is involved in obscurity, but tradition 
says that it sprung from the general desire of the people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits to celebrate the last day of 
Pous, and two succeeding days, in eating what {jkey most 
relish, cakes of all #orts, to their hearts’ content, after having 
haruested and gathered their corn and other food grains. 
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which form the main staff of their life. Whatever may have 
been the origin of this festival, it is evident that it does not 
owe its existence, like most other Hindoo festivals, to priest¬ 
craft. The idea is good and the tendency excellent. After' 
harvesting and gathering the fruits of^^fheir labour, on which 
depend not only their individual subsistenpe throughout the 
year, but the general prosperity of the country, by the dev^ 
lopment of its resources, the husbandmen are.well entitled to 
lay aside, for a short while, the ploughshare, and taking 
three days rest, spend • them, in rural amusements and 
festivities 'amid theii domestic circle. All this tends, in no 
small degree, to awal en and revive dormant feelings of love 
,^^d friendliness by mutual exchange of invitations as well as 
of good fellowship. Their incessant toil in the field during 
the seven previous md'nths, their intense anxiety on the score 
of weather, carefully noting, though not with the scientific 
precision of the meteorological reporter, deficient and plen- ' 
teous rainfall, and apprehending the destructive October gale, ^ 
when the ears of corn are almost fully developed, their con¬ 
stant watchfulness for the prevention of theft and the destruc¬ 
tion of the crops by cattle, their unceasing weeding out of 
troublesome ,and useless plants an^ cassay grass, sometimes 
wading in marshy swamp oi; mire knee deep, and their inces¬ 
sant anxiety for the due payment of rent to the zemindar, or 
perhaps \of interest to the relentless money lender, are sources 
of uneasiness that do ijot allow them a moment’s peace of 
mind. Should they, by way of relaxation, cease to work for 
three days in the year, th^ are not to be blamed for laziness 
or supineness. The question of a good harvest is of such 
im,mense importance to an agricultural country like India^, 
that when the god. Ram Chunder, the model king, visited his 
subjects iij Oude, the first thing he asked them was about the 
state of the xrops, arid when tfte enquiry was favorably 
• answered, his mind was set at rest, and he cheerfully unfolded 
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to them the scheme of his future Government.* Physically 
and practically considered, temporary cessation from labor 
is indispensable to recruit the energy of the exhausted frame 
•of body, and promote the normal vigor of mind. So in 
whatever light this n&tional jubilee is regarded, socially, 
morally or scientifically, ^t is productive of beneficial results, 
ultimately contributing to the augmentation of the material 
prosperity of the land. 

Some of my countrymen of a fastidious taste look upon 
this festival as a puerile and foolish entertainment, because it 
.possesses no dignified feature to command it to their atten¬ 
tion, but they should consider that it is vee» from the idola¬ 
trous abominations and rank obscenity by which raost 9^. 
the Hindoo festivals are charaterised, independently of its 
having a tendency to promote the innocilnt mirth and gene¬ 
ral hilarity of the masses, whose contentment is the best test 
of a good government and of a generous landed aristocracy. 
1'. So popular is this festival agiongst the people that the 
Mussulmans have a common saying to the effect, that their 
Ee/I, Bakrid and* Shub-i-Bafat —three of their greatest 
national festivals—are no match for the Hindoo Pous Sakrad. 

Our,children and women^ in the city, ^yhose minds 
are so largely tinctured with^an instinctive regard for 
all festivities, share in the general excitement. On 
this occasion, exchanges of presents of sweetmeats, 
cloths, . js^gery, ghee, flour, oranges, cereals,* cocoanuts, 
balls of concentrated milk, vegetabfes, spices, sugar, al¬ 
monds, raisins, etc, are made between relatives in order 


•* Indeed, it has become a byword among the Natives in general that the 
ODmpound word, “ Ram-Rajya," or the empire of Ram is synonymous with a 
happy dynasty. There existed peace, ynion and harmony among the peojplc^ 
in uie infancy of society. Almost every family had its assigned plot of land 
which they cultivated, and the fruits of which they enjoyed withoutsthe incubus 
of a rack-renting system, because^the virgin soil always afforded ^n abundant 
harvest. The wants of the peopt* were fjsw and those were easily supplied. 
In fact there was a complete identity ofinterests between the rulers°and the ruled. 
The result was universal contentment and happiness. But unhappily the present 
advaifted stage of social organisation has considerably Impaired the relation. 
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that they may be enabled to solemnise the cake festival 
with the greatest Iclat. In respectable families, the women 
cheerfully take the trouble of making these preparations, 
instead of trusting them to their female cooks, because 
male cooks are no adepts In the jift. Sb nicely are these 
cakes made and in such variety, that thp late Mr. Cock¬ 
erell, a highly respected merchant of this Qjty, used every 
year to get an assortment from his Baboo and invite, his 
friends to partake of them ; and notwithstanding the pro¬ 
verbial differences of tarste, th^re are few who would not 
relish thefn, k '■ 

The boys in^thl* many pdtshdlAs or primary schools 
ground Calcutta, anniiially keep up this festival in a splendid 
style. The more advanced form themselves into a band 
of songsters, and, attended by bands of musicians with all 
the usual accompaniments of flags, staves, etc., proceed in 
procession from their respective schools to the bank of the 
river Bhagiruttee, singing rhythmically in a chorus all the 
way in praise of the holy stream, and of her powers of salva¬ 
tion in the present Yu£;alor iron age.' When they reach 
their destination they pour forth th^it songs most vociferously. 
They afterwards perform the, usual ablutions and return home 
in the same manner asthey^set out from the Pdtshdld, regard 
ing the performance as an act of great merit. 


tfrat whfc 
subjects iq u 
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THE HOLI‘FESTIVAL. 


Bgm|HE annlial return of this festival in honor of the god 
m M^Krishna, excites the religious feelings and superstitious 
®®®frenzy <S{ the Hindoos not onjy in Bengal but also in 
Orissa, Bombay, and in the Uf)per Provinces of India. From 
time immemorial, it has continued to t^etfise a very great 
influence over the nflnds of the people at large, so much so that 
what the Holi festival is in the Upper Provinces, the Doorga 
Poojah is in the Lower Provinces of l|engal, being by far 
the most popular and demonstrative in all their leading fea¬ 
tures. Though originally and essentially a Hindoo festival 
of a religious character, dedicated to the worship of a Hindoo 
god, it has subsequently ‘assumed a jubilant phase, drawing 
the followers of a different creed to its rani's: hence not a few 
Mussulmans in Upper I^dia observe it in a secular sense, 
quite distinct from its religious aspect or requirements. 

In Bengal it is called Dole fattra, or the roclcfng of the 
image of Krishna on its flirone. *It occurs on the day of the 
full moon in the Bengallee month of Falgoon or March, at 
the vernal equinox,—a season of the year when all the ap¬ 
petites, passions and desires of the people are supposed to 
be more or less inflamed, and they qaturaliy seek outlets of 
gratiflcation. In the Upper Provinces it is known by the 
name of Holi, or festival of scattering fhag or red powder 
among friends and others. On the previous night th*e 
people both here and in the Upper Provinces burn 
amidst music the effigy an ^incouth straw inSage of a 
giant named Maydhfcoor, who caused great disturbance among 
the gflds and goddesses in their hours of meditation and pray- 
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er. To put a stop to this unholy molestation the god 
Narayan or Krishna destroyed the giant by means of his 
matchless valor and skill, and thus restored peace in heaven 
as well as qn earth. To commemorate this^ glorious achieve¬ 
ment, the image of the above giant! is annually burnt on the 
night previous to the Holi festival. 

The religious part of the ceremony, irrespective of its 
idolatrous element, is performed in accordance with the ori¬ 
ginal rules of the Hindop ritual, which are free from all kinds 
of abominations. But the great body of the people, lacking 
the vital principl/e oi a pure and true faith and following the 
impulse of unrestraijped appetites, have gradually sunk into 
the depths of corr^iption,—the outcome of impure imagi¬ 
nations and of a vil[.ated taste. In Bengal, the observance 
of this festival is not characterised by anything that is vio¬ 
lently opposed to the social amenities of life. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the many-featured phasp and multitudinous requirements 
of the Hindoo creed, the peculiarities of this festival are main¬ 
ly confined to the^worship of the household image, and the 
entertainment of the Brahmins arid friends. Daubing the 
bodies of the guests with red powdar in an either dry or liquid 
state, and singing songs descriptive of the sports of Krishna 
with the milk-maids in the groves" of Brindabun, form the 
constibient elements of the festival in Bengal. Offerings of 
rice, fruits and sweetmeats are made to the god, and its body is 
also smeared with redipbwder by the officiating priest, so as to 
render it one with that of its followers. At the close of the cere¬ 
mony, the rite of purification is performed, which restores the 
image—either a piece of stone or metal—^to its normal purity. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in this festival, no new 
image n.ade of clay and straw is either set up or thrown 
into thesacmd stream, as is invaKably the case with the other 
Hindoo gods and goddesses generally" worshipped by the 
people of Bengal. Kri^na, in whose honor this festival is 
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celebrated, has many forms, one of which generally consti¬ 
tutes the household deity that is worshipped every morning 
and evening by the hereditary priest with all the solemnity 
of a religious service., A Hindoo who keeps an image of 
this god is esteemed more in a religious point of view than 
one who is withofit it. In thb popular estimation he escape? 
many censures to which a godless Hindoo is often exposed. 
Nor is this at all singular. An orthodox Hindoo who offers 
up his daily prayer to his tutelar dejty is at - least more con¬ 
sistent in his principles, which, ^as Confucius -very justly says, 
means Heaven, than one who is tossec7 about by a wavering 
faith in the indistinguistiable whirl of life. 

The festival of Dole Jattra or HoAin Bengal, commeric- 
ing on the day of the full moon, v|ries, however, in its 
observance as to the day on which it is to be held. Some 
celebrate it on the first, soine on the second, and sotne again 
on the third, fifth, seventh, ninth day of the dark phase of the 
nfioon. Generally Vaishnaws, or the followers of Krishna, 
observe it, though in some cases, the SaI;tos,—the followers 
of Doorga and Kalli—^Igo celebrate it. No bloody sacri¬ 
fices are offered on the ocoasion. Apart from the religious 
merit atfributed to the cerenfonial, it is com'pflratively a 
tame and undemonstrative affair ^n the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal when compared with the sensational excitem^t with 
which it is celebrated in the Upper Provinces, In Orissa 
too, it is kept up with great eclat befoVe the shrine of Juggur- 
nauth and its environs. Thousan^Js and 'tens of thousanc^ 
of pilgrims from a great distance congregate there on this 
occasion and offer their oblations to the “ stumped” lord of 
the world. When the inhabitants of Bengal talk of their 
most popular festivals, they jjronounce almost invdluntarily 
the Dole and Doorgutsu^,‘^vX the latter has long since com¬ 
pletely eclipsed the* former. Morally, socially- and intellec¬ 
tual!^ the enlightened Bengallees are assuredly the Athenians 
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of Hindoostan. Their growing intelligence and refined 
taste,—the outcome of English education—have imbued 
them with a healthier ideal of moral excellence than any 
other section of the Indian population throughout the length 
and breadth' of the land«(the Parsi| of Bombay excepted). 
Tt is owing to the influence Of ihis superior moral sense 
that they do not abandon themselves to the general corruption 
of manners obtaining in Upper India during the „ Holi 
festival. 

“ Fools make a mock at sin”'is a scriptural proverb which 
is especially applicatte to the inhabitants of the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces on the annuaL return of this'festival. Unlike their 
Bfethren in Bengal yaey pay greater attention to the secular 
than to the religiousi. part of the ceremony. A few days 
before the Holi, as if to enkindle the flame of a national 
demonsfration of a sensational character, they return to the 
low, obscene old ballads which constitute a notable feature, 
of the ceremonial. Week affer weekv day after day, and hour 
after hour, they poiir them ogj: almost as ^ontaneously as a 
bird, because they ^ave a perverse ^propensity for the indul¬ 
gence of impure thoughts, and rudf;,. 5 )rofane mirth, which is an 
outrage on cdfmmon decency avid a scandal to a ratiorial being. 
Notwithstanding the vigilante of thc'Police and the stringency 
of the ^enal Code, these ragamuffins stroll along the public 
streets in bands, dance antics and sing obscene songs with 
impunity, simply becanse the major portion of the Native 
constables come flom the same lower strata of society. Of 
course before a European they dare not commit the same 
nuisance. Should a luckless female, even old and infirm, chancre 
to' come in their way, they unblushingly assail her with a 
volley ofe scurrilous and, insulting epithets much too gross 
to be tolerated by a rational titing having the smallest 
modicum of decorum about him. To give a specimen of 
the songs, vulgar as they unquestionably are, would be 
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an act of unpardonable profanation. Even in the Burra 
Bazar of Calcutta, where the Up-country Hindoos mostly 
reside, excesses and enormities are committed, even in the 
full blaze of day, which alike belie reason and conscience, 
and ignore the* divin<j part of •humanity. ^lirth, music 
and melody do<iot form th? programme of their amus 
ment, but a feverish excitement, originating in lus 
and leading to criminal excesses, is the characteristic of thi 
scene. If a sober-minded man were permitted to examine th< 
Cash Book of a country liquor shop, he would most assuredly 
be struck with the enormous* receipfj? of the shopkeepei 
'during the festiva day* on ’ this occaspn. * Bacchanalianisn 
in all its most detestable fojrms reigjb rampant in* almO^ 
every home and purlieu throughout |he Upper Provinces 
Every brothel, every toddykhannah, every grog shop, is crowd 
ed with customers from early morning to dewy everting anc 
.later on. An almost incessant volume of polluted and pollut 
mg outcries rises to the» skies fA)m these dens of sin, smirch 
ing and vulgaris^g the brilliant ideals of a holy festival 
The endless chanting’of ^obscene songs, tlie discordant notes 
of the inebriated songsters almost tearing their throats ir 
excessivfc vociferations, the harsh din of music, their frightful 
gesticulations and contortions ^of the body, their frantic 
dance, their dithyrambic fanaticism in which every ^sense o: 
decorum is lost, their horrid looks rendered tenfold more 
horrid by reason of their smearing.their bodies with red 
powder, the pestiferous atmosphere^by which they are encom¬ 
passed, and their reeling posture and bestial intoxication, a/i 
fonspire to make them “ mock at sin.”* Hor is this to be 
‘wondered at. The lives and examples of the Hindoo gesds 

• When the late Mi. Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West-OT Provinces, visited Benal^ the far famed cit/of holy sheines and holj 
bulls, during this festival, he exclaimed in ^ious indignation, “ what disgusting 
scenes are enacted and frightful crimes perpetrated in the name of religion bj 
ratioi|{il beings c.ipable of purer and sublimer enjoyments. Surely the shamelesc 
ragamaffms ace the fit subjects of a bedlam." 
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have, in a great measure, moulded the character of their 
followers: “Shiva is represented as declaring to Luckhee 
that he would part with the merit of his works for the grati¬ 
fication of a criminal passion; Brahma as. burning with lust 
towards his 6wn daughter -f Krishna as living with the wife of 
•^another, murdering a washerman and stealir^ his clothes, and 
sending his friend Yoodhisthira to the regions„of torment by 
causing him to utter a falsehood; Indra and Chundra are 
seen as the paramours of the wives of their spiritual guides.” 
It is much to be lamented that .the authors of the Hindoo 
mythology have un^^rupulodsly held up the revels of their 
gods to the imitation'iof their followet*. 

It is but just to cLoserve that the more respectable classes 
are restrained by a sd; ise of honor from participating with the 
populace in the vicious pleasures of undisciplined passions. 
But their implied approval of such sensual gratifications 
tends, in no small degree, to fan the* flame of superstitious 
frenzy. If they do not exj>ose themselves in the highway, 
they betray their concupiscence within the confines of their 
own dwellings. Tney substitute opium and bhang (hemp) 
for spirituous liquors, and among ,tjie females of the house, 
some aunt .oe other is the butA of their rude, unseemly satire. 
Their lusts and want of inward discipline, stimulated by a 
false religion as well as by the demoralized rules of an abnor¬ 
mal conventionalism, have deadened, as it were, their finer 
sensibilities, and gener,3frions must pass away before they are 
^enabled rightly to appreciate their social relations an^ their 
ihoittr and religious dutie.s. 
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CASTE. 

H he distincfcion of caste is woven into the very tex¬ 
ture of Hindoo society. In whatever light it 
is considered, religiously, morally, or socially, it 
must be admitted that this' abnormal system is calculated 
to perpetuate the ignorance ancl degradation of the 
'race among which it prevails.' It is 'liseless to enquire 
\'fhen and by whom' it ’was founj^ed. The Hindoo 
Shastras do not agree as to,this poiAt, but it is oTsvioasT 
to conclude that it must have originated! in a dark age when 
a proud and selfish priesthood, in the exercise of its sacer¬ 
dotal functions, imposed on the people this galling yoke of 
religious and social servitude. Even the rulers of the land 
were not exempt from its* banefifl influence. They were as 
much subject to the prcscribqfl rules of their order as the 
common people. Calculating on the implicit and unques¬ 
tioning obedience of men^to their authoritative injunctions, 
a schemiftg hierarchy establishad a universal "^system, the 
demoralizing effects of which aro^ perhaps without a parallel 
in the annals of human society. The capacity and culture 
of man’s intellect was shamefully under-estimated when if 
was expected that such an artificial owler, so preposterously 
unsuited to the interests of hdmanity aiid to the advancement 
of civilization, should for ever continue to influence the'UfS 
and destiny of unborn generations. 

• “The distinctions of rank in Europe” says Mr. Ward, “ ate 
founded upon civic merit or learning, and answer very im¬ 
portant ends in the social iftj^on ; but this system cemmences 
with an act of the most consummate injustice thaf was evei 
perpotrated ; binds in chains of adamant nine-tenths of the 
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people, debars them for ever from all access to a higher state, 
whatever their merits may be ^ puts a lock upon the whole 
intellect of three of the four orders, and branding their very 
birth with infamy, and rivetting their chains for ever, says 
to millions and millions<-of mankind,—‘ you proceeded from 
the feet of Brahma, you were treated for servitude.’ ” 

History furnishes no parallel to such an audacious declar¬ 
ation, made in utter defiance of the fundamental principles 
of humanity; The onward march of intellect can never be 
checked, even when fenced in 'by the strongest of artificial 
barriers. Still will t‘hat “ grey spirit ” rise and chase away the' 
errors which age ha^accumulate'd and superstition cherished. 

“ That grey/.;>irit yearning in desire 

To'follob knowledge, like a sinking star. 

Beyond the utmost hound of human thought.” 

The distinction of caste, it is obvious, was originally insti¬ 
tuted to secure to the hierarchy all the superior advantages 
of a privileged class, and to condemn all other orders to follow 
menial occupations such as the trades of, the country could 
furnish. They kept the key of knowledge in their own hands, 
and thus exercised a domineering-influence over the mass of 
the people,' imagining that their exclusive privileges should 
have enl^ess duration. This power in their hands was 
“ eithei[ a treasury chest or a rod of iron.” The mind recoils 
from contemplating what would have been the state of the 
country, the extent cf'her hopelessness and helplessness, if 
the light of Euro'peai': knowledge had not dawned and pene- 
tra?^d the Hindoo mind, and ther^y introduced a healthier 
state of things. Eighty years back this system was at the 
zfenith of its splendour; men “clung to it with all the tenacity 
of a natural institution, and proscribed those who ventured to 
break thtemgh its fetters., It w-s a terrible thing then to 
depart from the established, order of sobial union ; the least 
whisper of a deviation and the slightest violalaon of rules 
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were visited with social persecution of the worst type. I 
cannot do better than give a few instances, illustrating the 
nature of the punishments to which a Hindoo was subjected 
fn that period of terror, when caste-mania raged most furiously. 

“ After the esfablishment of the.English powe*r in Bengal, 
the-caste of a Brahmin of* Calcutta was destroyed by a Euro- 
.pean who forced into his mouth flesh, spirits, &c. After 
remaining three years an outcast, great efforts were made, at 
an expense of. eighty thousdnd rupees, to restore him to the 
pale of his caste, but in vain,’ as many Brahmins of the same 
border refused to associate with hiAi as one of their own. After 
this, an expense Qf twi» lacks of Rupee* more was incurred, 

. when he was re-admitted to the jirivilege;! of his caste. About 
the year 1802, a person in Calcutta expejided in feasting and 
presents to Brahmins fifty thousand Rupees to be re-admitted 
into the ring of his caste from which he had been excluded 
for eating with a Brahmin of the Peeralee caste. Not long after 
this, two Peeralee Brahmjns of Calcutta made an effort tc 
wipe out the opprobrium of Pee^alisjn, but were disappointed, 
though they had expended a very large suih of money. 

“ Ghunusyamu, a Brajimin, about thirty-five years ago 
went to England and was excommunicated. Gouoel, another 
Brahmin, about the same<time wtfht to Madras, and was re¬ 
nounced by his relatives; but after incurring sonie expense ir 
feasting Brahmins, he was received back. In the year 1808 
a blacksmith of Serampore returned* from Madras and was 
disowned by his fellow caste *men, but| after expending twe 
thousand Rupees amongst the Bralimins, he was restortSTf? 
his family and friends. In the same year tltic mother of Kal 
Prosaud Ghose,.a rich Kayusto of Benares, who had lost caste 
by intercourse with Mussulmans and was called a tPeerafee, 
died. Kali Prosaud was tidjjSh concerned on account of the 
rites required to be performed in honor of the maftes. of his 
deceased pau-ent, but no Brahniin would officiate at the 
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ceremony; after much entreaty and promise of rewards, he 
prevailed at last upon eleven Brahmins to perform the neces¬ 
sary ceremonies at night. A person who had a dispute with 
these Brahmins informed against them, and they were imme¬ 
diately abandoned by their friends. After waiting several 
, ,days in vain, hoping that his- frie/;ds would relent, one of 
these Brahmins, tying himself to a jar of water, drownec 
himself in the Ganges. Some years ago, Ram, a Brahmin o 
Tribany, having, by mistake, married his son to a Peeralei 
girl, and being abandoned by. his friends, died of a broket 
heart. In the year 1803, Shlbu Ghose, a Kayusto, married 1 
Peeralee girl, and wa^g not restored to* his caste till after sever 
•years, and after he hj d expended seven thousand Rupees foi 
the expiation of h(‘i offence. About the same period, i 
Brahmin woman of Velupookuria, having been defloured, anc 
in consequence outcasted, put an end to her existence bj 
voluntary starvation. In the village of Buj Buj, some yeaq 
ago, a young man who had lost his raste through the crimi¬ 
nal intrigues of his mother, a widow, in^ a state of frenz) 
poisoned himself, atnd his two surviving brothers abandoned th( 
country. Goorooprasaud, a Brahmin of Churna, in Burdwan 
not many .years ago, through- fear of losing caste, in conse 
, quence of the infidelity of i-.is wife, vleft his home and died o 
grief at Benares. About the year 1800, a Brahmin lady o 
Santipofe murdered her illegitimate child, to prevent dis 
■covery anci loss of qaste. In the year 1807, a Brahmin b 
Tribany murdered his wife by strangling her to avert loss 0 
through her criminal intrigues. About the year 179c 
Kalidass, a Brahmin, who had been inveigled into marryipi 
a..washerman’s daughter, was .obliged to flee the country ti 
Benares^ where being discovered, he sold all his property an< 
fled, aild Jhis wife became a mah^. In the time of Raja! 
Krishna Ghunder Roy, a Brahmin of Samtipore was found to 
' have a criminal intrigue with the. daughter of a shoen^aker: 
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the Rajah forbade the barber of the village to shave the 
family or the washerman to wash for them: in this distress 
they applied to the Rajah and afterwards to the Nawab for 
restoration, but ip vaia After having been desppiled of their 
resources by the false^ promises *of pretended friends, the 
Rajah relented and removed the ban, but the family have nof 
obtained to this day their pristine position • 

"•Numbers of outcasts abandon their homes and wander 
about till dehth. Many other instances might be given 
in which the fear of losing 'cas^te had led to the. perpetra¬ 
tion of the most shocking murders, which in this country 
are easily concealed, and thousands If children arp mur^ 
dered in the womb, to prever/t discoveV and the consequent 
loss of caste, particularly in the houses of the Koolin 
Brahmins.” 


«> 

The inveterate tenacity vjith which the rites and privileges 
of caste are clung to is a prominent feature of the Hindoo 
character, showing, like nlany other facts, that as a nation—the 
Rajpoots excepted—they fear the sword-bjade, but can meet 
death with calmness and fortitude when they apprehend any 


danger to the purity of caste. In the year 1777, a Mussul- 
naan nobleman forcibly seized* the daughters o? fhree Brah¬ 
mins. They complained to the judge of the district, but ob- 


taihing no redress, they committed suicide by poisos under 


the nose of the unrighteous judge. “ When, about a century 
since, a body of sepoys were being brought from Madras to Cal¬ 
cutta, the provisions ran short, till at Ipst^he only food consisted 
of salted beef and pork. Though a few submitted to the neces¬ 
sity of circumstances and defiled themselves, many preferred 
a languishing death by famine to a life polluted by tasting 


* Rajah Kissen Chander Roy^in the latter end of the l8th cedlury, used to 
restore persons and families who Had foifefted their caste by thei^laches by re¬ 
covering from them a hcariy fine for which there used to be much hilling. This 
fine wu in addition to the expenses incidental to the ceremcmy of PrajnscMttrit 
Many feads of Dalk or parties of our day follow the same practice. 
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forbidden food. The Mussulman Governors often took ad¬ 
vantage of this prejudice, when their exchequers were empty 
The Hindoo would submit to the most excruciating 
tortures rath^er than disclose his hoard, but the moment his 
religious purity was threatened, he complied with any de- 
"^iiand, if the sum asked for was'within his means ; if not, the 
man being linked to his caste fellows, the latter raised the 
required sum by subscription,” " , 

In a moral point of view, the effects of this distinction 
are equally mischievous. Far from promoting a spirit of 
benevolence and good fellowship between man and man, 
it has a natural tendency to engenddf hostile feelings, which 
cahnot'fail to militata'against the best interests of humanity. 
Should a Hindoo or inferior caste happen to touch one of 
superior caste, while the latter is cooking or eating, he throws 
away d^erything as defiled. Even in cases of extreme 
sickness, the one will seldom condescend to drink water out 
of the hands of the other. There are also instances on recortf 
in which two Hindoos of the same caste refjise to eat together, 
simply because they belong to tv?j) several dulls or parties ; 
in the villages especially this partisan feeling is sometimes 
carried to*^ great a length that no party will scruple to 
blast the fair fame of their Antagonists by scandalous accusa¬ 
tions and uncalled-for slanders. Thousands and thousands 
of Rupees, are spent in securing the favors or alliance of 
the Kaolins —the great" arbiters of caste,—and he who by 
the power of his 'pur^ can enlist on his side a larger num- 
these pampered Kaolins, generally takes away - the 
palm. The hard struggle for the attainment of this hollow, 
ephemeral distinction, instead>’Of stimulating any noble desire 
or laudable ambition, almost invariably terminates in foster¬ 
ing an anlAgonistic'spirit,_ which*is decidedly opposed to 
the laws oT good fellowship and the general brotherhood of 
ftianldnd. Genuine charity can never exist in such an anex- 
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pansive state of society, and mutual love is tom in shreds. 
If the origfinal founder of the system had calmly and soberly 
considered, apart from selfish‘motives, a tithe of the evils 
which the caste system was calculated to. inflict on society, 
he would, I malce no doubt, have paused before* imposing on 
Hindoo society the ferfers of caste servitude. 

It has been urged by the advocates of the system that it 
is designed to» confer a great boon on society by confining 
each trade on occupation to" one particular class, and thereby 
securing perfection in that, line; * but the argument is as 
fallacious as the result is di^ppointing. Experience and 
•observation suffigiently prove that tho Hindoo artisans use 
almost the same tools and implements v^hich their pnedecessors 
used centuries ago. They work with.' the same loom and 
spindle, the same plough, the same spade, the same scythe, 
the same threshing machine, and the same everything that 
were in vogue at tho tinfe of Vicratnadyatta in the six¬ 
teenth century, and if, any improvement has been effec¬ 
ted, it is owing to the superior skill of the foreigners. 
It is, however, creditable to the native attisans to say that 
they evince a great aptitude for learning and imitating 
what they see. Native carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, 
engravers, lithographers, printer.^ gold and silver-smiths, &c.,, 
now-a-days turn out articles which in point of workmanship 
are not very much, inferior to those imported from* Europe. 
Of course they are materially indebted to Europeans for 
this improvement. * , 

The circumstances which causb tile loss of caste stSxAiii 
following: The abandonment of the Hindob religion, journey 
to foreign countries which invojyes the eating of forbidden food, 
the eating of food cooked by one of inferior caste or of food 
forbidden to the HindcyjSf female unchastity ia a family, 
the cohabiting with women of a lower caste, dr with those of 
foreign, nations and the non-p>erformance of religious ritsib 
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prescribed in the Shastras* There are dther circumstances 
which detract from the dignity of a family, but they are of 
secondary importance. These causes were in full operation 
some seventy or eighty years ago. The unanimous voice of' 
the neighbours denounced a Hindu as ah outcast if he 
jjere found guilty of any of the abovd> transgressions. Purity 
of caste was then watched with greater solicitude than purity 
of conscience and character. The magnates of the^ land 
spared neither expense nor painS to preserve Jnviolate the 
outward purity of their caste. .The popular shastras of the 
Hindoos are certainly very convenient and accommodating in 
every respect; the'sintof a life-time, nay of,ten lives, may be‘ 
washed‘avfay by an ablution in Jhe sacred stream of the Gan¬ 
ges on the occasion of certain holy days called yogas; so re¬ 
quisite provision is made in them for the atonement of the 
loss of ca.ste by performing certain religious rites and feasting, 
and making suitable presents tO Brahmins in money and 
kind. But it has always been a mafter of wonder to many 
that the Peeralees or the Tagores of Calcutta, alike noted for 
their wealth and lilyorality, have not as yet been able to re¬ 
gain their caste or their original pdsition in Hindu society. 
The obvious Reason appears tq be that they are not desirous 
of a re-storation by submitting to any kind of humiliating 
atonement. They have shown their wisdom in pursuing such 
an inde^)endent and manly course. The history of Peeralee 
is thus givdn by Mr.^Ward: “A Nabob of the name of ’ 
Peetalee is charged, with having destroyed the rank of many 
Brahmins and Others; and from these persons have 
descended a very considerable number of families scattered 
ov^r the country, who have been branded with the name of 
their oppressor. These persons practise all the ceremonies 
of the rfiodu.. reli gion, but ate <t:a rjefully avoided 1:^ other 

• The noUipetformance religious rites does #ot now, however, entafl for* 
^nrc of caste. Hindu society is getting lax in our days. 
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Hindus as outcasts. It is supposed that not less than fifty 
families live in Calcutta, who employ Brahmin priests to per¬ 
form the ceremonies of the Hindu religion for them. It is 
Said that Rajah Krishna Chunder Roy was promised five 
lacks of Rupees by a Peeralee, if he would only honor him 
with a visit of a fgw moAients? but he refused.” Such was the* 
.virulence with,which the caste inania raged when Hindu 
bigotry had reached its culminating point. Rajah Krishna 
Chunder Roy pf’ Kishnaghur; about lOO miles north of Cal¬ 
cutta, was otherwise reputed,to hal’e been a very generous- 
•hearted man, a great patron of learning and learned men, but 
he was so blindly led avjay by the impuljpe of bigotry that he 
unhesitatingly declined to assist a brother countryman'of his 
who had been subjected to social ostracism through mere 
accident. But the Rajah’s grandson, if I am rightly informed, 
when he had occasion to come down to Calcutta a few years 
back, unscrupulously took u^ his quarters at Spence’s Hotel, 
ai)d freely enjoyed the |:ompany of his European friends, 
indicating a healthy change in the social economy of the 
people, the result solely of intellectual ex|fension, and of the 

inauguration of a better*’era through the rapid diffusion of 

• # 

western knowledge.* , « , 

The Peeralee or the; Tagorqf family of Calcutta, be it 
recorded to their honor, have long been eminently distin¬ 
guished by their liberality, manly independence, enlightened 
principles and enterprising spirit. Some of the members of 
this family occupy the foremost rank atoongst the friends of 
native improvement. The late Babdo /Iwarkey NatJjJCagsse 
set a noble example to his contrymen by his disinter¬ 
ested exertions in the cause of native education aad public 
charities. Several of his European friends were under deep 
obligations to him for his uqbeunded liberality under peculiarly 

* I am inclined to btlieve that what the late Nuddea Raja'did . was his 
individual act; as the head of the Hindus of Bengal, the Rajah of Nuddi 
would strictly follow the pratices of his great ancestor even to this day. 
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embarrassed circumstances ;• the lengfth of his purse was equal¬ 
led by the breadth of his views. His object in proceeding to 
England was mainly to extend his knowledge by a closer 
and more familiar intercourse with Europeans. He was the 
right hand of the illustrious Hindoo refornier, the late Raja 
,Rammohun Roy. His magnanimots mind, his enlightened 
views, his engaging manners, his amiable qualities both in. 
public and private life, and his indomitable zeal in endea¬ 
vouring to elevate his country in the scale of civilization, gave 
him an influence in Eriglish society never before or after 
enjoyed By any Hindoo gentl-eman. His worthy relative and 
coadjutor, the late B^aboo Prosono Goomar Tagore, C. S. I., 
who has left a princely fortune, was no less distinguished for 
his enlarged views and liberal sentiments. His rich endow¬ 
ment of the Tagore Law Lecturship in connection with the 
Calcutta University has substantially established his claim 
on the gratitude of his countrymen. It was he that first 
started the native Englishi Paper, called the “ Reformer,” 
which not only opened the eyes of the Hindoos to the errors 
of the antiquated ^stem under which "they lived, but diffused 
a healthy taste for the cultivation of English literature among 
the rising, generation of his, countrymen, and thereby paved 
the way for the developn^nt of advanced thought and in¬ 
telligent opinion on the practical enunciation and appreciation 
of which mainly depends the future advancement of the nation. 
The late M'oha Rajah _ Ramanauth Tagore, C. S. I., another 
member of the Tagorq family, was deservedly esteemed for his 
libaKil <!entiments, his- high sense of honor, his scrupulous 
fidelity and his unblemished character. Baboo Debender- 
nath Tagore, the son of the late Baboo Dwarkeynauth Tagoife, 
bears a Jhighly exemplary character. His uncompromising 
straightforwardness, his sincerit>*aqd piety, his high integrity, 

. • To one friend alone he gave two lacs of Rupo^ without any srcntity, 
v^howing a degree of magnShfmity seldom to be met with among the millionaires 
of the present day. , ' • 
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his devotedness to the cause of religion, his unassuming 
habits, the suavity of his disposition, and his utter contempt for 
worldly enjoyments, have shed an unfading lustre around his 
name. Well may Indis^be proud of such a worthy son. Moha 
Raja Jotendeimohun Tagore, C. S.*I., Raja Sourendermohun 
Tagore, his brother, and Babbo Gynendermohun Tagore, the* 
-son of the lateCaboo Prosonocoomar Tagore, also belong to 
this family: all 6f them bear a very high character for intel¬ 
ligence, integrity, and sound moral principles. 

All these distinguished individuals ase descended from 
' Peer alee ancestors. Few have more deservedly merited 
the respect and esteem -Pf their countryipen, or better vindi¬ 
cated their rightful claim to the honors bestowed Wi' soiAe 
of them. If they are denounced as outcasts, such outcasts 
are the ornaments of the country. If they are far in the rear 
of caste they are assuredly far in the van of intelligencef ability, 
mental activity, refinement and honesty. If to be a Peeralee 
Were an indelible stigma, it is cfertainly a glory to the whole 
nation that such a noble and, stainless character as Baboo 
Debendernauth Tagore is^^ member of the same family. We 
would search in vain among, the countless myriads of India 
for such a meek, spotless, but bi^ht and glorious? model. 

It is, moreever, to the Peerilee or Tagore family that 
the enlightened Hindoo community of Calcutta is principally 
indebted for its refined taste and elevated ideas. ^ May they 
continue to shed their benign influencfe not only on the rising 
but unborn generations of their countrymen, and cany on the 
work of reformation, not with the impiftuosity of ra*W*ftidVa- 
tors, but with the cool deliberation of reflecting minds. 

The rules of caste are not now strictly observed, afld 
their observance is scarcely compatible with the spirit of the 
age, and in one sense wsjjave scarcely a Hindoo in Bengal, 
especially amongst •those who live in the Presidfency town 
and the district towns. 
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The distinction of caste is njore honored in the breach 
than in the observance of it.* As English schools and col¬ 
leges are multiplying in every nook and corner of the empire^ 
more liberal ideas and principles are beipg imbibed by the 
Hindoo youths, which bidTair in process of time to exercise a 
' regenerating influence on the habits fef the "people. Idolatry, 
and its necessary concomitant, priestcraft, is fast losing its" 
hold on their minds; a new phase of life indicates the near 
approach of an improved order of things; ideas which had 
for ages been pent up in the tlark, dreary cell of ignorance 
now find a free outlet, and the recipients of knowledge 
breathe a purer atmtf sphere, clear of the hazy mists that had 
hitherto clouded their intellect. To a philanthropist such a 
forecast is in the highest degree encouraging. The 
distinc;tion of caste has also received a fatal blow by the 
frequeitt visits of young and aspiring native gentlemen to 
England for the purpose of completihg their education there. 
This growing desire amon'g the rioing generation should be 
encouraged as it has an excel'ent tendency to promote the 
moral and intellectual improvement^of the nation. 

The late Baboo Ramdoolal, Dey,f of Calcutta, who was 
a self-maderman and a millicnaire, was a Dullaputty or head 

--y--- 

• The young itiembeis of a family have no hesitation in partaking of food 
cooked by Mussulmans and forbidden in the Hindoo Shasters. On holidays ot 
on specia’ occasions, they send orders to the “Great Eastern Hotel,” and get 
supplies of English delicacies such as they have a liking for. It is a well-known 
fact that almo;.. every rich family in Calcutta and its suburbs (the orthodox mem-' 
bcrs excepted) recognised as the head of the Hindoo community, patronise the 
English Hotel-keepers, j Mr.^. Wilson, the famous purveyor in Government 
riace, seeing the great rusi of native gentlemen into his shop on a Christmas 
ewsii liii!!' sg'd to have remarks,' that the liaboos were amongst his best customers. 
The great purveyor was right, because the Baboos give large ordm and pay 
regularly for fear of expositre. Such of them as are placed in mediocre circui;a- 
stances arrange with their Mussulman syces and get fowl curry or roast as often as 
tHfey choose. There are indeed a few Ifonorable exceptions, who on principle do 
not encourage the English style of eating and drinking. A very tole re&ection 
will convince any one that the English mo^ of living is ill suited to the Natives. 
It not only c>ea(h( a man into extravagance^ but what is more reprehensible, 
begets a habit df drinking, which, I need hardly say, has been the ruin of many 
a promising ;foung Baboo. ■ e 

t This gentleman yras a Banian to several American and English firmci^. wMch 
used to deal largely in cow and other hides. From religious scruple., he refused - 
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of a party. When the subject of caste was, discussed, he 
emphatically said, that “ the caste was in his iron chest,” the 
meaning of which was that money has the power of restor¬ 
ing caste. , j 

The late Baboo Ram Gopal Ghose, a distingushed mer¬ 
chant and reformer of ^his City, had a country residence afc 
• Bagati, near Tuibani, in the Hooghly district, about 100 miles 
east of Calcutth. He had a mother who was, as might 
be expected, « superstitious old lady. Baboo Ram Gopal 
on principle never wounded'her feelings by interfering with 
■ her religious belief. On the occasion of the Doorga Poojah at 
Kis country house, .his nfother as usual directed the servants to 
distribute the noybidhi, or offarings, consisting of rHt' fruits 
and sweetmeats, among the Brahmins of the neighbourhood ; 
but they all, to a man, refused to accept the sam^ on the 
ground that Ram Gopal was not a Hindoo, which was tanta¬ 
mount tQ declaring that he had no faith in Hindooism, and 
was an outcast from H^dooisrd. On seeing the offerings 
brought back, his^ mother’s lamentations knew no bounds, 
because the refusal of' the Brahmins to accept the offerings 
was a dishonor, and involvpcj the question of the loss of caste, 
^ppreheilding the dreadful consequences of suoh.a refusal, 
especially in a village where bigonVy reigned supreme, the old 
lady became quite disconsolate. Ram Gopal, who with strong 
common sense combined the benefit of a liberal English 
education, thought of the following c';medient: He at once 
suggested that every noybidki (offerir^t) should be accompa¬ 
nied by a sum of five Rupees. temptatioi>«»a» too 

great to be resisted, the very Brahmins who, two hours back, 
openly refused to take the offarings, now came running m 
numbers to Ram Gopal’s house for their share, and i;;ggularly 

-w-^- 

to accept the usual commission on Jlioh article by which he might ha re obtained 
at least forty thousand I^ipees per annum. In these days no Ba loo.dcclines 
to talce the usual commission, but on the contrary, many are engage r > the trad^^ 
which k a sacrilegious act in the eye of the Hindoo Shaster. 
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scrambled for the thing. In fact, he had more demands than 
he could meet. Thus a few Rupees had the marvellous effect 
of turning a Sa/iid into a pure Hindoo, fully illustrating the 
truth of Rj^mdoolal Dey’s saying, that “ Caste was in his 
iron chest.” Examples of this nature may be multiplied to 
cany extent, but they are not‘necessary. ‘Thus we see the 
decadence of this artificial system is inevitable, as indeed of- 
every other unhealthy institution opposed to the best iijterests 
of humanity. ♦ 

I cannot close this chapter*-without drawing the atten¬ 
tion of my readers to the gross inconsistency of the conduct 
of the caste apologints. Thousands ♦and tens of thousands of 
the mbffi orthodox Hindoos daily violate the rules of caste 
by using the shidho chdll, (rice produced from boiled paddy) 
which js often prepared by Mussulmans and other low caste 
husbandmen, whose very touch is pollution to the food of the 
Hindoo. It is a notorious fact that nine-tenths of the Hindoo? 
of Bengal, including the Bra*nmin class, are in the habit of 
eating shidfto chdll, which i?. the prime^staff of their lives, 
simply because the other kind of rip^ 'dtab chdll (rice produced 
from sun-dried paddy), contain? .too much starch or nutri¬ 
tive property and is difficult«of digestion by bhayto or rice-fed 
Bengallees who are, with ^ few exceptions, constitutionally 
weak from a variety of causes enumerated before. In the 
North-West Provinces, people never use shidho rice owing to 
its being boiled in an,unhusked state. 

The Hindoos of mr day often consume sugar refined 
withHl*c^:dust of charcoal* bones. The universal u.se of shidho 
rice and sweetmeats which contain refined sugar leads the Hin- 
doos to break the rules of caste almost every hour of their lives» 
Besides jhese two chief articles of food, there are several other 
things made by Mussulmans, sucT^an rose-water, keywradrauk, 
and the like, the general use of which is a direct violation of the 
*?ules of caste. A Hindoo female, when she becomes a widow 
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at an advanced period of life, sometimes takes to dtdb rice 
because it is not produced from boiled paddy which makes 
it impure, but from sun-dried paddy, and here the members 
of the Tagore family ,are more strict in their regime than 
any other class of Hindoos in Bengal. There are, however, 
yet a few orthodox Hindoos, Who, though they eat shidho rice^ 
•nevertheless abstain from using bazar-made sweetmeats and 
Municipal pipe Water because the engines of the latter are 
said to be greased and worked by Mussalman and Christian 
hands. Such men make thoir own sweetmeats at home with 
'Benares sugar and drink Ganges water, but the younger 
ihembers of their. famSy, if not without their approval at 
least with their partial cognisance, daily make the‘^rcatest 
inroads on this institution without having the moral courage 
to avow their acts. They eat and drink in the European 
fashion, and preserve their castes intact by a positwe and 
emphatic disclaimer. So much for the consistency of their 
character. When the orthodox* heads of Hindoo families 
are gathered unto their fathets, the key-note of the present 
or rising generation wilf b^—“ perish caste with all its mons¬ 
trous evils.” 
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H Brahmin of the present ‘iron age is .quite a different 
ecclesiastic from what he was in the past golden age.. 
He is a metamorphosed being. Believing in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, he claims to have descended from 
the mouth of the Supremh Bralvnd, the Creator according to 
the Hindoo triad. In the lapse of time, his physical organisa- • 
tion, his traditional reputation as a saint and, sage, his thorough 
dovotiO* to his religious duti<^, his mental abstraction, his 
logical acumen, the purity of his character, his habitude 
and mode of living, have all undergone a radical change, 
unequivocally indicating the gradual declension of cor¬ 
poreal strength, of intellectual Vigor, as well as of moral 
worth. In former times ht. was popularly regarded as the 
visible embodiment of the Creator, and the delegated ex- 
ponent of all kn'owlcdge, revealed *or acquired. The old 
and venerable Munis and Rishis,' and their philosophical 
dissertations, their theological controversies and their religious 
and ethical disquisitions, v^voked .the admiration of the 
world in the dark ages before the Christain era. Almost 
all of *them lived in a state of asceticism, and devoted 
their lives to religioqg* contemplation, renouncing all the’ 
pleasures, passionc a^ desires bf the mundane world. Tlie 
longa«i»5,^f their liv^jiri their sequestered retreat, the perfect 
purity of their manners, the simplicity of their |i#ibits, and 
their elevated conception of tte immutable attributes of Go&, 
inspiret^the people .with a profound reverence for their precepts 
id principles. The prince and Ihs peasant alike paid their 
Dtnage 1» tlie sacerdotal class, whose doctrines had, in the 
rimitive state of society, the authority of religion and Jaw. 
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The power of the Brahmins • penetrated every class of 
the people, and by way of eminence they called themselves 
Dvija, i, e., the regenerated or the twice born—a term which 
should only be applied to the really inspired sons of God. 
Since the promulgation of the Institutes of Manu they ob¬ 
tained that prominent r*nk among the Hindoos which they; 
•have retained unimpaired amidst all dynastic changes. Keep¬ 
ing the key of dl knowledge in their exclusive custody, their 
functions were originally confined to the performance of 
religious ceremonies and the promulgation of laws. In 
* all the affairs of the state or religion, the fiat of their ordi¬ 
nances had all the weight of a sacred confmand. Even the 
order of a mighty potentate .was held in subordijzation.to 
their injunctions. They were enjoined to worship their guar- 
'dian deity three times a day, and were strictly prohibited 
from engaging in any secular occupation. They practised 
all manner of austerities tending to beget a contempt for all 
worldly enjoyments, and* paved ^he way by religious medita¬ 
tion for ultimate absorption info the divine essence,—an ideal 
of the sublimity of w'hich we can have* no conception in 
the present degenerate ag,e.^ 

The’ complete monopoly »f religious and*legal know¬ 
ledge which the Brahmins enjoyed for a very considerable 
period after the first dawn of learning in the East anterior 
to the Christian era, enabled them to put forth tHfeir very 
great influence upon the spiritual temporal’concerns of 

the three other orders of the Hindoo peculation, who implicitly 
accorded to them all the valuable rig^s of a privilg^^ class, 
fuperior to all earthly power whatsoever. It has been ex¬ 
pressly declared in the Institutes of Manu that Hindoo Law 
was a direct emanation from God. “ That Immutably Power,” 
says Manu, “having ena^’ed this Code of Laws, himself 
taught it fully to me in the beginning; afterwards I taught 
Markhi and the nine other holy sages.” It fs believed tHSc 
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in the tenth century, B. C. "the complete fusion of Hindoo 
law and religion,” was effected, and that both were ad¬ 
ministered by the Brahmins, until some mighty kings arose 
in Rajpootana, who curtailing their su{>reme influence reduced 
them to a secondary position. Thenceforward th^ir ascen¬ 
dency gradually began to dacline^till at length through 
succeeding generations it dwindled into comparative insigni- • 
ficance.* In process of time, the four grand'original classes 
slowly multiplied, which is not to be wondered at in a great 
community split into divisions .and subdivisions, separated 
from each other by differenf creeds, manners, customs and 
modes of life. " These ramificatiorw necessarily involved 
diversitiiss of religious, moral apd legal opinions and doctrines 
more or less fatal to the unquestioned authority of the 
Brahmins, who seeing in the progress and revolution of 
society J:he inevitable decay of their hitherto undisputed 
influence, abandoned the traditibnal and prescribed path of 
religious life and betook themselves to secular pursuit of 
gain for their subsistence. Th,e necessary consequence now 
is that in almost eVery sphere of life, in every profession or 
calling, the Brahmins of the present day are extensively 
engaged. Ajnd their cupidity, is so great, that every principle 
of law and morality is shp,mefully compromised in their 
dealings with mankind. A Brahmin is no longer typical of 
cither rfeligious purity or moral excellence. His profound 
erudition. Bis logical,subtlety in spinning into niceties the 
most commonplace disilnctions, his spirit of deep research and 
his illiqjjJ^le power o^oOiemical discussion, have all forsaken 
him, and from an inspired priest he has degenerated into a 
mercenary purohit. He no longer wears on his forehead the 
frontlet of righteousness, his whole heart, his whole soul is 

I 1.1 .1 1 I ,,, .. ,, I II, .., 1 .. 

* As the Ratupl conseqaence of this de^’Aision of sapremacy^ Brahminica! 
learning, froi^ this and other analo^us circumstance, slept a winter sleq)^ 
occasionally disturbed and broken by brilliant ccMruscations of light thrown upem' 
itrby Western researches, cemtemporaneousiy sustained by the fahit efbrts of 
learned Pundits. 
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impregnated with corruption. In a fervent spirit, he no 
longer says to his followers—“ let us meditate on the adorable 
light of the Divine Ruler ; may it guide our intellects." His 
sacred poita (Brahminipal thread) his divine p'apti^ree (prayer) 
his holy basil (bead roll), his three daily services with the 
sacred water of the Ganges, ho longer inspire the minds oC 
•his votaries with awe, obedience and homage. From the 
worship of the dnly Living and True God he has descended 
to the worship of 330 millions of gods and of god¬ 
desses. Human numeration* reels at the list. The indivi- 
' duality of the godhead is lost in the never ending cycles of 
deified objects, animatc»and inanimate. We no longer recog¬ 
nise in the Brahminical character and life an unsullied'Mageof 
godlike purity, holiness and sublimity. His ministrations no 
longer fill us with joyful and exhilarating hopes whic^extend 
beyond the grave and promise to lead us to the safe arichorage 
of everlasting bliss. They tio longer stir up in our breasts 
during each hour of life’s waning lustre “ a sublimer faith, a 
brighter prospect,, a kinder sympathy, a gentler resignation.” 

I ask every Hindoo to lool? into his heart honestly and answer 
frankly whether a Brahmin, of the present day is a true embodi¬ 
ment, a glorious display, a veritable representative pf Brahma, 
the Creator. Has he not long siSce sacrificed his traditional 
pure faith on the altar of selfishness and concupiscence and 
committed a deliberate suicide of his moral and spiritual 

j 

faculty ? We blush to answer the que.^ion in the affirmative, 

I now purpose to give a’short acdount‘*of the ceremonies 
connected with the investiture of tlie ^joita, the s^»d>thread 
of a Brahmin, on the strength of which he assumes the high- ^ 
est ecclesiastical honors and privileged According to the 
Hindoo almanac, an auspicious day is fixed for this irpportant 
ceremonial, which opens, new chapter in the life of a 
Brahmin especially intended to ensure him all the rare bene¬ 
fits c/ a full-blown Dwija, or the twice-born. In celebrating 
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the rite, particular regard is had to the state of the weather ; 
should any atmospheric disturbance occur, the ceremony is 
postponed to the next clear day. The age assigned for the 
investiture is between nine and fifteen years. The occasion 
is accompanied in many cases by the preparation of 
.anammda naru, a kind of s^freetm(sat made of powdered 
rice, treacle, cocoanut and gingelly seeds rolled up into small* 
round balls and fried in mustard oil. Thft particular sort 
of Hindoo confectionery, evidently a relic of primitive pre- 
paration-s, is manufactured on“ all occasions indicative of 
domestic rejoicing, hence the significance of the name’ 
given above. Before the appointed day, the boy is enjoined 
tof abstain from the use of fish, and oil, and on the morning 
of the ceremony, having been shaved, he is made to bathe, and 
put on r^d clothes, and when the rite of investiture commences 
wears a. conical shaped tinsel hat, while the priest reads certain 
incantations and worships Narayan orVishnoo, represented by 
a small round stone called Sdligmm 'Sul?/., the ordinary house¬ 
hold god of all Hindoos. A piece of cloth is held over his head, 
that he may not sec or be seen by any of the non Brahmi- 
nical caste. He then assumes the ,du?tda, or the staff of an 
-“^scetical mendicant, which is-represented by the branch of a 
vilwa tree held in his right Rand, at the top of which is tied a 
knot with a bit of dyed cloth. An initiatory poita made 
of twisted khoosh grass, to which is fastened a piece of deer’s 
skin, is next placed o^ef the boy’s left shoulder during the 
repetition of the 'prescribed incantations. The father then 
repeats«4ft^is son, in aVow voice, lest a Soodra should hear, 
die sacred gay&tree three times, which he tries his best to coin- 
mit to memory. The khoosh grass poita is here removed, 
and a feal thread - poita spun by Brahmin women* which 

• To scf ■ miserable a strait, are sotel? of them reduced that they 
actually strif’e to' get a living by making thc^ sacred thread poitas 
^d strings (or loins, indicating the pinching poverty and repulsive 
squalor in which they pine away their wretched existence. IndeM not 
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he is to wear ever alterwards, is substituted in its place. The 
boy now puts on his shoes and holds an umbrella in his hand 
while the priest reads and the father repeats the usual incan¬ 
tations, tending to awaken in the boy a sense of the grave 
responsibility he "assumes. Thus dressed as a BraJmacharee 
(a religious mendicant)„>with a staff upon his shoulder and % 
. beggar’s wallet hanging by his side, he goes to his mother, 
father and other relatives and begs alms, repeating at the 
same time a certain word in’ Sanskrit. They give him each a 
small quantity of rice, a few poitas and a few Rupees, amount- 
• ing in some cases to two or three hundred. The boy then 
squats down whil,e th(a father offers a bufnt sacrifice and 
repeats the customary incantsitions. After the perfos/nance 
of these ceremonies, the boy in his Brahmacharee attire 
suddenly rises up in a fit of pretended ccstacy andjleclarcs 
before the company that he is determined in future .to lead 
the life of a religious mendidant. The announcement of this 
resolution instantly evqkes th« sympathy of the father, 
mother and other relatives, arid they all persuade him to 
change his mind and 'adopt a secular life, citing instances 
that that life is favourable to the cultivation and growth of 
domestic* and social .affections ^is well as religipjis^ principles 
of the highest order. The holy §hastra expressly inculcates 
that a clean heart and a righteous spirit make men happy 
even amid the sorrows of earth, and that the sackcloth of 
mendicancy is not essential to righteousness if we earnestly 
and sincerely ask God to give us true riches. Thus 
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admonished, he with apparent reluctance abandons his pre¬ 
concerted design, which is a mere sham, and assumes the rdk 
of secularism. Certain formulas are now repeated, after 
which the boy leaves his vilwa staff, and takes in hand a 
thin Bamboo staff, which be throws over his*^ shoulder. Other 
ritualistic rites are then performed, %t the close of which the 
priest receives his fee for the trouble and departs home with 
the offerings. The boy next walks into a room, a woman 
pouring out water as he goes. He is then taught to commit 
to memory his daily service, called sundhya, after the re¬ 
petition of which he eats the charA made of milk, sugar 
and rice boiled together. o .. 

three days after being investited with the poita the 
boy is enjoined to sleep either on a carpet or a deer’s skin, 
without a mattress or a musquito curtain. His food consists of 
boiled ^ice, ghee, milk and sugar, etc., only once a day, without 
oil and salt. He is strictly prohibited to see the sun or the 
face of a soodra, and is con/>tantly employed in learning the 
sacred gaytitree and the forms of the daily service which 
should be repeated thrice in a day. On the morning of the 
fourth day, he goes to the sacred stream of the Ganges, 
throws the ,,two staves intq^ the water, bathes, repeats his 
prayers, returns home, and (jgain enters on the performance 
of his ordinary secular duties. During the day, a few 
Brahmins are fed according to the circumstances of the 
family. Thus the ceremony of investiture is closed, and the 
boy being purified am. regenerated is elevated to the rank of 
a Dwija or twice boi;|j. How easily does the Brahminical 
Shastra make a change for the better in a religious sense 
ii}, a youth quite incapable of forming adequate conceptions of 
a spiritual regeneration by the mere administration of a single 
rite! 

, Having endeavoured to give thus ^a short account of 
Ihe ceremonies connected with the investiture of tbe s^red 
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thread of a Brahmin, it remains to be seen how far his present 
position, character and conduct harmonise with the re¬ 
puted sanctity of his regenerated nature. Great blame is 
laid at the door of thq British Government, because it does 
not accord that high respect to the sacerdotal class which 
their own Rajahs hadi shewti them in the halcyon days of 
• Hindooism. Before the advent of the British to India, the 
doctrines of the Brahminical creed, as indicated above, were 
in full force.* Eveiy Hindoo king used to enforce on all 
classes of the people high or low, a strict observance of the 
■ idolatrous ceremonies prescribed in the Hindoo Shastra. In 
the dark ages scarcelji any nation in the world was hemmed 
iri by such a close ring of religious ceremonials as the^people 
of this country. Almost every commonplace occurrence had 
its peculiar rites which required the interpositiqg of the 
sacerdotal class. On occasions of prosperity or adversity, of' 
j-ejoicing or calamity, -their' ministration was alike needed. 
These formed their ordinary sotR-ces of gain, but the greatest 
means of support consisted in,the grants of lands, including 
sometimes houses, tanks, gardens, etc., gi^en in perpetuity to 
gods or the priests, "thpe grants are called, as I have 
already Stated, the Debatras and Brahmatras. Aii\png others, 
the Rajahs of Burdwan, Kishn^ur, and Tipperah made the 
greatest gifts, and their names are still remembered with 
gratitude by many a Brahmin in Bengal. But ftie Law 
authorizing the resumption of rent-f^ tenures has, as must 
naturally be expected, made the English Government ob¬ 
noxious, and it is denounced in nd measured terms for the 
sacrilegious act. If Manu were to visit Bengal now, his 
indignation and amazement woyld know no bounds in witness¬ 
ing the sacerdotal class reduced to the humiliating^ position 
of a servile, cringing anjj Mercenary crowd of men. Their 
original prestige has suffered a ^total shipwreck. • Generally 
speajfing, a Brahmin of the present day is practically" a 
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Soodra (the most inferior class) of the past age, irretrievably 
sunk in honor and dignity. Indeed it was one of the curses 
of the Vedic period that to be a' Bnahmin of the present 
Kali yagu would be an impersonation of corruption, baseness 
and venality. 

There is a common saying amongst the Natives that a 
Brahmin is a beggar even if he were possessed of a lakh 
of Rupees (;£10,000.) It is a lamentable fact that impecu- 
niosity is the common lot of the'class. In ordinary conver- 
' sation, when the question*'of the.comparative fortunes of the 
different classes is introduced, a Brahmin is often heard to 
lament his mosf-impecunious lot. The gains of the sacer¬ 
dotal 'plass of the present day have been reduced to the 
lowest scale Imaginable. If an officiating priest can make 
ten Rupees a month, he considers himself very well off. He 
can no'^longer plume himself on his religious purity and 
mental superiority, once so pre-eminently characteristic of 
the order. The spread of English education has sounded the 
death-knell of his spiritual ascendancy. In short, his fate is 
doomed ; he must bear or must forbeai', as seems to him best. 
The tide of improvement will continue to roll on uninter¬ 
ruptedly, in ^pite of every “ f^-eezing and blighting influence," 
^ and we heartily rejoice to discover already that the “ tender 
blade is grown into the green ear, and fram the green ear to 
the rich ‘and ripened com.” 

When, k few years ago. Sir Richard Temple carefully ex¬ 
amined the Criminal Statistics of* Bengal, he was most deeply 
concerned to find that Ae proportion of the Brahmin criminals 
in the jail^'of the Province far outnumbered that of any 
* otlier caste. This is an astounding fact, bearing the most 
unimpeachable testimony ^o the very lamraitable deterioration 
of the Hinddo ecclesiastical class in our days. To expatiate 
on the subject would be unjialataljle. But we believe we can 
point with a degree of pardonable pride to a past period when 
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nine men of literary genius, among whom the renowned Kalidas, 
the Indian Shakespeare, was the most brilliant, flourished 
in the Court of Vikramaditya in Ougein; but dynastic changes 
were simultaneously accompanied by the rapid decline of 
learning as well as of religious purky. 

The English rule,«though most fiercely denounced bx 
•selfish, narrow-minded men, has nevertheless been productive 
of the most beneficial results ever} as far as the sacerdotal 
class is conoemed. Ever/ encouragement is now-a-days 
afforded to the cultivation of the classical language of India 
• —Sanskrit—and not only are sftitable employments provided 
for the most learnedj Pundits* in all fhe Government, 
Missonary and private educafional Institutions thrafighout 
the country, but the University degrees conferred on the most 
successful students, tend to stimulate them to farther lau¬ 
dable exertions in the study of the sacred language, whicff, 
but for this renewed attempt at cultivation and improvement, 
would have been very much neglected. 

Independently of the above consideration, it is no less 
gratifying than certairi that the progress of education has 
produced men, sprung from the sacerdotal class, whose emi¬ 
nent scholarly attainments, high moral princijil^s and un¬ 
blemished character, as well as a/practical useful career, have 
raised them to the foremost ranks of Hindoo society. 
Rammohun Roy, Dr. K. M. Banerjea, Pundit Isser thunder 
Vidyasager, Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerj^, and otliers of equal 

■ - -- ' ' II .1 , 

• However learned a Pundit might be in philolt^, philosophy, logic and 
theology, he is lamentably deficient in scientific knowledge, notably in geography 
and euinology. With a view to test the knowledge of his Pufl^it on those two 
yibjects. Bishop Middleton was said to have once asked him two very simple 
questions, (i) whence are the English come ? (2) what is their origin ? The ri))ly 
of the Pundit was somewhat to the following effect: The English are come 
somewhere from Lunka or Ceylon (the imaginary land of cannibalj), and they 
are of mixed origin, sprung from m^e;y and cannibal, because they jabber like 
monkeys, and sit like them on ciaars with^eir legs hanging doufii,—an attitude 
iwcularto the monki^ species,—and they ear like cannibals half-boSed beef, pork, 
mutton, &c. Childish as the reply was, the pious Bishop, however, witiyiin 
wonte^ benignity, smiled and corrected his error. 
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mental calibre, are names deservedly enshrined in the grateful 
memory of their countrymen. If Western knowledge had 
not been introduced into India, men of such high culture 
and moral excellence would have passed^ away unnoticed 
and unrecognised in the republic of letters, and the fruits of 
their literary labors, instead of being regarded as a valdable 
contribution to our stock of knowledge, would have been- 
buried in obscurity. To study the lives of sufch distinguished 
pioneers of Hindoo enlightenment, “ is to stir up our breasts 
to an exhilarating pursuit of high and ever-growing attain¬ 
ments in intellect and virtue.”’ 



XV. 

THE B-ENGALEE BABOO. 

S his is an euphonious oriental title, suggestive of some 
amiabje qualities which are eminently calculated to 
adorn ^nd elevate human life. A Bengalee Baboo 
of the present age, however, «is a curious product composed of 
very heterogeneous elements^ Thcf importation of Western 
•knowledge has imbued him with new fangled ideas, and 
fallow draughts have made him conceited -and supercilious, 
disdaining almost everything Indian, and affecting aJ|ove.of 
European aesthetics. The humourous performance of Dave 
Carson, and the caustic remarks of Sir Ali Baba, give 
graphic representations of his anglicised taste, lia|^'Ss" ai!li* 
bearing. Any thing affected or imitated is apt to nauseate 
when contrasted with th§ genuiije and natural. 

The anglicised Baboos are certainly well-meaning men, 
instinctively disposed t® move within the groove traditionally 

prescribed for them, but ’the scintillation of European ideas 

® § 

and a servile imitation of Wqptern manners have played 
sad havoc with their original tenc^ncies. Ambitious of being 
considered enlightened and elevated above the common herd, 
their improved taste and inclination almost unconsciously 
relegate them to the enchanted di;e^-land of European 
refinement, amidst the ridicule of the wise and the discern¬ 
ing. Society now-a-days is a quick-shifting panorama. Old 
scenes and associations rabidly pass airay to make room for 
fielv ones, and prescriptive us^es fall into oblivion. A n^w 
order of things springs up, and new actors replace the old 
ones. The influence of the aged is diminished, and the 
young and impulsive seize Vith'^idity the prizes of life, for¬ 
getting in their wild precipitancy the unerring dictates W)f 
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cool deliberation. “ The hurried, bustling, tumultuous, fever¬ 
ish Present swallows up men’s thoughts,” and the momentous 
interests of society looming in the Future are almost entirely 
disregarded. The result necessarily carries them wide of 
the great object of human life. They forfeit the regard-and 
sympathy of their fellow countryjjnen whose moral and 
intellectual advancement they should gradually strive to 
promote by winning their love and confidence. 

As a man of fashion he cuts a burlesque figure by 
adopting partly Mussulman and partly European dress, and 
imitating the European style of living, as if modern civiliza¬ 
tion could be brought about by wearing tight pantaloons, tight 
sh'rts /(nd black coats of alpaca or broadcloth. He culminates 
in a coquettish embossed cap or thin-folded shawl turban, 
with perhaps a shawl neckcloth in winter. He eats mutton 
t-nops^nd fowl curry, drinks Brandy panee or Old Tom, 
and smokes Manilla or Burniah cigars a la Francaise. 
Certainly the use of those, eatables and drinkables is pro¬ 
scribed in the Hindoo Shastra, and an honest avowal of it 
will sooner or later expose him to public derision, and estrange 
him from the hearts of the orthodox Hindoos. A wise European, 
who has the real welfare of the people at heart, will never 
encourage such an objectionable llrve of conduct, because it 
is per se calculated to denationalise. To be more expli¬ 
cit, eveh at the risk of verbosity, it should be mentioned that 
Baboos resident in .Calcutta not unjustly pride themselves 
on being the denizens of the great Metropolis of British 
India, which is unquestionably the focus of enlightenment, 
the centre of civilization and refiriement, and the emporium 
of fashion in the East. People in the country glory and con¬ 
sole themselves with the idea that in their adoption of social 

t 

manners and customs they follow the example of the big 
Baboos of. Calcutta. Although the fashions of Hindoo 
society in Calcutta do not change with the rapidity they do 
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in Paris and London, monthly, fortnightly and weekly, yet 
they vary, perhaps, once in two or three years, and even 
then the change is partial and not radical. Slowly and 
gradually, the H(pdoos of Bengal have abandoned their origi¬ 
nal and primitive dress, which tonsisted of thin slender 
garments, suited to the warm* temperature of the climate at 
•least for the greater part of the year, and adopted that of their 
conquerors. A'simple dhootee and dubjab, with, ^thaps &n 
dlkhdld on the back and a foXApA ^ptigree on the head, con¬ 
stituted the dress of a Bengafli not long before the battle of 
■ Plassey. The court dress was, indeed, somewhat different, 
but then it was a servil® imitation of that of a Rajpoot chief 
or a Mussulman king. When Rajahs Rajbullul?, ahd 
Nubkissen, and Suddur-ud-din, a Mohamedan, attended the 
Government House in the time of Clive and 
was their court costume but an exact copy of the •Mussul- 
.man dress ? Even now, 'after the lapse of a century and a 
hhlf, they use their primitive tlress at home, viz., a dhootee 
and an uraney. . 4 " Englishman would not easily recognise 
or identify a Bengalee at home and a Bengalee in his office 
dress, the difference being, striking and marked. But the 
establishment of the British rule in India has tntroduced a 
very great change in the 'national costume and taste, irres¬ 
pective of the intellectual revolution, which is still^greater. 
Twenty years ago the gala dress of a Bengalee Ijoy consist¬ 
ed of a simple Dacca dhootee and a ecloye, with a pair 

of tinsel-worked shoes; but now rich English, German and 
China satin, brocade anc| velvet with^ embossed flowers, and 
gold and silver fringestind outskirts, have come into fashion 
and general use. It is a comnwn sight to see a boy dressM 
in a pantaloon and coat made of the above costly stuffs, with 
a laced velvet cap, driving a^but tj^e streets of Calcatta during 
the festive days. Of course the more genteel arfd modest 
of the class, sobered down by age and experience, do not 
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share in the juvenile taste for the gaudy and showy. As 
becomes their maturer years, they are satisfied with a decent 
broadcloth coat and pantaloon, with a white cloth or Cash¬ 
mere shawl piigree, more in accordance with simple English 
taste. But both the young and the old must have patent 
Japan leather shoes from Cuthbfertsoi? and Harper, Monteith 
& Co., or the Bentinck Street Chinese shoemakers, the laced 
Mussulman shoes having gone entirely out of fashion. Nor 
^ is the taste of the Hindoo females in a prin>itive stage as 
far as costliness is concerned. Instead of Dacca Taercha or 
Bale Boota Sari, they must have either Benares gold em- 
Jaroidered or French embossed gossamer Seri, with gold laefe 
bordefc and ends. It would not be out of place to notice 
here that it would be a very desirable improvement in the way 
of d ecen pv to introduce among the Hindoo females of Bengal 
a" stouter fabric for their garment in place of the present 
thin, flimsy, loose sari, without' any other covering over it. 
In this respect, their sisters of .the North-Western and 
Central Provinces, as well as thpse of the South, are decidedly 
more decent and 'respectable. A f^w respectable Hindoo 
ladies have of late years begun, tp put an ungkia or corset 
over their Jjodies, but still the under vestment is shamefully 
indelicate. Why do not tife Baboos of Bengal strive to 
introduce a salutary change in the dress of their mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters, which private decency and 
public morality most urgently demand? These social re¬ 
forms must go hatfd in hand with'religious, moral and intellec¬ 
tual improvement. The "one is as essential to the elevation 
and dignityW female character as tJie other is to the advance¬ 
ment of the nation in the scale of civilization. 

Thp Lancashire and German weavers have ample cause 
to rejoice .that their manufactiliti 4 colored woollen faMcs 
have greatfiy superseded the Indian Pashmina goods—Cash¬ 
mere shawls not excepted,—and European Cashmere, ^road- 
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cloth, flannel, hosiery and haberdashery are now in great 
request. From the wealthiest Baboo to the commonest fruit 
seller, half hose or full stockings are very commonly used. 
This forms an essential part of the official gear,of a keranee 
(writer) of the present day, though he is now seen without 
his national pugree or head dfess. , 

A Bengalee Baboo is said to be a money-making man. 
By the most Ingenious makeshifts he contrives to earn 
enough to enable him to make both ends meet, and lay^ 
by something for the evening of his life. He is generally 
a thrifty character, and does riot much mind how the world 
goes when his own inccrme is positive. He* lacks enterprise^ 
and is therefore most reluctant to engage in any ha^azSird 
commercial venture, though he has very laudable patterns 
amongst his own countrymen, who, by dint of em^r ^. 
dence, perseverance and probity, have risen from aih obscure 
.position in life to the* foremost rank of successful Native 
merchants. He is dcstilrute of pluck, and the risk of a com¬ 
mercial venture |tares him ip the face in. all his highways 
and byways. In many cases he kas inherited a colossal for¬ 
tune, but that does not .sfir up in his breast an enterprising 
spirit. He seeks and courts service, and in gi^e cases out 
of ten succeeds. The ’sweets if service, and the prospect 
of promotion and pension, slowly steal into his soul, and he 
gladly bends his neck under the yoke of servitude; It is a 
lamentable fact that he is a stranger to Ifcat “ proud submission 
of the heart which keeps alive in servitifde itself the spirit 
of an exalted freedom.” As a’vanquished race, subordi¬ 
nation is the inevitable lot of the llativQs, buf it is edifying 
to see how they hug its trammels with perfect complacency. 

The English Government is to the people qf Bengal 
a special boon, a god-seijdj * Almost every respeotable family 
of Bengalee Baboos, past or present, is more or tess indebt¬ 
ed to it for its status and distinction, position and influence 
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affluence and prosperity. The records of authentic history 
clearly demonstrate the fact that the Baboos of Bengal have 
been more benefited by their British rulers than ever they were 
under their own dynasty. Instances are not wanting to* 
corroborate the fact. The Aove of money is natural in man, 
and few men are more powerfully anjl, in many cases, more 
dangerously influenced by it than the people of this country.. 
" It is a thirst which is inflamed by the very copiousness of 
its draughts.” Possession or accumulation does not suffi¬ 
ciently satisfy it. 

Experience and observation amply attest the truth of the 
following current saying among the pindoos of the Uppef 
Provinyes, vi2., Kamayta topeewallak, lotetah d/ioteewallah” 
the meaning of which is, the English earn, the Bengalees 
plunder. ^To be more explicit, the English continue to extend 
“their cor\fluests, the Bengalee Baboos participate in the loaves 
and fishes of the Public Service. In a dejected spirit of 
mind, a Hindoosthanee is often hgard to mourn; he ad¬ 
dresses a Sahib in the most j-espectful manner imaginable, 
by using such flattering terms as Kho'dabtind, garibpar- 
bar" but in nine cases out of ten the Sahib scornfully turns 
away his hegd ; when, on the contrary, a Bengalee 
karkay dko bath sanay diyd, ^ e., jabbers to him a few words, 
he patiently listens to him, and signifies his acquiescence in 
what he ^ays by a nod. In his boorish simplicity, the Hindoos¬ 
thanee concfudes that^he ■Bengalee Baboos are well versed in 
charms, or else how do they manage to tame a grim biped 
like a Sahib.’ 

With a View to reniove this erroneous impression, which 
until recently was so very coijpimon among the inhabitants 
of the Upi«r Provinces, and the existence of which is so 
prejudicial Jto the general encouragement of education 
throughout«>lndia, as well as\o the impartial character and 
hi^ dignity of the paramount power, the local Govemn|ents 
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have been directed in future to select for public service all 
the educated Natives born and bred’up under their respective 
Administrations in preference to the Bengalees. Thus the 
^piration of a Bengalee Baboo, so far as Public Service 
is concerned, is now restricted within the limits of his (Mra 
Province. , • 

. A Bengal^ Baboo is an eager hunter after academic 
honors. The University confers on him the high degrees of 
B. A., "M. A. .and B. L., and he distinguishes himself as a 
speaking member of the British Indian Association or of the 
■Calcutta Municipality. He also reads valedictory addresses 
to retiring Gover/iors |ind other Governnfent Magnificoes. 
He is created a Maharajah, p. Rajah, a Rai Bahadoog with 
perhaps the additional paraphernalia of C. S. I. or C. I. E. 
As a ripe man of vivid ambition and lofty aspiration, he 
necessarily hankers after and is all a-gog to dash 
thick and thin for these new honors and decorations. He drives 
swiftly about in his barpuche vjith his staff holder on the 
coach-box in broadcloth livery.^ Unfortunately no baronetcy 
blazons forth in fiengMee heraldry, lik'? that bestowed on 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. The cause is obvious. No 
millionaire Bengalee has to thjf day contributed so muni¬ 
ficently to public charities as the ^arsee baronet. 

When that distinguished Hindoo reformer. Baboo 
Dwarkanath Tagore,—the most staunch coadjutor df Rajah 
Rammohun Roy,—visited England, it ^s reported that Her 
Majesty had most graciously offered to confer on him the 
title of a Rajah; and his liberality and public spirit fully 
entitled him to that high distinction, blit he politeSy refused it 
on the ground that his position ^id not justify his accepting 
it. He felt that the shadow of a name without substance 

O 

was but a mockery. WhentRajah Radhakant Deb was elect¬ 
ed President of the British* Indi^ Association “he used to 
declare that he was more proud of that oifice than of Ms 
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title of Rajah Bahadoor, inasmuch as it indicated the chiei- 
ship of a body which was a power in the State and was des¬ 
tined to achieve immense good for the country.” At the time 
’ of the Prince of Wales’ visit to Calcutta, it, was said that a 
ceftain English-made Rajah was introduced by a Govern- 
flient Magnifico to the Maharaja'h of Cashmere; among other 
matters, the Cashmere Rajah out of curiosity asked the 
Bengal- Rajah, “where was his Raj and what was the strength 
of his army?” The question at once puzzled- him, and his 
answer was anything but satisfactory. Of all the Indian 
Viceroys, Lord Lytton was certainly the most liberal in be- ‘ 
stowing these hollow titles on the Bazoos ef Bengal, under a 
mistaken notion of winning the love and confidence, which 
ought to constitute the solid basis of a good Government. A 
Raiahs htp * without the necessary equipage and material and 
‘moral grandeur of royalty is but a gilt ornament that dazzles 
at first sight but possesses little intrinsic value. It is in fact a 
misnomer, a sham, a countei'feit. The love of honor or power 
constitutes one of the main principles of human nature. A 

V ’ I " 

Rajah, in the true sense of the word, is one who shares in the 
royalty of divine attributes. He should remember that a man 
is bound jto look to something more than his mere wardrobe 
and title ; he must possess a goodntfss and a greatness which 
would benefit thousands and tens of thousands of his fellow- 


* It is a disrepntable fat*, but it most assuredly is a fact, that when some years 
ago a teacher of the Government School of Art published a book in llengallee 
on the ancient arts and manufactures of Hindoosthan, and sent a copy of it 
to one of these English-made Kajahs, he irolitcly refused to take it—the price 
being one Rupfe only—saying^ it was of no use to him though it was an instruc¬ 
tive and suggestive manual. ^ This refusal offers a sad comment on the liberality 
of my fellow countrymen towards the encouragement of learning. But tumiitg 
fi%m the dark to the bright side of the‘picture, I may perhaps m permitted to 
point with pardonable pride to the almost unparalleled munificence of the late 
Baboo Kally Prosono Singh of this City, in this re.spect. That distinguished 
patron of vernacular literature had, it Is^said, spent upwards of £50,000 on 
the compilation of Mohabharat, thdi^ grand<>El>ic poem of the Hindoos, which 
says Ta!boyt”AVhecler, still continues to eicercise an influence on the masses of 
the people “infinitely neater and more universal than the influence at the Bible 
upon modem Europe.’" 
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creatures by the exercise of real, disinteresteji virtue. Such 
a career alone can leave an imperishable and ennobling name 
behind, which will go down to posterity as a pattern of moral 
^ndeur.* Politically fonsidered these titles and^ decorations 
have their value, inasmuch as they have a tendency to pro¬ 
mote the entente cordiale between the rulers and the ruled^ 
and, next to the Public Debt, furnish, in an indirect way, an 
additional buttress to the stability of the British Indian em¬ 
pire. • 

In former times, when the Engfish rule was in its incep- 
•tive stage, when external pageant—the outcome of vanity— 
Was not much thought of, when the simple t&ste of the people 
was not tainted by luxury and, corruption, an unnatural? crav¬ 
ing for titles exerted but a very feeble influence on the minds 
of the great. Instead of seeking “the bubble reput^ion” they 
vied with each other in the extent of their religious giFts^aS^^ 
endowments, affording substantial aid to the learned of the 
land and to the poorer ^classes ®f the community. A spirit 
of disinterestedness and self-saprifice never at variance with 
magnanimity was conspicuous in all tkoir gifts. The im¬ 
mense extent of Debatra ,and Brahmatra land, i. e., rent-free 
tenures throughout BengSl, even after the relentlgss operation 
of the Resumption Act, still beadl testimony to their disinter¬ 
ested benevolence and the heartiness with which they entered 
into other men’s interests. Of course they were ffjcapable 
of comprehending the innumerable affinities and relations of 
life in all its varied phases, rising from the finite and transient 

to the infinite and the enduring, but whatever they gave, they 

-^-.- 1 -:-,-^- 

• • Of all the English-made Rajahs of the present day, it is pleasing to recog-o 

nise, in Moharajah Rajender Mullick qf this City, some of the noble attribiites 
of a Rajah. Modest and unassuming, he manifests to a great degree a generous 
disposition to relieve suffering humanity and to do good by stealth. Never did he 
struggle to thrust himself, by the (nature of his work, upon public ndtice. 
Gifted with an intelligent mind, ar^ned t^e, and considerable Artistic ability, 
his moral greatness throws all othertorms of* greatness into the shade. He is not 
ambitious to make his name the theme, the gaze, the wonder of a da^ed 
commo^ty. 
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gave not with a stinted hand nor in an ostentatious way, but 
with a truly benevolent and disinterested heart, looking to the 
Most High for their guerdon. The sublime and elevated con¬ 
ception of organised charity never penetrated their minds. 
Religious gifts and endowments formed the great bulk of 
•their contributions, but they also nfade permanent provision 
fbr the relief of the helpless and the destitute,* not on the 
recognised principles of English charity, i. e. the Hospital 
system, the Nurses’ Institutions, Reformatories for unfortu¬ 
nates, parish relief, funds for the aged and infirm, provision 
of improved dwellings as well as for baths and wash-house^ 
for the working-classes inaugurated” by the magnificent gift 
by Mf. G. Peabody of ;i'25o,o6o, ragged schools and asylums 
for the deaf, dumb and blind, supported by voluntary contri- 
»..d other organised methods for the relief of distress 

and destitution throughout the cpuntry. It is a sad reflection 

» 

on the benevolent disposition of the Natives that they cannot 
boast of anything bearing a remote analogy to the above 
recognised forms qf Charit3\ Tn India there is much indivi¬ 
dual charity of an impulsive and interested character, but 
the great element of success in Ehglish charity is combina¬ 
tion and otganisation, wit;hout which no work of public 
utility can be practically carried out. 


* Of all pie Hindoo millionaires whose life afforded the most ennobling 
example of a pious and disinterested man that of Lalla Baboo—the ancestor of 
the present Faikp&rrd Rajah family, in Ijie suburbs of Calcutta—was certainly 
one of the most remartiable. He possessed a princely fortune, a considerable 
portion of which he wisely set ispart for the support of the poor and destitute. 
Unlike most of his wealthy countrymen, he renounced all the pleasures of the 
world, and in tie evening of !iis life retired With only a shred of cloth into the 
hcdy city of Brindabun. As a practical illustration of self-deniid he actually 
led the life of a religious mendicant, dai^ be^ng from door to door for a mouth¬ 
ful of bread. His religious endowments still continue to offer shelter and food 
to hnndr^s of poor people in and around Brindabun, which has been so graphi¬ 
cally described by Colonel Tod. ‘'Thoughathe groves of Brinda” says he, “ in 
Which Kanays. (fuishaa) disported with the^opis, no longer resound to the echoes 
of his flute; cpu^h the waters of thb Jumna are daily polluted with the blood 
of the sacred kine, still it is the htfly land of the pilgrim, the sacred Jordan of 
Idh fancy, on whose banks he may sit and weep, as did the bamshed Israelite 
Of old, Uie glories of Mathoora, his Jerusalem.” 
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It is obvious that the peculiar social economy of the 
Natives presents an almost insuperable barrier to the harmo- 
,nious amalgamation of the different classes artificially split 
into numerous sybdivieions. In the neighbourhood of Poona, 
Mr. Elphinstone says, there are* about 150 different castes, 
and in Bengal they are very‘numerous. They maintain thejr 
• divisions, howtver obscurely derived, with great strictness. ‘ 
The religious, ‘social and moral duties of these classes, exhi¬ 
bit marked differences, which are opposed to the combinatioy 
of united efforts in the c&use of relieving suffering huma¬ 
nity. The idea of a national brotherhood and a system 
of universal philanthropy, such as Christianity has nobly 
inaugurated, is much too deviated for the narrow, cotrtraited 
minds of the people. Independent of the numerous sub¬ 
divisions of caste, unhappily there still exists anMlm,oa^ble 
gulf between the Hindoos and Mussulmans—at present Tti'e 
.. children of the same sbil—which has hitherto kept up a state 
of unhallowed separatism, essSntially at variance with a 
cordial coalition |{pr the consummation of any comprehensive 
system of Public Charity designed to benefit both. Age 
has rooted in the mind» of the two communities an impla¬ 
cable mutual hate, quite subversive of the best (interests of 
humanity. Plausible argument* may be adduced in support 
of the existence of this race antagonism, but let both of 
them be assured that “ by abusing this world t^ey shall not 
earn a better,” Let every act or feelifig or motive of both 
races be merged in one harmonious whole, developing the 
perfection of human natyre in a distmct and bright reality, 

• A Bengalee Baboo is fond of discussing Europeaq, 
politics. The reading of histfiry has given him a superficial 
insight into the rise and progress of nations. He<*does not • 

• Diviaon always implies weakness and “estmngment intolCTable isdaticm” 
impeding the expansion of genuine benevolent feelings in a comprehensive 
sense.* 


BB 
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deny that he amplifies and emphasises the sentiments he has 
learnt in the school of English politics. The orations of 
Lall Mohun Ghose in England have proved that a native of 
India has mastered the art of thinking on his legs, which is* 
the beginning and end of .oratory. A few more men like 
him, steadily working in earnest at ^the fountain head of 
power, would certainly awaken public attention towards the 
present condition of our country. It was ■ Lord William 
Bentinck who advised a body of Native Memorialists, anxious 
for the political emancipafion of<their country, “to continue 
to agitate until they gained their end.” Constitutional repre¬ 
sentation to proper authority, his Lordship, remarked, would 
as ■ mUT-h command public attention as idle, factious de¬ 
clamation divert it.* He was emphatically the.“ People’s 
William” in India, as Gladstone is the “People’s William” 
Si England. He was a statesman who directed his whole 
ittention and energy to internal improvement, repudiating 
ill schemes of aggression or conquest. His beneficence,' 
mmortalised in a noble monyment—the Calcutta Medical 
College,—^will be m'ore gratefully acknowledged by the latest 
generation than the genius of a.Hastings, a Wellesley, or 
a Dalhousie.. . 

O •* 

The complete emancipation of India, however, is a 
ijuestion of time. Baboo Lall Mohun Ghose’s speeches in 
England' have not been entirely fruitless, inasmuch as they 
iiave evokecf and enlisted the sympathy of a few leaders of 
public opinion. He is manfully struggling to remove the bar 
>f political disabilities, an‘d to secure for his countrymen the 
aenefit of replresentativef’institutions, for the recognition and 
appreciation of which they aae now prepared. While they 
ippe for^the best, they mpst be prepared for the worst. They 

, , -- f H - 

* Very fe«r persons remember .the daw when Chuckerbutty faction and 
'rievance Thonson used to raise a 'nue and cry in the Fouzdaiiy Baiakhiinih 
berating Clribi formed for the political emancipation of India before the - people 
true fully prepared to appreciate the value of their rights and privileges. ^ 
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must learn meanwhile to cherish, as among the essential 
elements of ultimate success, a firm, manly, independent and 
«elf-denying spirit, 

A Bengalee* Bab6o is often voted a man'of tall talk. 
Platitude is his forte. This is surely true to a certain extent; 
and until he descends from the elevated region of specular 
'tion to the matter of fact arena of practice, both his writings 
and harangues must necessarily prove abortive. He must 
learn to exchange his verbosity foi» action in the great battle 
of life. Every great politicia^n or statesman must have a 
thorough practical training to enable him,to overcome the 
opposition of different factions whose interests are jeopardised 
by his success, and to render'his administration a blessing to 
the people. He must be prepared to grow and advance 
under adverse influences. The history of that (?Pnsu..'.mr4e 
statesman. Sir Salar Jung, qf that distinguished scHblar and 
•councillor. Sir T. Madeo Rao, of that astute minister, Maha¬ 
rajah Sir Dinkur Rao, furnishes fiie most convincing examples 
of superior admi«stra^ive aBility combined with practical 
wisdom. Lord Northbrook, in a recent speech at Birming¬ 
ham, has made honora^e* mention of these three eminent 
statesmen, whose valuable services in their respdfcrive spheres 
have long since established theSr substantial claims to the 
the gratitude of their fellow countrymen. When Sir Sjlar Jung 
visited Europe, his very comprehensive and enlightened views 
elicited the admiration of several of tfie yisest statesmen of 
the age. His able and successful adxninistration at Hyderabad, 
amidst the fierce opposition of factij)us partie.^ affords an 
admirable illustration of his sup^ior practical wisdom., 
When, some thirty years ago* Maharajah Sir Dinkur Ffao 
visited Calcutta, he was t^e wonder of all who heard him 
enunciate, in a telling spoech ai' the Town Hail, his high* 
noble and practical views on civil Government. The speech 
was hot made feverish- by visions of indistinct good, as Mr. 
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Theodore Dickens said, but it was a clear exposition of the 
liberal sentiments of a wise statesman. 

The Bengalees are not a warlike race. Their traditional 
habits and usages, their physique, their, diet and dress, their 
natural tendency to slothfulness and effeminacy, their prover¬ 
bial quietude, their general want oT pluc^ and manly spirit, their 
ascetic composure, placing the chief joys of hfe in rest and 
competency,—an heirloom descended from their ancestors,— 
all indicate an unwarlike temperament. During the Mutiny 
of oSfS,—an event which in atrocious acts of cruelty incom¬ 
parably surpasses all other historical events ever record¬ 
ed,—that kind hearted Governor General, Lord Canning, 
was atf^vised to introduce Martial Law into Calcutta, but 
he negatived the proposal by emphatically declaring in the 
Council Chamber that the Bengalees are a mild, tame, in- 
olfensive,. and loyal race of people, whose only weapon of 
defence is a simple penknife. A common Police constable 
with his baton is to them *a grimimaster of authority. A 
red-coated Highlander is formidable enough to cope with 
and drive away aA immense crowd of Bengalees even in 
the very heart of the City of Pal^qes, while in the villages 
all shops atjd houses are closed Ut the very sight of an 
European soldier in his uniform. In fact, Bengal can well be 
governed by a handful of Native Police constables, especially 
when thtf Arms’ Act is in full force. Unlike the military 
races of Upper Indiar or the border tribes, the Bengalees will 
never, even under tSie influence of the most aggravated wrongs 
and injuries, retaliate or "resort to such a desperate court of 
appeal as war and murA'er. 

* o English is the adored language of a Bengalee Baboo. 
It is an instructive study to take a cursory view of the 
rapid progi;e.ss of English education throughout India from 
the day viilMi David Hare had held out pecuniaiy induce¬ 
ments to Hindoo youths to attend his school, and Dr, Duff 
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called in the aid of Rammohun Roy to found the infant 
General Assembly’s Institution, now developed into the largest 
College in India. Fifty years ago, who dreamt or even hazard¬ 
ed a prediction that ^ Native lad of sixteen or seventeen 
years of age would venture to traverse the perilous ocean and 
compete for the Civil Service Examination in England, paying 
no heed whatewr to the manifold disadvantages arising froni 
social persecution, and the disruption of domestic relations 
of the *tenderest nature. When Bacon said that knowledge 
is power, he certainly did not mean*physical but intellectual' 

• power. It .is the irresistible influence of this power that 
has inspirited aa Indian youth to appeaf at the English 
“open competition” for the purpose of winning ac^emic 
spurs and entering a closely fenced service; it is the quicken¬ 
ing influence of this power, combined with an enterprising 
spirit, that has gradually enabled a mere handful of English 
adventurers to convert a sm 411 factory into one of the vastest 
Empires in the East. .The gigantic strides that English 
education has made in India,within a short time, have been 
the wonder of theage,*the foundation rock of her ultimate 
emancipation, socially, mqrally and intellectually. The prison 
wall roiAid the mind w^ich ages had reared and learning 
fortified has been completely deijlolished, and not only men 
but matronly zenana females have picked up a few crumbs of. 
broken English words which they occasionally use iif familiar 
conversation, for instance. Rail, Talygraf, Guvner, Juj 
Majister, High Cote, etc. * • 

Some of the Bengalee BabodS read and write English 
with remarkable fluency, and the epistblaty correspondence of 
most of them is commonly parriq^ on in that language.” 
When two or more educated Baboos meet tc^ether, or take 
their constitutional in the merning, th^ perhaps telk of some 
leading articles in the Anglo-Iftdian or English journals or 
periodicals, and eagerly communicate to each other " the flot- 
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satn and jetsam of advanced European thoughts, the ripest 
outcome in the Nineteenth century, or the aftermath in 
the Fortnightly,” as if the vernacular dialect were not at all 
fitted for the communication of their ideas, e It is a pity that 
the cultivation and improvement of a national literature—^the 
embodiment of national thought and taste and the main¬ 
spring of national enlightenment—seldom or” never engages" 
their serious attention. But it is a great mistake to oppose 
, that the large mass of the,Indian population canlae thoroughly 
instructed and reformed througli the medium of a foreign 
language. The richness and copiousness of modfern English, 
combining as it does conciseness with solidity and perspi- 
cu'ity,*are admittedly very great; it is admirably adapted for 
the educated few, but it is not equally suited to the capacity 
and compeehension of the many. It is incumbent, therefore, 
on all well disposed Hindoos, who have the real welfare of 
their country at heart, to endeavour lo fertilise their national 
literature by transplanting into if the advanced thoughts 
of modem Europe, and to enrich it wjth copiousness, such as 
would obviate its acknowledged deficiency and barrenness. 
Until this is done, it is as unreaso^ble to expect elegance 
and perfe<;tion in the natiorfel literature as it is to expect 
harvest in seed-time or thd full vigor of manhood in the 
incipient state of childhood. 

Assurejlly the Bengalees are a race of keranees or 
writers, as Napoleon %afd the English were a nation of shop¬ 
keepers. Every morning and evening, almost all the main 
streets of Calcutta leading to the, English quarter—^bright 

V' it 

^prospect for the Tramway—are literally thronged with dense 
crowds, of keranees ii^ theit white cloth uniform, busily . 
making.for their respective offices, either in shabby looking 
third class i hackney carriages or# on foot. A foreigner not 
used to sliSh sights cannot fail almost unconsciously to come 
to a conclusion that the Bengalees are a nation of keranees. 
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Every Government, Railway or Merchant's office, is filled 
with these Baboos, either actually employed or serving on 
probation, biding their time in fond expectation of picking 
ufj a slice of official bread, buttered or unbuttjred. Even 
graduates of the Clalcutta University do not hesitate to serve 
as apprentices, because a collegiate course does not teach the 
i:ules of bureaucracy or "official routine. Most of them are 
good copyists or clever accountants, while a few are corres- 
pondente clerks. As a rule, their pay is very small compared 
with what is given to Engli.‘»h Clerics, for reasons which I 
•need not dilute upon here. • 

• Within the range ol^ our experience, exfending over fiftj 
years, we remember only one Native gentleman—Saboc 
Shama Churn Dey, the present vice-chairman of the Calcutte 
Municipality—who, by his tried ability, intelli^nce anc 
integrity has managed to climb to the top of ker^eedom. 
In recognition of his high * efficiency his salary has been 
r’SKsed to one thousand Rupees a month, in spite of many 
instances of supersession. I,,in common with others, am 
fully persuaded that Iftid he been a Bmish-born Civilian, 
he would undoubtedly have drawn a much larger salary. 
But it is •useless to replug at a* misfortune whiph is inevi¬ 
table. • • 

Even the amusements of a Bengalee Baboo are more 
or less anglicised. Instead of the traditional Jatiras, (re¬ 
presentations) and Cobees (popular baHads) he has gradually 
imbibed a taste for theatHcal performances, and native 
musical instruments are superseded by European flutes, 
concertinas and harmoniums, organs alid piano-fbrtes. This 
is* certainly a decided improvement/on the old antiquated 
system, demonstrating the slow growth of a refined taste* 
Thus we see in almost eyer/phase of life, at homejor outside, 
the Bengalee Baboo is Europeanized. In his style’of living^ 
in his mode of dress, in his writings, in his public and private 
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utterances, in his household arrangements and furniture, in 
his bearing and department, in his social intercourse, in his 
mental accomplishments, and in fact, in his passionate par¬ 
tiality for Western aesthetics, he is a modi^ed Anglo-Indian. 
But it were devoutly tb be wished that he possessed a 
, larger admixture of the essential, elements of European 
truthfulness of character, energy and manliness of spirit, 
straightforw'ardness in his dealings with society, nobility of 
sentiment, magnanimity, combined with simplicity, disinterest¬ 
ed love and .sympathy, and above all,moral and spiritual 
elevation. 



XVI. 

THE KObiRAJ OR NATIVE PHYSICIAN. 

JWBaOTWITHSTANDING the rapid progress of medical 
scienie throughout the country since the establirh- 
ment of the Calcutta Medical College, it is an 
undeniable fact that the practice ,of Hindoo Kobirajes and 
Mussulman hakims still continues to find favour in the eyes 
* of a large Section of the Indian population. In Chemistry, 
Anatomy, Midwifery aiid Surgery, the decided superiority of 
the English over the Native s;^5tem, is admitted by all.* This 
is unquestionably an age of improvement; everything around 
us indicates the progressive development of arts aifed sciences, 
and a society that does not keep pace with the oammd march 
^f intellect is certainly much behind the age. 

There was a time Vhen Upwards of sixteen original 
medical writers, sewne qf whosfe wprks are still extant, flour¬ 
ished in India, and medicines prepared according to the 
formulas of the Ajfurvedc^y*the best standard medical work— 
were supposed to have producefl wholesome restflte, affording 
no inconsiderable amount of reliSf to thousands afflicted with 
diseases of various kinds, and even of a most malignaqjt charac¬ 
ter. Under the Hindoo dynasty, every encouragement was 
given to the cultivation and improvement of medical science. 
Next to the Brahmins, the Vidya class was respected, though 
sometimes they are unjqstly twitted with what is called 
q hybrid origin. It is, however, yreign to our purpose* 
to determine this point, which sefms to be enveloped ’in 
obscurity. The common theory on which the Hindodsystem 
of physic is based, has neferencq to the country,* Ae season 
and the age of the patient, to which is superadded the coursq of 
regimen suited to his physical organisation. The scientific 
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and philosophical theory is that there are certain defined 
elements in the human body on the natural equilibrium of 
which mainly depends the health of man. The disturbance 
of this normal equilibrium, either by the incfease or decrease 
of the essential ingredients^ deranges the system and requires 
^he use of medicines generally obtained from several kinds 
of indigenous drugs, bark, root, wood, fruits, flowers, me¬ 
tals, &c. 

, From the existing medical works according to which 
medicines are prepared and cures''effected, it is evident that the 
Hindoo system is not entirely destitute of science, but the light 
it is capable of diffusing is greatly dimmed by a combination 
of unfavourable circumstances brought about by the over¬ 
throw of the Hindoo dynasty, the decay of learning in every 
branch of j:>uman knowledge, and the consequent growjji and 
progress *of. empiricism. 

In his eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society, that 
distinguished orientalist. Sir* William Jones, has said “Physic 
appears in these regions to have been frotn time immemorial 
as we see it practised at this • day by the Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, a mere empirical hist^ of diseases and medi¬ 
cines.” Thir is presumably a remark applicable to a society 
but little removed from a'state ot barbarism, but the exis¬ 
tence of such scientific works as Ayurveda, Nidan, Churruck- 
Swasm, Sarasungraha, Boidya, Sarvuswn, &c., furnishes 
abundant proof thai: fhe Hindoo system of physic is not 
altogether foundec^ on empiricism. 

In 1838 the Honorable the ^st India Company ap- 
^ pointed a Committee,' consisting of Drs. Jackson, Rankin 
Briimby, Pearson, W. B-ti ’Shaughnessy and Mr. J ames Prinsepi 
to examine and report upon the state of the Honorable Com¬ 
pany’s Dispensaries, and the possibility of substituting native 
drugs forlfcuropean medicines, the primary object being two¬ 
fold, namely cheapness and efficacy. Death, ill healfh and 
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the casualties of the service dispersed ^he Committee long 
before the members could accomplish the task imposed on 
them, and subsequently the whole charge devolved upon 
Dr. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, who, after the unwqpried labour 
of four years, assisted by some of‘the best Native physicians, 
produced a work entitled “The Bengal Dispensary” published 
• under the authority of the Government of India, which still 
remains a valuable monument of his indomitable zeal and 
untiring devotion to medical science. 

Great attention has also been given to the scientific 
analysis of the various indigenous drugs by Roxburgh, 
'Wallick, Ainslie, Whhe, Arson, Royle, 'Pereira, Lindlay, 
Richard, &c., &c. The result of their analytical elimina¬ 
tion, though not so exhaustive as the very great import- 
anc^of the .subject required, was nevertheless jery favour¬ 
able to the opinion that the native system wa^ based on 
•fixed scientific principles, an’d that many of the drugs possessed 
great curative properties'. Unfortunately the improved prlff- 
ciples and impojtant discow^ries of modern Europe have 
not been sufficiently b/ought to bear on the simultaneous 
development of the native system. They have, however, 
proved greatly beneficial in teaching the nzYv^kobirajes to 
adopt, to a certain extent, the Ei&ropean method and regime. 

It is a remarkable fact that even now, when this science 
may be said to be in a retrogressive stage both* for want 
of adequate culture as well as of shfflcient encouragement, 
there are a few Hindoo koblrajes * in this 'City, and in other 
parts of the country, whose treatment in chronic cases of 
/ever,, dysentery, diarrhoea, phthisis, iulmqnary'consumption, 
asthma, &c., proves, in a grecrt mafeure, successful. Hence 

O 

* The most popular and successful among them are, Gunga Prosad Sen, 
Chnnder Coomar Roy, Gopee OuHub Rqy, Prosono Chunder Sen, Projendro 
Coomar Sen, Kally Dass Sen, &c. They profess to practise on tlm principles of 
Ayurvei/a, the best standard work on Hindoo Medical Science, and their moje 
treatment is much appreciated by respectable Hindoos. 
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in almost every respectable Hindoo family there is a compe¬ 
tent kobiraj, who is always consulted in cases of a serious 
nature. It is generally considered that on the subject of pul-, 
sation greater weight is attached to the opinion of a Hindoo 
kobiraj than to that of an English doctor. By the pulse, 
in the different parts of our physical organisation, the state 
of the body may be ascertained and suitable remedies applied. 
In cases of severe indisposition among the Hindoos, the 

I 

friends of a patient have not only to contend against the 
struggle between life and death, but to closely watch the last 
expiring flicker of vitality thait he may be removed in time 
to the banks of the sacred stream for. insuring his entrance 
into h^ven. 

It has been urged by some nat^e physicians that the 
Sanskrit wprk, Ajurveda, above-mentioned, treats of ana¬ 
tomy and«9£ the doctrine of the circulation of the blood. If 
this be true, great credit is doubtleSs due to its author for, 
having made in a comparattively dark age such consider¬ 
able advances in an important branch of medical science, 
without which medicine and surgery ^fe of little avail. Che¬ 
mistry, which enables us to distinguish the real properties 
of different, fubstances, was certainly not unknown to the 
Hindoo physicians, because fheir medicines indicate a scienti¬ 
fic selection of- several ingredients mixed together to produce 
a certain result. But it .can by no means be asserted that 
the people ever attainbd'to a thorough knowledge, either in 
the one or the otlier, which can bear comparison with the 
perfection of the modern European system. In almost every 
department of human krbwledge steady progress is the grand; 
characteristic of the ag^ but* in this country unhappily a 
spirit of. scientific investigation has very nearly been extin¬ 
guished simply for want of adeqlu^Lt^. cultivation and support 

If emfBrics abound in enlightened Christendom, where 
chemical analysis, scientific researches in materia medica- and 
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pharmacy, and anatomical demonstration and surgical opera¬ 
tions almost daily bring to light new discoveries and inven¬ 
tions, what can be expected in a country where medical science 
has long since been in a state of absolute stagnation. Ignor¬ 
ant and unprincipled quacks, quite Unacquainted with the rules 
of the Hindoo medical shastras, abound all over the country^ 
which has for some years past been severely suffering from 
malarious fever of a virulent type, carrying death and devasta¬ 
tion wfierever nt prevails.* They literally sport with the healthy 
of their patients, and the natural consequence is, hundreds 
'and thousands of human beiTigs are mercilessly sacrificed 
tb their ignorance and cupidity. Not one* in a hundred of 
those who call themselves kobirajes is acquainted wLfli iSie 
principles of physic as ,^aid down in the standard medical 
works of the Hindoos. Some of them haVe a fej/ nostrums 
of their own, the composition of which is unknow n ^ o every 
one but themselves. 

A Bengalee kobiraj earries 9 miniature dispensary abouT 
him. He takes vvith him a snaall packet, containing differ¬ 
ent kinds of p’ills or poffrjders, wrapped up in a piece of paper, 
in small doses which are* commonly used twice a day with 
ginger, honey, betel, roots of doov-grass, &c. H^seldom uses 
phials; liquids, when reqflired, ajib made in a patient’s own 
house. His medicines are chiefly made of drugs, but he has 
neither a proper classification of them, nor a complete system 
of botany. He uses, however, certain* preparations of oil, 

which are sometimes bene'ficially administered in chronic 

- *- - ■ ..— 

* The general climate of Bengal has for wme years jmt become very 
unhealthy, and as fever is the most prevalent epiwmic iit the Cower Provinces, 
px. D. N. Gupto’s Mixture has become a pat*t medicine, proving effic.aciqus' 
in the majority of cases, so that the doctor is saMto have made a very large lor- 
tune by the sale of it within a few years. As far as success is concerned, I)r. 
D. N. Gupto has almost become the minimized Holloway of Bengal"! Several 
other Native assistant surgeons havc*fA)m time to time endeavoured to oifer their 
anti-malarious mixture to the inhft)iAnts of Lower Bengal, but theyjiave signally 
failed in winning public confidence and favor. Attempts at counterfeit trade 
marks have also been tried, but on conviction before a Court of Justice the gAlty 
have bean puniril^ 
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cases. These preparations are rather expensive, selling 
from two to ten Rupees per pound. The popularity of 
some of these kobirajes stands very high in Native public 
estimation. .■ Almost every wealthy family _in the interior as 
well as in the Town has "its own physician. The fee of a 
•quack in the villages is one Rupee on the first day of his visit, 
and he continues to attend twice daily untH the patient re-, 
covers. When completely recovered, the physician gets one 
,or two Rupees more, a suit of clothes and some provisions. 

The introduction of English medicines into the interior, 
though not scientifically adtninistered in every case, has 
very considerably affected the tradp of the native quacks. 
Theipoccupation, it may be said, is nearly gone, because the 
doctors of the Ben^lee class, more systematically trained 
under the ,-auspicfes of the Government Vernacular Colleges, 
have, in «?-manner, superseded them. In strong fevers, in¬ 
stead of compelling the patient to fast for twenty-one days qr 
longer, and restricting his wgimen ^to parched rice, the Befl- 
galee class doctor first reduces, him by evacuations,* and then 
gives him either fever mixture, or cirichona febrifuge, or qui- 

* The late indisposition of the Mnrqdis of Ripon gave rise to many 
alatming rumours as to the probabje tumSind termination of the disease— 
malarious feVcr—with which he was unhappily attacked during his travels to 
and from Bombay, and which, accoiV^ng to telegraphic messages, had consider¬ 
ably weakened his constitution, and diminished the wonted activity and vigor of 
his mind. The antiquated notion that violent paroxysm of fever in a European 
in this couiitry causes the abnormal depletion of the system by constant evaai- 
ations has still .a strong hold on the popular mind. Hence a pessimist view was 
generally taken of the speidyand complete recovery of so good and beneficent a 
Governor-General, who?e rule, though onlyjust begun, has Irecn happily inaugurat¬ 
ed ^ several circumstances of a peculiarly hopeful character, tending, in no small 
degree, to make the people happy and contented by anticipation. The termi¬ 
nation of the disastrous and ruinous Afghan war, the few public utterances of his 
Lo^ship bearing on the future policy of the Government of India for the general 
well-being of the subjects, and! the sure prospect of an abundant harvest, and thp 
coVisequent appreciable reductai-. in the price of rice—the main stalf of life m 
this country—^by nearly fifty per cent., have all combined to evoke a sincere desire 
and fervent hope among the people for the long continuance of a rule so nobly 
begun and beneficently administered. M^,,nndisturbed peace and undiminished 
plenty and Q|psperity be the distinguishnjg ^atures of siich a liberal, generous 
and pure adl&istration, and may it "end fitly what it has begun so auspiciously, 
inepeaking thus favorably of the Marquis of Ripon’s Government, I merely echo 
the sentiments of my countrymen from one Chd of the vast British Indian eitipire 
to the other. 
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nine mixture as he thinks best In place of warm appli¬ 
cations—the quondam regimen of a kobiraj in strong fevers— 

he gives ice or cold water, thus relieving the patient from the 

• 

effects of a merciless abstinence and excessive thifst. On the 
periodical return of the unhealthy season in Bengal, i. e,, in 
the months of September, October, November and December, 
when the atmosphere is surcharged with a large quantity ot 
vapour, these doctors generally reap a harvest of gain from 
their practice,* It should be* mentioned, however, that their 
imperfect knowledge and want of sufficient experience, are 
too often attended with the m<tet disastrous results. 



XVII. 

HINDOO FEMALES. 

H HE condition of a Hindoo female, partially described 
in the preceding pages, is usually deplorable. The 
changes and vicissitudes to which her chequered 
life is subject are manifold. Fjrom the day she is ushered 
Into the world to her dissolution, she is surrounded by adven¬ 
titious circumstances, which, from the peculiar constitution 
of the society in. which her life is cast, contain a larger ad¬ 
mixture of misery than of happine'ss. Weak and frail as 
she assuredly is made by nature, the conventional forms and 
social usages to \yhich she is religiously enjoined to adhere 
alike tend^’to deprive her of temporal and spiritual happi¬ 
ness. BWti under unfavorable circumstances chiefly by 
'-i:~ason of her sex, her life is rendered doubly miserable tjv 
the galling chains of ignorance and superstition. “ Accursed 
the day when a woman child was bQm to me,” was the em¬ 
phatic exclamation of a Rajpoot when a female birth was 
announced. “The same motive,*'•'Says Colonel Tod, “which 
studded Europe with convents, in yhich youth and beauty 
were immured until liberated by death, first prompted the 
Rajpoot,, to infanticide: and, however revolting the policy, 
it is perhetps kindijjes.s compared to incarceration. There 
can be no dou^ 4 :hat monastic, seclusion, practised by the 
Frisians in France, the Laagobardi in Italy and the Visigoths 
in Spain, wap brought .from Central Asia, the cradle of the 
I Goths.* It is in fact a ^dification of the same feeling, which 

* “ The Ghike^ a Scythic race, inhabiting the banks of the Indus, at 
an Mrly ^riod of history were given to infanticide”. “ It was a custom,” says 
Ferishta, “ as soon as a female child was^fim, to carry her to the market place, 
and there pri^fim aloud, holding the child fit <me hand, and a knife in the other, 
that any one' wanting a wife might have her ; otherwise she was immolated. 
By®lhis means they had more men that women, which occasioned the custom 
of several husbands to one Wife, When any husband visited her, she s'lt up a 
mark at the door, which being observed by the others, they withdrew till the 
signal was removed.” 
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characterizes the Rajpoot and the ancient German warrior, 
—^the dread of dishonor to the fair: the former raises the 
poniard to the breast of his wife rather than witness her 
captivity, and he givej opiate to the infant, whojn, if he can¬ 
not portion and marry to her equal, he dare not see degrad¬ 
ed,” Descending from the lofty .ideal of a chivalrous 
Rajpoot character to the more familiar portraiture of tame 
Hindoo life in •Bengal, we find the same sad destiny is the 
portion of a female in bothr cases. “ When a female is born 
no anxious inquiries await the mother—no greetings welcome 
. the new comer, who appears an intruder on the scene, which 
often closes in the hour of its birth. Bift the very silence 
with which a female birth is accompanied forcibly expresses 
sorrow.” In almost every stage of life, from infancy to old 
age, her existence presents a uniform picture of |floominess^ 
uncertainty, despondency, and neglect. Freedom of thought 
and independence of acticm—^the natural bir{Snghts of a 
iiational being—are denipd her yot by her Creator but b}^ 
selfish, narrow-minded and crafty priesthood. She is treated 
and disposed of as*if sh*e were entirely destitute of the feelings 
and ideas of a sentient Seyig. She dare not emerge from the 
unhealthy seclusion of tife clogely confined andarmahal, or 
female department, where suspicjjsns and jealousies, envy and 
malignity are not unfrequently brewing in the boiling caldron 
of domestic discord. Born within the precincts Of an ill- 
ventilated zenana, and cooped up in the cage of* an uncon¬ 
genial cell, she is destined ter breathe her laSt in that unwhole¬ 
some retreat. • 


A European lady 0*1 have no edea of the enormous 
^ount of misery and privation to wjfich the life of a Hindoo 
female is subjected. In her case, the bitters far counter¬ 
balance the sweets of life.. .The natural helplessness of her 
condition, the abject wreflfcHfedness to which she is* inevitably 
doomed, the utter prostration of her intellect, the ascendeilfcy, 
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of a dominant priesthood exacting unquestioning submission 
to its selfish doctrines, the unmerited neglect of an unsym¬ 
pathetic world,, and the appalling hardships and austerities 
which she i% condemned to endure in the event pf the death 
of her lord, literally beggar description. All the graces and 
accomplishments with which she is blessed by nature, and 
which have a tendency to adorn and*ennoble- humanity, are 
in her case unreasonably denounced as unfeminine endow¬ 
ments and privileges, to assert which is a sacrilegious ^ct. 

If she is ever happy,^ she ist happy in spite of the cruel 
ordihances of her lawgiver, and the still more cruel usages • 
and institutions 6 f her country. Manu, the greatest fountain 
of- ar^thority, has expressly inculcated the doctrine that no 
man other than a Brahmin should receive the blessings of 
Knowledge, and much more severely was the rule enforced 
in the case of females, who were held to be naturally unfit 
for mentef'culture! It was wbrse>tha» a blasphemy to 
^Stempt to educate a femqle; she. was born in ignoranoi;^ 
she must die in ignorance. .All the horrors of a premature 
and certain widowhood were pictured'forth' to her eyes, were 
she to make an effort to enlighten, her mind.* How shame¬ 
fully contracted were the views oT the Hindoo lawgiver in 
respect of Ihie progressive de^relopment of the human intellect! 
His prohibitory injunction was and is nmy more honored in 
the brea-oh than in observance. 

* The Hindoo leavers, whatever their shortcomings in other respects, 
showed a great insight into human nature when they looked more to women than 
men for the comparative stability of their doctrines. That the perpetual igtrorance 
of the. former promises a permanent harvest of gain to the hierarchy, is quite 
evident. If a correct return v'ere available to the number of pilgrims who 
periodically visit the different oly places throughout the country, it would douhl- 
^iess establi^ the fact that up^^rds of two-thirds of such pilgrims are females. 
If it were not for their pertin^ous adherence to their tramtional faith, the 
Brahmin^ creed, at least in the great centres of education, would have long 
since Men into desuetude. The bund ungc^stioniag faith of the female devotees 
in their gods apd goddesses is the great secr^ of the very high estimation in u^ich 
they are stilllnld. If we educate this femalA and gradually disabuse their minds 
of early pitjudices, we not only lay the axe at 'the very root of idolatry, but 
pavV tlK way for the ultimate rec^nition of the true religion. 
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From the moment a female child is brought into the 
world, a new source of anxiety arises in the minds of its 
Barents, which becomes more and more intense as it advances 
in years. The thaughtlsf educating the child is ndt what trou¬ 
bles their heads, it is a thought which is at the furthest re¬ 
move from their imagii\^tion; but the idea how to dispose of 
it in the world Continually preys on their minds. The child, 
perfectly unconscious of the fate that awaits it, begins to handle 
the playthings set before it, and asi nature in almost everj* 
case works intuitively, it soon learns to make a miniature 
kitchen with earthen pots and* pans resera|?ling th|* in the 
midst of which ifhas tc spend the greater portion of its ex¬ 
istence. It is a noteworthy fact that a Hindoo lady even ■ when 
placed in affluent circumstances does not consider it beneaUi 
her dignity to occasionally take a part in |he cuisine, or at 
least in making pr^arations^for the same, thoughKthe family 
has professional cooks' in its employ, the principal obj^ 
tiding to feed her husband and diildren with extra delicacies 
prepared with her pwn hand, fns^tead of idle and unprofitable 
talk and scandalous go^ipings, reflecting on the characters 
of others, such an occupatjpn is deserving of commendation.* 

When six or seven years of age, the mother endeavours 
to initiate the girl in the^irst course of simple Bratas or reli¬ 
gious vows, which are destined, as has been already shewn, to 
exercise a vast influence on her mind. The gern^s of super¬ 
stition being thus sown so early take a deep^root. Meanwhile 
the anxiety of the mother for her marriage increases with her 

growth. Numerous proposals are received and rejected, till 
- 1 - 1 ----,- 

^ • The late Baboo Rajbullttb Roy Chowdhry^f Baripore, a veiy wealthy 

zetnhidar, south of Calcutta, used, it was caid, to'bring up the girls of his family, 
which was almost a small colony, in the art of dicing ail sorts of native dishes, 
from the highly spiced poltnuyd to simple dhall-bath and vegetable curr^; he also 
taught them to bring up water fo|^ ralinary purposes from a tank inside of the 
house in silver ghara or pots. Though he possessed the most practical of all 
worldly advantages,—the power* ora pursd,—yet he did not hesitate to initiate 
the girls in the art of cooking, that they may be fully prepared to perform^he 
duty in case of necessity. I can easily cite other instances of a similar nature, 
bat I beiieve-they are not necessary. 
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at length a selection is made according to the rules stated in 
a former sketch. In this manner, persons are married with 
as much indifference as cattle are yoked together, they are 
disposed of according to the judgment ®f their parents, 
without the parties, who are to live together till death, having 
the slightest opportunity of seeing each other, much less of 
studying each other’s disposition. 

If a female child possess, as is very rarely the casCj finely 
■chiselled features, embodying the ideal of a Hindoo beauty, 
the breast of the mother is freed for a time, but for a time 
only, from perturbation or internal agitation. It may be she 
is congratulated on the birth of so beuutifura child, and it is 
but natural that she should indulge in pleasant delusions 
.■shout the future of her offspring. She looks forward to a 
match at once desirable and happy. Fed with such hopes, 
she cherishec many a fond idea of the wealth of joys in store 
/<){• her daughter. But how often are our brightest hopes 
blasted by the ruthless hand W fortUhe. 

If, on the contory, the girl be deficient in beauty, the 
bosom of the mother is perpetually disturbed by gloomy fore¬ 
bodings, which no worldly advantage can effectually remove, 
no reasoning can sufficient^’ suppress. The reassuring ad¬ 
monition of congenial minds may sustain her spirits for a 
time, bijt whenever alone or disengaged from the toils of 
domestic duties, her mind almost involuntarily reverts to the 
future destiny of ^the girl. As day by day she grows older, 
and her features begin to assume a more distinctive form, the 
deformity, which was but faintly perceived at first, becomes 
^ more striking. The nether herself, perhaps, being a living 
illustration of how fruitl<iss v?ere the attempts of her parents 
to secure for her a desirable match, naturally feels a strong 
misgiving as to the good fortune pf ^er child. 

While the hearts of the parents are thus filled with dis¬ 
quieting thoughts, the girl is perfectly unconscious of the fate 
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that awaits her. She laughs and sports about, regardless of 
what is written on her forehead by the Bidhata pooroosh. The 
gerformance of the religious vow in her infancy, having for its 
object the seciying «a good husband, might .incidentally 
remind her of marriage, but the thought passes off in a mo¬ 
ment like the streaks of a morning cloud. Hence it has been 
justly said that the happiest d^s in the life of a Hindoo 
female are thosd preceding her marriage. If in Bengal, under 
the paternal dare of a Christian Government, she is not per¬ 
mitted to become a victim "to the poppy at her df.wn, or the 
flames at her riper years, like tier Rajpoot sister in times of 
yore, she is ever*and ajion subject to the appalling hardships 
of a bid/iaba life, or widowhood. Though too young W fully 
realise the thousand and one evils of such a wretched ex- 
istence, yet the living examples she daily and^hourly sees 
around her make, to use a native phrase, “ her hands^d feet 
enter into her belly.” • * 

* To those who have«tudied*the existing state of HindBb 
society, it is a matter^no les» of wonder than of gratulation 
that the system of early marriage, the iarbitraiy manner in 
which it is consummatedf and the utter absence of the voice 
and consent of the parties thas affianced, denuding the veiy 
idea of the slightest opfiortunij^ being given to study each 
other’s disposition and habitude, should produce such a large 
amount of conjugal felicity, which is the fundameiftal object 
of this solemn compact In every nfttien removed from bar¬ 
barism, marriage is a recognised ordinance, alike sanctioned 
by the law of God and the law bf*man. It is a solemn cove- 
^nant between a man and a woman to love each other 
through all the vicissitudes oft life^till the union is dissolved 
by the death of either. We may go further and say tjiat even 
then the tie of relationship does not become totally extinct, 
inasmuch as the party surviving has to provide for the nur¬ 
ture ^and education of children, should there be aiiy. Such 
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being the nature of a matrimonial engagement, ft is next to 
impossible that a boy of fourteen wedded to a girl of nine 
should be capable of forming an adequate idea of the grave 
responsibility. The evil must work its own remedy with the 
general spread of educatioh and the growth of a sound sys¬ 
tem of domestic and social ecomony, because the existing 
one is unhealthy and unnatural. It is useless to dilate on the 
evil consequences of early marriage, they are dearly apparent 
in the every-day life of a Hindoo.‘ 

Nature is so propitious to us in every respect that out of 
evil she brings good. When the female, destitute «as she is of 
the blessings of knowledge, becomes, the mother of several 
children, she is raised to the rank of a governess, or in other 
words, she becomes a ghinni, or head of the family. To all 
intents and purposes, she seems to understand her duties so 
thoroughly that almost instinctively she exercises a salutary 
control over a number of young girls, newly married, cor- 
"refcts all improprieties of conduct, and teaches them to 
cherish feelings of mutual kindness, love an,d affection. 

In many cases, however, it musf be acknowledged, the 
custom of several families—all branches of the same stem, 
—living together under one voof, is a fruitful source of evil, 
often embittering the sweet etyoymen'ts of a peaceful conjugal 
life. Where there is no harmony among the several female 
members bf a family, the slightest misunderstanding occasions 
bitterest quarrels, especially when there is no recognised 
ghinni or female head to check the same, or reconcile the 
parties by matronly advice! For instance, if one son in a 
family be welhto-do in tlyp world, and another does not possess^^ 
the same advantages, it ftj,ten to one but that the wife of the' 
former constantly advises him to mess separately, if not to 
remove to a different house, and‘^ unequal combination is 
always dis^vantageous to the weaker side, the latter has 
to put up with slights and indignities which are oftentimes 
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unbearable, and terminate in a separation either in food or 
domicile, or both. It is a well established fact that a woman 
is the principal cause of a disruption between brothers and 
other members of a, family. Though she is mild, soft, 
kind and flexible, yet she belies her nature when sordid 
self and mean avarice exert a dominant sway over her mind. 
3 tinted in her .culture and contracted in her views, Mammoil 
is her god, and she looks to the welfare of her husband /ind 
her oWn children as the chief end of her existence. She 
is naturally loath to give a shar^ of the affection of hef 
husband to a rival; she also cannot brook the idea of fritter¬ 
ing his earnings, among his kindred. I have known of the 
most affectionate and devoted pf brothers not being able to gee 
each other’s face under the all powerful influence of petticoat 
government. A European becomes a housekeeper as soon^ 
he marries. The arrangement is an excellent on^ no doubt, 
and as educated Hindoos are very much dispo^d f^Tmitate 
itnglish manners, the jjractice ^where feasible is graduaily- 
gaining ground, despite the prevalence of the old patriarchal 
system throughout the'greater portion of . he country. There 
is a common native sayirfg^ which runs thus: “ as many brothers, 
so many abodes.” It is tcf a ceijain extent a striking illustra¬ 
tion of the existing state of things; harmony ^d 'peace 
can scarcely be found in a family where brothers are swayed, 
as they must be, by the irresistible influence pf theia wives. * 
To the credit of the patriarchal systeip, there ^ill exist in 
every part of the country numerous families that scout the 
idea of a segregation. « 

• 

, * At the time of the Churruck Poejah or swin^ng festival, fvhich takes place 

about the middle of April, the /C/k<sligrets or braziers of Calcutta are acr,us-< 
tomed to make Sungs or caricature-represenj^ions of different sorts of familiar 
scenes, illustrative of the prevailing manners of the present age. In many cases 
they Mt off the mark so admira^ that they cannot fail to make i deep im¬ 
pression on the popular mind. AmCr^ other representations they once exhibited 
a caricature of a son taking a ^ift on bi5«hci|ilder, while drag^qg a mother Iw 
a rope round her neck, exemplifying thereby the respective estimation in which 
each is held. • 
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Turning from the dark to the bright side of the picture, 
it is gratifying to observe that of late years, attention has 
been directed to, and laudable exertions are being made for, 
the education of Hindoo females. Nothing can compare 
in importance with the steady progress of this movement. 
After the movement had been begun by the Missionary'Socie¬ 
ties, the late Hon. Mr. Drinkwater Bethun^ gave an important 
impetus to this noble cause from the side.of Government. 
These examples have since been followed up by, other devoted 
friends of native improvement, %nd the Government has fully 
recognised the paramount importance of the object. This 
combination of efforts has already produced the most grati ¬ 
fying., results. That there is §, growing desire for learning 
^mong the females by the study of such elementary books, 
Stngallee and English, as have a tendency to improve their 
inderstanding, is a patent fact. Not only, young girls, 
vhoselige permits them to attend schools, but grown up 
ftdies, who are confined within the precincts of a zenan?., 
ire alike influenced by this commendable desire. Almost 
;very respectable Hindoo family in Calcutta has a Christian 
governess, who besides giving priniary and Bible instruction, 
Reaches all sorts of needle-work—!-an art in which consider- 

't 

ible progress has been m?de within the last few years.* 
This is an indication of the growth of a refined taste which 
is a great step towards the cause of national improvement. 
As we have said elsjpwhere, instead of spending their time 
in idle talk and unprofitable occupation, if not in unpleasant 
dissension, they now vie with each other in producing works 
of art and usefulness, and as a matter of course the annual 

distribution of rewards^-is a great incentive to exertion. It 

-V:- 

* An annual fair or mtla is held near Calcutta, at which the best s^ciniens 
of needld-work executed by Hindoo females are exposed to public view, and 
prizes awarded by European and Native’ gentlemen. Great credit is due to 
Baboo NobojGopal Mitter, the;^ editor of the'-National Paper, for this annual 
exhibition. * iDnfortunately the mela is languishing for want of sufficient public 
support. 
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is devoutly to be wished that this desire for learning and 
taste for works of art should gradually spread and be 
appreciated throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
In the interior, l^owever, the mass of the people .of all ranks 
and of both sexes are still as remote from the influence of 
this improvement as they were centuries ago. 

. It is a pity that 'Hindoo females are withdrawn from 
schools the moment they are married ; this is an insuperable 
obstadle to •the full devefopment^ of their mental powers. 
The progress made by some*of them in the zenana is really 
very creditable, and challenge the commendation of all who 
fiave the elevation oi native female character at heart. 
They are not only assiduous in the cultivation of fejftiBine 
graces and accomplishments, but their superior grasp 
of thought and language rank them afnong^he literary 
women of their country. Some thirty yearn the 

Hindoo females of Bengal were immersed in ignorance: 
they were represented a» degraded beings incapable of fhi 
provement; not one in a theusand could read or write; bu 
since proper steps have been tak'en to remove this nationa 
reproach, they have evinced an ardent desire to enrich thei 
minds by a course of study which, though noj profound, i: 

• well fitted to adorn female /life. The English Churcl 
Mission, “ The Scottish Ladies’ Association,” a departmen 
of the Church of Scotland Mission, the Free Churcl? Mission 
the American Mission, &c. are all tfbing an incalculabh 
amount of good by their disinterested efforts to impart tht 
blessings of knowledge to such zenana females as are pre 
eluded by being married from attending sdhools. Th< 
complete regeneration of India ca^ot be expected'until th< 
emancipation of the females is accomplished, practicallj 
proving to the world, as jt Jias already done in a yery limitec 
degree, the palpable absurdity of Manu’s interdictory edict 
restraining them from cultivating their intellectual powers. 

EE 
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As a proof of the progress already made in the higher 
jranches of female education, it is gratifying to state that two 
i^oung ladies passed the First Arts’ Examination of the Calcutta 
University at the end of last year. One of these was trained 
n the Bethune School, an‘d the other in the Free Church 
Normal School. This examination represents a very consi¬ 
derable amount of acquirement, and is next'to the B. A. 
Several other female candidates also passed the Entrance or 
Matriculation Examination at the same time. * Similar pro¬ 
gress has been reported from the'‘Madras Presidency. 

Authentic history furnishes abundant evidence of the 
prevalence of female education in thq country to a consider¬ 
able extent, until Mahomedan oppression not only proscribed 
Hindoo women from pursuing a literary career, but ulti¬ 
mately dragged them into a state of unhealthy seclusion for 
the pr^se^atjon of their honor, which they valued more than 
their very life. In Rajpootana every ‘respectable female was 
infracted to read and write. Of their intellectual endov/i 
ments and knowledge of mankind, whoever has had oppor¬ 
tunities of conversing with them could not fail to form a favor¬ 
able impression.* , • 


* “ I have conversed for hours,”*3ays Colonel Tod, “ with the Boondi queen- 
mother on the affairs of her govemmAit and welfare of her infant son, to whom 
1 was left guardian by his dying father. She had adopted me as her brother: 
but the conyemation was always in the presence of a third person in her confi¬ 
dence, and a curtain separated us. Her sentiments shewed invariably a correct 
and extensive knowledge, wjiich was equally apparent in her letters, of which I 
had many. I could give many similar instances. The history of India is Sped 
with anecdotes of able ahd valiant females. ‘ Ferishta in his history gives an ani¬ 
mated picture of Purgavali, queep of Gurrah, defending the rights of her infant 
son agarm-t Akbar’s ambition. Uke another Boadicea, she headed her army, and 
foimht a desperate battle with Asoph Khan, cn which she was wounded and 
defeated j but scbmiiig flight, of to survive the loss of independence, she, like the 
ORoman of old in a similar predieamen^,^slew herself on the field of battle.” ’’ 
The accomplished Maharatta(;^ady—Roma Bai—who lately visited Calcutta, 
affords a remarkable example of an educated Hindoo .woman. She is an 
excellent^anskrit scholar, well read in Sreemut BliaffibcU. Several Pundits were 
astonished at her wonderful acquirements. >> ^ 
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HS^N this, as well as in some other eastern countries, 
m Sfi| polygamy has from time out of mind been in ex- 
I®®* istence. That it is subversive of moral order* and 
of coftjugal felicity, is adihitted ^ ail who have paid the 
slightest degree of attention to the very many evil conse¬ 
quences of .this abnormal institution. It is a violation of a 
•just and divinedaw, opposed to the nurture and education of 
children, and inconsistent with the due equality of the 'sekes. 
In every country where this obnoxious practice prevails, and 
is dignified with the hallowed name of a sficial ^d religious 
ordinance, as is done in India, woman occupies a,jjggraded 
position, and society is’rude’ and unexpansive in its character. 
Che most heinous crimes are«committed without remdfse, 
and conscience is seared, a» it were, with a red-hot iron. 
“ Nature has designed woman to* be the <_qual of man as a 
moral and intellectual being; and confined to the exer-^ 
cise of her own proper duties as a wife and, mother, she 
is placed in a favourable po§ftion as relates to her own 
happiness and the happiness of her husband.” Much of 
the civilization of Europe is due to the high positfon of the 
fair sex in the social scale. Their e'dilbation, their capacity 
for rearing their children in‘orderly and Vrtuous habits, their 
elevated conceptions of a Supreme Being, their social and 
domestic manners, the purity of thei? lives, theit natural ten¬ 
derness and affection, their freadony and the moral influence'' 
of their actions on society, give them a rank in po way 
inferior to that of the other'sex. But in this country, it is 
painful to realise that they are not oWy denied the Ihestimable 
blessings of a good education but that their first lawglver*lias 
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condemned them to a state of abject servitude. “ Women 
have no business” says Manu, “ with the text of the Veda, 
this is the law fully settled: having, therefore, no evidence 
of law, and eo knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women 
must be as foul as falseho6d itself; and this is a fixed rule. 
Through their passion for men, their mutable temper, their 
want of settled affection, and their perverse natare, (let them . 
be guarded in this world ever so well,) they soon become 
alienated from their husbands.” Manu allotted to* such Women 
“a love of their bed, of their seal?, and of ornament, impure 
appetites, wrath, weak flexibih’ty, desire of mischief and 
bad conduct. Day and night must women be held by their 
protectors in a state of dependence.” Apart from their 
practically servile condition, the apparent complacence with 
which polygfimy is tolerated, and the facility with which a 
plurali^of vyives can be obtained, are circumstances which 
poison the perennial source of conjugal felicity, reduce them 
to h: state of moral and intellectual ds^radation, and sap the 
very foundation of virtue. “A barren wife,” says Manu, 
“may be superseded by another in the eighth year; she 
whose children are all dead, in the tenth ; she who brings 
forth only daughters, in the eleventh year; she who speaks 
unkindly, without delay.” Bl^llal Seh, who, if I mistake not, 
had first established the system of Koolinistn in Bengal, and 
prescribed certain rules in favor of polygamy, was singularly 
deficient in foresight' ahd wisdom when he entirely over¬ 
looked the evil con’sequences inseparable from this monstrous 
matrimonial arrangement, so pregnant with mischief in what¬ 
ever aspect wvs view it.. Any artificial institution which is 
‘subversive of divijie law ^will,* in the main, prove highly 
unfavoijrable to the best interests of society. The marriage 
of a man with but one wife is an arrangement which should 
never be departed from. '•To dispose of the ministering angels 
of bur existence, without the slightest regard to their future 
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happiiiess, and yoke them to an unprincipled libertine, or a 
Koolin perhaps on the verge of his. grave, is a system alike 
destructive of all social, benevolent and humane feelings. A 
I^oolin has no regard, much less sympathy, for any one of his 
numerous wives, on the contrary'he looks to them for gain 
and other worldly advantages. It is a notorious fact that 
Koolin wives after their' marriage almost invariably live witli 
their parents, thus virtually closing all avenues to the growth 
of affection betweeh the hUsband and wife. The one is as 
estranged from the other as* if there had been no bond of 
union between them. As the*temptations to vicious indul¬ 
gences are so very powerful and numerous in this wicked 
world of ours, the unscrupulous Koolin females of the .jihccr- 
dotal class often sacrifice chastity at the altar of sensuality. 
The perpetration of the most horrible crimes is t|je necessity 
effect. The fault does not rest so much with the poor jinfor- 
tunate females as with the diabolical system which openly 
tolerates and religiously* upholcis polygamy. That it is^n 
unnatural state, even the most^thoughtless will readily admit* 
In every case it is th*e source *of perp. tual disputes and 
misery. Domestic happiness can have no place in a family 
in which more than one wife lives. I have known many a 
person who under the impulse^tif passion had entered into 
this unnatural state deplore it as the greatest of all domestic 
afflictions. Even separate cook rooms, separate apSrtments, 
and separate meJtals, and dining afid* sleeping alternately 
with two wives with the greatest punctualify, and giving the 
same set of ornaments to both, iJ'ere not enough to ensure 
harmony, peace and tranquillity. Indeed ’t has become a 
proverb among the Hindoos, that “ one wife would rather, go*' 
with her husband to the gloomy^regions of yama ^Pluto) 
than see him sit with thewther.” As has already been des¬ 
cribed, a tender girl of five years *of hge is, as her ]ifst instruc¬ 
tion before emerging from her nursery, initiated into the B^ata 
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or religious vow of Sayjooty, the primary object of which 
is the rum and destruction of a Sateen or rival wife. The 
germs or jealousy against, and contempt for, a rival being 
thus sown sp early, they take deep roqt and^ expand in time 
so as to become absolutely ineradicable. 

When the presence of two wives in the same house is at¬ 
tended with so much disquietude, the eVil arising from the prac^ 
ticas of professional Koolins is much greater. They are married 
to a number of females whose prospect of connubial bliss is 
‘as remote as the poles are asunder. Instead of true love and 
genuine attachment, the legitimate conditions of, matrimony, 
the natural apath)>’ of the husband is often requited by the infide* 
lity of his numerous wives; nor can it be otherwise, the visits of 
the husband being, like those of a meteor, few and far between. 
Bfeing destitute of the finer susceptibilities of human nature, 
and looking upon matrimony as a matter of traffic, he regards 
his wives as so many automata whose, happiness is not at all 
id&ntified with his own. InQuenced^by a sordid love of gaiuj 
bred and brought up in the lap^of ignorance and laziness, and 
pampered by effenAnate habits, he leads a ‘profligate life typi¬ 
cal of utter demoralisation. He^ cares as little for the chas¬ 
tity of his wives as a child does for the nicety of his play¬ 
things. By rank, profession,and habit he is a debauchee. His 
sense of female honor is totally blunted. The thought of 
nurturing and educating his numerous children never enters 
into his mind. He knows not how many sons and daughters 
he has, whether legitimate or illegitimate; he is not capable 
of recognising them, simply because he has seldom or never 
seen their faces. If he keep a register of the number of his 
‘wives, he keeps no record of the number of his children. 
When he wants money, hS; pounces on such a father-in-law as 
can-satisfy him* If he keep one v/ife at home, it is not from 
warmth ^‘affection that he doels but merely for his own 
convenience and comfort; she is made to discharge all the 
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menial offices of a domestic maid-servant. Though never 
placed in affluent circumstances, yet he is the lord of thirty, 
forty or fifty women. It has been very aptly remarked by an 
eminent writer who had paid much attention to tjie manners 
and customs of the Hindoos,—that “amongst the Turks, 
seraglios are confined to men of wealth, but here, a Hindoo 
Brahmin, possessing enly a shred of cloth and a piece of 
thread, (poita) kfeeps more than a hundred mistresses.” Jn- 
deed shch a System of monstrous polygamy is without a 
parallel in the history of human depravity. Prostitution,* 
'adultery, and the horrible crime of the destruction of the foe¬ 
tus in the womb by means of deleterious dibgs administered 
by old women, are the inevitable consequences of this i^aa- 
tural state of things. It is an undeniable fact that the 
daughters of Koolin Breihmins, abandoned "by their unprifRi- 
pled husbands, are often led into the forbidden paths of life, 
partly through the impulse*of passion amidst fBe sanctions 
of a wicked world, and partly through their exceedingly 
miserable circumstances. Th^ houses of ill fame in Calcutta 
and other large towns are filled v^th worn, n of this infamous 
character, and the inhuman practice of patefeddno pre¬ 
vails to an alarming extent, notwithstanding the increased 
vigilance of the police. 'Some ^fty years ago a‘number of 
respectable Hindoos felt so disgusted at the mischievous ten¬ 
dency of the Koolin system of marriage that they‘were on 
the eve of memorialising the Government to put down the 
practice by a legislative enactment, such as had been done in 
the prohibition of sati or female Immolation, but they were 
assured that the authorities would not interfere ki the domes¬ 
tic and social usages of the people. 

It is gratifying to observe, hoifever, that the growth of 
intelligence and the mar^* of intellect has of late years 
greatly counteracted the influence t>f this raonstrdUs evil. If 
the Rulers will nnt flttemnt to abolish a social sy^em 
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opposed to the feelings of natural affection by the denuncia¬ 
tion of the severest temporal penalties, the good sense of 
the people who are victimised by it must be appealed to for 
its total suppression. 

The following extracbfrom Mr. Ward’s excellent work on 
the Hindoos will give the reader an idea of the fearful extent to 
Vhich Koolinism prevailed in Bengal Some fifty or sixty years 
ba«k, when English education could scarcely be said to have 
commenced the work of reformation or rather disintegration. 

' “ Notwithstanding tke predilection for kaolins they are 

more corrupt in their manners than any of the Hindoos. !• 
have heard of a Koolin Brahmin, who, after marrying sixty- 
five wives, carried off another man’s wife, by personating her 
husband. Many of the Koolins have a numerous posterity. 
I' select five examples, though they might easily be multi¬ 
plied : Oodhoy Chunder, a Brahmin, late of Bdgndpiri, had 
sixty^Eve wives, by whom he had forty-one sons, and twenty- 
five daughters. Ramkinkur,. a Bralvnin, late of Kooshda, had 
seventy-two wives, thirty-two sons, and twenty-seven daugh¬ 
ters. Vishnooram^a Brahmin, late of Guindulpdrd, had sixty 
wives, twenty-five sons and fifteen daughters. Gouree Churn, 
a Brahmin, late of Treebanee, had forty-five wives, thirty-two 
sons, and' sixteen daughter^. Ramakant, a Brahmin, late of 
Bhoosdaranee, had eighty-two wives, eighteen sons and 
twenty-^six daughters; this man died about the year i8io, at 
the age of 85 years w‘•more, and was married, for the last 
time, only three bionths beford his death. Most of these 
marriages are sought after" by the relations of the female, to 
keep up the ^onor of their familiesand the children of these 
«marriages invariably remaim with their mothers, and are 
maintained by the relations of these females. In some cases, 
a Koolin father does not know his own children.’’ 

Not’ only the rules of daste, 'bu'l poverty is also a great 
bavrier to the marriage of Koolin women, a fact which has 
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been very feelingly deplored in the following lines. Maid¬ 
enly anxiety finds a natural vent in them:— 

“ Ont spake the bride’s sister. 

As s)ie came frae the byre, 

O! gin I were but married, 

It’s a’ that I desire; 

But we poor folk maun live single. 

And do the best we can, 

I dinna care what I should want 
If I could but get a man.” 

Another, an^ OI what will come o’ me! 

And O! what will I do? 

That sic a bra^ lassie as I 
• Should die for a wooer, I trow.” 

When Bullal Sen first introduced this obnoxiouSoSyStwIt; ‘ 
which went under the euphonious title of the Order of Merit, 
he little anticipated that the very small Seed <^f mischief he 
then planted would soon grow into a luxurian^ tre^ pro- 
. duce an abundant crof) of ‘evils, poisoning the very source of 
•domestic felicity. It rtquires no depth of thought to pi^dict 
that the evil is destined to die a natural death, as all such 
social evils are fated to do, wnen ignorance and superstition 
are driven into their congenial darkness. Though many a 
Hindoo still lives in the sin of* polygamy without any parti¬ 
cular repentance, yet the irrejfetible progress of virtue, like . 
that of truth, will ultimately teach him that it is an unsafe 
foundation on which to build the sober structure oT domestic 
happiness. * * 

The details of the following conversation between a hus¬ 
band, his old mother, and his two*wives, placed at the dispo¬ 
sal of the writer by a* friend, may, he trust*, not be out of 
place:— • 

“ What is this noise for,” exclaims Radhamoney, 0 widow, 
(the name of the mother^ coming out of the t&acoor £-Aur in 
which she was worshipping; tlfis noise, this fumult, this 
quarrel, this wringing of the hands, these curses will surely 
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drive away Luckhce from the house, it is enough to make 
the devil fly; you have lost every sense of shame, mago ma, 
your clamour has deafened my ears, where shall I go ? one. 
is apt to leavtf her clothes behind. Ydu have been served 
right; it was only the other day that Grish, (name of the son) 
lost 5,000 Rupees in a case at the Burra Adawlut (High Court.) 
If I be a Sati (chaste woman), I say, you two women (point¬ 
ing to the two wives) will be beggared and reduced to the 
condition of harrees (thosp who carry night soA); in what 
unlucky hour did these two women enter the house. You are 
both Rakkasees (female cannibals.) Day by day, sorrow is 
eating into the vitals of my son, his goldefn body is being 
darkened every day; Oh! Bidha^a (God) you have ordained 
this jbr me ?” “ Ullungo (name of the maid-servant) what is 
the cause of /.his uproar ?” asks the mother. “ Ma, what will 
I say,” sephes tjie maid-servant; “ the cook first gave the vath, 
boiled rice to Comul,” (name of the daughter of the first wife). 

“ Is this all ? nothing more ?” cdntinue^the mother; “my Bichd*" 
(child) has had no food for severf days, beipg ill with fever. 
You all know this; the kobeeraj (phys,ician) this morning has 
ordered some rice for her, whereupbn the second wife, all 
this while rqaring and bawling,''cursing and swearing, stepped 
forward and said, it is past nii^e and my Hurree (her son’s 
name, 12 years old) has not yet got a morsel, his belly has 
shrunk, and the school time is come; if late, his master will 
make him stand.” , Radhamoney^ the old mother, or ghini, 
sent for the cook, and enquired if the rice were ready. “Yes, 
ma, Hurree Baboo came into the cook room half an hour ago, 
and I asked him to take his meal; chotta ma (second wife) 
prevented him, because I fi^st ^ave the rice to Comul who 
was so long ill.” “Where is Hurree now?” enquired the old 
lady. Th(54naid-servant replied “ ma gave him a few pice 
and told him to go to his school, though he could have eaten 
rice if he liked.” “ Let Grish return home,” added the oldjady. 
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“ and I will tell him to send me to Benares without delay; I 
am sick of your incessant broils; for giving Gomul rice first 
you two bous fell into a quarrel, and cursed each other so fear- 
■fully that you, burrafiou (first wife), ate the h^d of Hurree, 
and you, chotta bou (second wife), ate the head of Comul’s 
husband.” * 

. It was evening, and Grish, the son, returned home frdm 
office. Before he had time to take off his office dress, the old 
mother, impatient to tell him what had occurred during the 
day, and with tears in her eyes, thus addressed him ; “You, my 
son, have brought the greatest curse on yourself by marrying 
two wives; tOiday the whole family has*been starving, and 
why? because Comul, suffeaing from fever for the last eighth 
days, had got a little rice this morning, and she ate first; chotta 
bou, therefore, prevented her son from eating any^ing, ariTsent 
the little bacha to the school without rice. From what pajee 
(mean) families have ><00 bfought these two females ? I can no 
‘ Jonger remain in the hqpse. lender the slightest pretext; like 
infamous wenches, they not gnly brawl but curse each other 
and the son and son-fn-law into the bc-gain. Can Luckhee 
dwell in such a house)*,sgnd me to Benares instantly, I can 
no longer live in such a Ihell «f a place. Your wives have 
made it a regular hell.*’ Thomson consoles the* old mother, 
promising that everything would be done according to her 
wish, begging her at the same time to eat something, and 
adding that he does not mind whether»his two wives eat or 
not. After going through'the evening service, he slept out¬ 
side that night, pondering whett should be done for the 
future quiet of the famfly. Next day he removed the first 
‘wife to her father’s house, because the second wife is alway% 
the Zuburdust, imagining that dfie hand can ncvc^make a 

- - g ^ ... — 

* Eating the head means ^viAing ddktitf When two rival awives fall out 
they literally l^ecome frantic through anger and jealousy. With shaking^iands 
and dishevelled locks they abuse and curse each other most violently. 
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clap. But he was sadly mistaken, the deserted wife, conti¬ 
nually brooding over her misfortune, at length resolved to 
put an end to her existence, and accordingly one night took 
an overdose qf opium, and bade a final adieu to the world. 

The above story is founded on real life and should serve 
as a warning to those who under the impulse of passion 
blindly run into a state of polygamy,’which is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest domestic evils among the natives. 



XIX. 

HINDOO WIDOWS. 



|HE system of early matriage, and the barbarous 
institution of condemning a Hindoo female to a life 
of p^petual .'vidowhood after the death of hen 
husband, are evils which cannot be too strongly deprecated. 
In thisi, country, owing to the prevalence of early marriage 
and the manner in which it jls consflimmated, a Hindoo doe^ 
.not become a housekeeper immediately after his marriage. 
The wife geperally remains one or two years»with her parents, 
occasionally going to heV father-in-law’s house for a few d§ya 
only; her husband pays her a visit now and then, bfit not 
without the special invitation of his mother-in-law. -Slie 
object of such an invitation is evidently to make*the son-in- 
law behave well towards har daughter. For the attaiiTment 
of this object, as I have described before, no means is ^eft 
untried. Indeed it has become a proverb among the Hindoos 
that when a man fitres sumptuously, it isr.’said, he has been 
fed with all the fondness shown to a son-in-law. It has 
always struck me that if a ^indpo female were permitted to 
re-mariy after the death of her first husband, thS affection of 
a mother-in-law for a son-in-latv would not have been so 
warm as it now is under the existing state of things, which 
admits of no alternative. , , • 

Living under the paternal roof for one or two years after 
her marriage, a Hindoo girl sometimes becomes a widow,*— 


* Such a widow is called a Ktrayraur, or one who has n#ver enjoyed the 
company of her husband. A stronger term of female reproach can scarely be 
found in the Hindoo vocabulaiy. From Ihe day this terrible bereavement occurs^ 
she is constrained by conventional rules, in swh cases, to put off from her hand 
the ir<m bangle, but owing to her tender age she is tacitly ^rmitted to^ontinue 
to wear the gold bangle and a iDorcj^ed Saree cloth. She is forbidden to use 
fish—her most favorite dish,—and ^he must partially fast on ev^ ekadossee, or 
eleventh day of the increase or decree of tne rloon. When she atrives at the 
age of twenty her life presents an unvettied picture of despair and wretchedgess. 
She becomes a regular widow. 
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a state of life which is unspeakably miserable. When a 
young female of ten or eleven years of age loses her 
husband, with whom perhaps she had scarcely ever exchanged 
a single word, she is quite unconsciqus of the unmitigated 

misery she is fated to endure for the remainder of her long 

• 

existence. * Deplorable as such a condition undoubtedly is, 
it becomes doubly miserable from the»cold, uncongenial and 
un^mpathetic atmosphere by which she is .surrounded, and 
the uncared-for neglect with which she is treated ever after¬ 
wards. Except a mother, who can adequately conceive the 
thousand and one miseries which are in store for the daughter?* 
It is a gloomy picture from the beginning to the end, and the 
■gloom deepens as time rolls over her devoted head. Cursed 
be tlie name of the lawgiver who has made such a cruel 
ortiliiance, and cu-sed the society that has become a thrall to 
it! Opposed to the feelings of humanity and natural affection, 
the cfivihe laV.fgiver of the Hindoos, Manu, expressly enjoins 
thjt “although the state of widowhood might be deemed 
onerous by the fair sex of the west, it would be considered 
little hardship in vhe easti Let heir em'aciate her body, by 
living voluntarily on pure flowers,, foots and fruits, but let 
her not, when her lord is deceased,' even pronounce the name 

* It has been justly remarkeVJ and I believe is in most cases borne 
out by facts, that a Hindoo widow'-generally lives to a very long age. Her 
simple and abstemious habits, her devotional spirit, her scanty meal once a 
day, her to*al abstinence from food of any kind on the eleventh day of the 
increase and decrease of the moon, besides other days of close fast, neutralising 
in a great measure the eCectS of every kind of irregularity from whatever cause 
arising, and the fearful, amount of hards|iips she is accustomed to endure,'all 
contribute to prolong her existence. Surely her life may be said to extend in 
the inverse ratio of her misery. It. is a common expression used by a Hindoo 
widow, shewing her contempt of life, “ will she ever die ? Yama, Pluto, seems 
to have furgottei^ her ? ” If the statistics of the land are consulted, it will assuredly 
be found that Hindoo widows comparatively speaking enjoy a longer life than 
the adult male population, because the latter is subject to irregularities and 
other adverse contingencies of Ijfe which the former is almost entirely free 
from. U is not uncommon to see a Hindoo widow of eighty, ninety or a hundred 
years or age. In short, nature evidently se^ps to have exemplified in her the 
symbol of misery associated with longevity. 

It is also, a remarkable fact Chat idolat^ iiftd superstition chiefly owe'their 
continued influence to the wide-^rcad ignorance of these female devotees. At 
a rciligious festival, neatly three-iourths of the assembly are composed of widows. 
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of another man. A virtuous wife ascends to heaven, if, after 
the decease of her lord, she devote herself to pious austerity ; 
but a widow, who slights her deceased husband by marrying 
again, brings disgrace ‘on herself here below and shall be 
excluded from the seat of her lord. Abstinence from the 
common pursuits of life, and entire self-denial, are rewarded 
by high renowfl in this world, and in the next the abode of 
her lord, and produre for her the title of sadhvi or the virtuofis.” 
From the above it is evident that lyidowhood has prevailed 
in this country from time out of mind. Its mischievous 
tendency is • apparent in the • degraded and corrupt state 
of female society. We,can never thoroughly conquer na¬ 
ture ; we can never restrain &ur passions so effectual'y as 
to render ourselves proof against temptation. The frailty 
of women is admittedly great, and the ease withwvhich they 
may be seduced into the forbidden paths of life is too jvell- 
known to need being enlarged on. However sedulously a 
Hindoo mother may guard the virtue of her widowed daugh¬ 
ter, and however fgrcibjy she ‘may inculpte the doctrine ol 
purity of life and manners^ it proves but a feeble barrier against 
the i.resistible impulse oP’.passion. Numerous instances are 
on record, proving the utter futility of humat\ efforts to 
contend successfully against natupe in this respect. A young 
widow may be sent to the holy cities of Benares and Brinda- 
bun, where she is not unfrequently removed with Jier mother 
or grandmother to spend the remamcier, of her days in 
a state of isolated seclusion and religious service, but this 
is a poor safe-guard for the preservation of constancy and 
vijrtue. Volumes after volumes have been writterf on the sub¬ 
ject, denouncing in an unmistakable manner the monstrous 
perversity of the existing system, but the evil has taken such 
a deep root in the social ^ctonomy of the peopje that the 
utmost exertions must be put forth \>efore it can fie wholly 
eradicated. 
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The evils of widowhood are not only confined to the en¬ 
durance of accumulated hardships, and self-denials enough to 
rend asunder the tenderest chord of humanity, but they like¬ 
wise extend to unlawful connections, and the perpetration 
of another crime, that of' abortion, which is no less revol.t- 
ing in enormity than infanticide itself. Many respectable 
' families, which are otherwise esteeni'ed for their meritorious 
actions, have more or less sunk in honor from this indelible 
stigma; a few have even lost thdir caste and status iri society 
from the above cause. In the primitive state of Hindoo society, 
when every female other than a wife was regarded either 
as a mother or sister according to age, irregular intercourse 
was almost unknown, but in these days of libertinism per¬ 
fect purity of life is rarely known. Our divine lawgiver, 
in*^ view to, the Interests of humanity and female honor, 
ought to have made proper provision by lending his authority 
and sanction to a system of “widow remarriage within a 
reasonable period of life., Soma such edict would hasve 
been alike honorable to our,venerable sage, and beneficial 
to those who are morally alid socially most deeply interested 
in it; but unfortunately his crijel ‘dicta, running counter to 
the fundamental principles* of virtue and morality, have 
necessarily engendered a r^nk crop of evils, undermining the 
very foundation of human happiness. 

Th&' benevolent exertions of that high priest of Nature, 
Pundit Isswara Chuliddr Vidyasagar, Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen, the Brahmo apostle, and ertlier Hindoo reformers, to pro¬ 
mote the cause of widow marriage in particular, and female 
emancipation in general, have not,'it is sad to contemplate, 
been attended with the measure of success they deserve, 
simply because the state*' of Hindoo society is not yet ripe 
for the innovation. I am, however, sanguine in my expect¬ 
ation that'at no very distSant future the prc^ess of enlighten¬ 
ment will ultimately bring about the consummation so devoutly 
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to be wished for. It is for the advanced pioneers to endea¬ 
vour to remove the incrustation which age and learning have 
formed and tradition and custom enshrined with jealous 
and sedulous care. Until this is done, a Hindoo widow must 
continue to mourn her lot amidst the denunciations of a 

• 

heartless world. Sighs will never cease flowing from her heart 
. so long as shtf finds htrself deprived of the master charm of 
life. She is now cast amongst the dregs and tatters of hutnan- 
ity. Bereft of the substance of what endears life to a female, 
she is constrained to cleave to the shadow, which is destined to 
leave her \nhen she leaves tha light of life. Losing all hope 
of worldly enjoyment-s, she deposits the* treasures of her 
heart in the sanctuary of religion, convinced that to self •tTlb 
world for the life to come is profitable. It is terrible to con¬ 
template the awful amount of physical and meijtal suffering 
with all its varied complications, to which she is doomed ; 
her life is a steadfast battle bgainst misery, he^soul soars in 
vacuum where all is unreal, ^mpty and hollow, and alhthe 
sweet enjoyments of life fall ^lat on her taste. Her mental 
strife is never over. 'She is like a v^eary swimmer who 
throws himself back and, floats, because he is too much 
exhausted to swim longer, yet will not sink and let the cold 
and merciless water close ovej* his head. Her* spirit has 
broken wildly loose from its normal attitude, and her mind 
is overwhelmed in a surging tide of misery. From the 
day she loses her husband, she has new lease of life, 
and a miserable lease it rfjust be. She* will not cease to 
lament until her soul itself shall did. If she could say, joy was 
once her portion, it lightdU on her as the bird trests on the 
tree in passing and takes wing, yet she would now say, hei*' 
existence is so unlife-like that to%er death is sweet. She 
is a poor fallen outcast of d\umanity. No one can enter into 
her feelings and views oT things.* She has no influence, ^no 
control over herself, she cannot turn over a new leaf within 
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her own mind. Though society is almost a necessity of our 
existence, yet she lives wholly alone ; a cheerless train of 
thoughts always haunts her mind, she feels a dismal void 
in her heart, she finds herself cut off at once and for ever from 
one most dear to her, no conversation, however pleasant, can, 
bring her consolation or cheat her grief. The tide of settled 
m*elancholy threatens her reason. As’an outcast, she is re-, 
ligioasly forbidden to take a part in any of the social and 
domestic concerns of life, tending to relieve the ennui of a 
wearisome existence, and to enliven the mind for a while. She 
is a living example of an angel .sent by heaven to minister 
to the comforts o'f man, turned by a cruel, institution into 

C 

•e^ctitse. Estranged from the affection of those who are, 
by the ties of consanguinity, nearest and dearest to her, 
she “passes her days like a recluse, quite apart from the 
communion of society. She stares and gazes wildly at every 
festive celebration, while, as the p6et sings, 

•, "The glad circle round them yield jheir souls 
To festive mirth and wit that knows no gall.” 

If she have longings irrepressible and dravings insatiable 
to lend her hand to any shoova k({fma (meritorious work), 
her widowed condition interposes &n insurmountable barrier 
to her partid|}ation therein, as if everything would be dese¬ 
crated when touched by her pblluted hand. 

As a.sentient being, endowed with all the finer suscepti¬ 
bilities of hfiman nature, is it possible Jthat she should so far 
foi^et herself as ndt to feel the "bitterest pangs of despon¬ 
dency at her hopelessly forlorn condition? Driven from the 
genial atmosp)iere of a social circle, she drs^s a loathsome 
(existence in this selfish and unsympathetic world. Excepf 
she that gave her birth, who would deign to look upon her 
with lo^e and affection ? Instead ^of being regarded, as she 
assuredly should be, as the soul of *siinplicity, a living picture 
of stveet innocence, she is shunned as one whose very pre- 
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sence portends evil. If she possess unaffected modesty and 
a keen sense of honor and virtue, who is to recognise and ap¬ 
preciate those amiable qualities in a society which is prepos¬ 
terously estranged fcom all natural susceptibilities? If she 
have riches what would that avail her, a poor misguided victim 
of superstition ! • Her charity, instead of being founded on 
the catholic principles of genuine liberality shewing a dft- 
criminate breadth of view, too often exhibits an unhappy 
tenacity of'adhesion to •exclusiveness in the performance 
of idolatrous ceremonies. If she is placed above the atmos¬ 
phere of artificialness, it is hqr misfortune to be surrounded by 
a concatenation of conventional restrictiorfs which render her 
life a visible embodiment af helpless misery and anguT&h, 
and if she ever appeals, she appeals to the Being who is the 
only friend of the hopeless and the poor. To atteifl|>t to 
reconcile a widow to her forlorn lot is to tell a patient burning 
with fever not to be thirsty.* Her days are diShal, her nights 
pre dreary. , ^ • 

It was the dread of yidowhood, and the unmitigat-. 
ed life-long miseries* inseparaible frofH it, that led fifty 
wives at a time to ascend the funeral pyre of a Rajpoot 
husband, with all the composure of a philosophic mind. It 
redounds greatly to the credij? of the British’ Government 
that its generous exertions have not only'struck the death- 
knell of this inhuman practice, even in the remotest corner 
of the Empire, but, i^hat is more comn*endable,*endeavoured 
“to heal the wounds of a’country bleeding at every pore 
from the fangs of superstition.” • 

Not content with depriving her of the be.stwenjoyments of 
life which society affords, and the laws of God sanction, by corn 
demning her to a state of perpeftial widowhood, the great 
lawgiver—the unflinching (oe of freedom in femafes—has 
• * " '# 

* The worship of Juggmlhatri (mother of the world), is performed by a 
widow for four years successively to forfend tife calamity in the next birth. * 
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further enjoined the strict observance of certain practices 
that add gall to her already overflowing cup of misery. As 
has been observed before, she is restricted to one scanty meal 
a day, alwa)p of the coarsest description, devoid of fish* 
which is generally more esteemed by an ayistree lady than ^ 
any other article of food in her bill of fare. She must reli¬ 
giously fast on every ekadossee, twice a month, and on all other . 
popular religious celebrations. She must bare her body of 
all sorts of ornaments, even the' iron and the ^~old bangles, 
which once constituted the 'summum bonmn of her life. As an 
appropriate substitute for the gqjd and pearl necklaces, she 
is enjoined to weat'a toolsee mala (a basilwood chaplet), and 
■cocrnt^ toolsee wood bead roll for the final rest of her soul. She 
is prohibited from wearing any bordered clothes, a thaytiheixag 
her pfopqr garment^ she is not permitted to daub her forehead 
with sidoor, (vermillion), once the pride of her life when her 
lord wis alive '} she is forbidden to'use any bazar-made article 
of food, and to complete the catalqgue of restrictions. she|' 
sometimes shaves her head purppsely that she may have an 
ugly appearance and hereby more effectually repel the inroads 
of a wicked, seductive world. 

If she have any children to nurture, the happy circum¬ 
stance afford^ a great relief to her wearisomely monotonous 
life. Day and night she watcKes them with great care, and 
looks forward to their progressive development with intense 
anxiety, forgetting in toe plenitude qf her solicitude her 
own forlorn conditidn. Should there be any mishap in their 
case, it causes an irreparable break-down in her spirit, which 
is for ever “ siqklied over with the pale cast of thought.” 

* It should be mentioned here that, except the widows of Brahmins and Kiy- * 
estus of Bengal, those of lower or<krs continue to use fish without any scruple. 

It is a renwkable fact that Hindoo^iv«meM are more fond of fish than mm. 
There ate* some men, especially among the Bmstubs, fijUOwets of Krishna, who 
feel an abhorrenw to eat fish at all by reason ^f its offensive smell, but there 
is not a single wdban whose husband fe alive %aP cmi live without it. When 
a girl becomes a widow, she can hardly take half the quantity of boiled rice she 
was uSustomed to take before for want of this, to her, necessary article of food. 
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It is a painful fact that riches when -not properly used’ 
have a tendency to corrupt the minds of human beings, and 
lead them from the path of virtue to that of vice. A wealthy 
wdow who has the command of a long purse gaore readily 
falls a prey to the temptations of* the world than one who, 
moving in an humbler sphere of life, has her mind almost 
.wholly engrossed with domestic cares, and the thoughts <Jf 
a future state of beatitude. “ Verily,” as Lord Lytton says, 
“ in the domain of poverty there is God’s word.” 

Considering the endless round of hardship and selt 
abnegations^ to which she is inevitably doomed by a terrible 
stroke of fortune, “which scathes and scbrches her soul,” 
it is cheering to reflect that> she so often shines brigHlSSt 
in adversity. Indeed she may be occasionally said “ to die 
ten times a day,” but her incredible powers *0! patient endur¬ 
ance, coupled with her high sense of female honor urn dps^r- 
ving of the highest admiration. 



XX. 

SICKNESS, DEATH, i^ND SHRAD, OR FUNERAL 
CEREMONY. 

H S I have said in the beginning that a Hindoo lives 
religiously and dies religiously, so bis last days are 
attended with a degree of melancholy interest 
Which is characteristic of the religion which he professes, 
as well as of the race to which^he belongs. When a. Hindoo 
becomes seriously ill, the first thing he does, is to consult the 
Almanac as to the stellar mansion of the period, and en¬ 
gage Ihe officiating priest to perform a series of religious 
atonements, called sastydna, for the removal of the evil spirit, 
and the restoration of health. Mornings and evenings are 
dedickted to tiie service, and the« mother or the wife of the 
patient, as the case may be, makes g vow to the gods, prcj- 
mising to present suitable offerings on his recovery, for which 
purpose a small sufti of money is laid a!>ide as a tangible 
proof of sincerity. If the patient,should be a useful mem¬ 
ber of the family, enjoying a. good* income, greater solicitude 
is, as must? haturally be expected, <manifested for his sake 
than for that of"an unproductive member; it being not 
uncommcHi that a whole family, consisting of eight or ten 
persons, male and female, depend for tl).eir sustenance on the 
earnings of a singld individual,—the inevitable result of a joint 
Hindoo family. It is customary among the Hindoos, as it is 
among other, civilized nations, that when a person is ill, his 
ifriends and relatives come to see and console him. The sick 
man generally remains im the inner apartment of the house, 
where Ihe females—the ministering angels of life—watch him 
and admioii^er to his conafort. Whea visitors enter the room, 
they go away for a time, but it must be mentioned that they 
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are not wanting in ?ittention, kind-heartedness and careful 
nursing. Days and nights of watching pass over their heads 
without a murmur, prayers are continually offered to the, 
guardian deity for a favorable turn in the fortuae of the fa¬ 
mily, and available supernatural agency is secretly employ¬ 
ed for the attainment of the end. The following conversa¬ 
tion will give s6me iderf of the melancholy scene;— 

Rdmkdnto ‘(a neighbour), enters the room, and gefttly 
accosts*Mohuti (the son of the patient.) 

Rdmkdnto, sitting, asks'How is your father? I see he 
•is very mucl? pulled down ; th^ times are very bad, I hear of 
sickness on all side:;, when did he get ill?* Have you seen 
the almanac? Have you arranged for sastydna (religious 
atonement)? Don’t you despair. He will get well through 
the blessing of God; who attends him? • ^ 

Brojobundhoo (doctor) replies Mohun. 

Rdmkdnto. Yes, he id a good doctor,^ut you must 
h|ive a good Khobiraj jlso (native physician) who under¬ 
stands the naree (pulse) well v these English doctors do not 
much care about tfie pulse. • 

Mohun-Well,sir,I hdve engaged Gopeebullub (native phy¬ 
sician) to feel the pulse andVatch the progress of the disease. 

Rdmkdnto—That is good, QDpeebullub is a*\fery clever 
physician, though not old, he understands pfllsation and other 
symptoms Aoroughly. When does the fever come an ? See, 
how he remains to-day; should the puke dink after fever, send 
for an English doctor to-mortow, either D’r. Charles or Dr. 
Coates, both are very good doctors? 

Mohun—My uncle give the same advice. . 

• Rdmkdnto, (taking Mohumaside) Baba, what will I say?« 
To tell you the truth, I have no»very great hopes of his 
recovery, the case is serious,,if through the blessing of God 
he gets well, it would be 'a sec3n^ birth; your* fhther has 
been a great friend of mine, you ail know very well, Hb is 
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a staunch Hindoo; in these days of depravity, when the 
customs of the Mlechas (Christians) threaten to obliterate all 
traces of distinction, and merge everything in one homo¬ 
geneous element after the English fashion, very few men 
are to be found like youf father, ready to sacrifice his life 
for the purity of his religion ; if his end do not accord with 
Ris faith, his future state (parakMli is jeopardised ; you, 
youSig men may laugh at us, old fools, thinking we have no 
sense; a few pages of English do not make a man learned ; 
^English shastra does not make us wise unto salvation ; one’s 
own'religion is the best panacea for the good of ,his parakdll' 
or future state. If you lose your father, you will never get a 
fitSfer again, he has nourished you with care and affection up 
to this day ; as a dutiful son you are bound to serve him in this 
his last stage; you must be prepared to take him to the river 
side when need be, and that is not far distant; if you neglect, 
you commit S' very great sin, quite unpardonable. What do 
fathers and mothers wish children fq*- ? It is only for the goofd' 
of the parakdll, and to take thpm to Gunga (Ganges) in pro¬ 
per time. Let youf father pass three nights on the river side. 

I return this afternoon ; take care, wdteh him closely and let 
Gopeebullub see him constantly. 

Giving ''these instructions, Rdmkdnto goes away. After 
three or four hours, the fever returns, the patient becomes 
delirious i>and talks nonsense, and the wife becoming very 
uneasy calls the son «n a very depressed tone, and tells him 
to send for the English doctor. * The son obeying the order 
sends for the English doctor at once. 

After ai\ hour or so, in comes Dr. Charles accompanied 
uby Baboo Brojobundhoo. Entering the sick man’s room, D)ft 
Charles examines the patient carefully, asks Brojobundhoo 
what medicines he has been givjng -him, (the women all the 
while peeking through Atf window, unable to understand 
what the doctors are talking about), and being satisfied on 
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this point, comes out and tells the son that his father is 
dangerously ill, and that his friend’s prescriptions are all 
right; he. Dr. Charles, could not do better. 

Here enters Rdnakinto with two other friends. Before 
^ going inside he thus speaks to the son: I hear Dr. Charles 
was here, what did he say ? How was the fever to-day. 

, Mohun cftiswers. Dr. Charles said father is very ill, the 
paroxysm to-day was somewhat more violent than tlfet of 
other'days. * • ^ 

Rdmkdnto—That’s bad*; day by day the fever eats into the 
vitals of hi§ system. (Here th§ native physician comes). Well, 
Khobiraj MotmsJwy, please go and see how the patient is doing? 
Gopeebullub (native physiciam) goes inside, examines th^ck 
man with great care, satisfies the eager enquiries of the women 
by assuring them that there is no fear, and returns outSide. 

Rdmkdnto to Gopeebullub—How did you find him ? Is 
the pulse in its right place? 'Do you apprehen^any immediate 
‘ ^langer ? Dr. Charles w»s here, ^ou have heard what he has 
said, whatever the youngster^ may say, I have greater con¬ 
fidence in you tlian m the English doctors; take good care 
and tell us the exact tiihe when to remove the patient to the 
river side, that is our last sacred office; should anything 
happen at home, which God fqjtiid, we shall nevA- be able to 
show our faces through shame.’ What wifti such a big son, 
and so many friends and relations, it would be* a crying 
shame if the patient^ die at home ? Destiny will have its 
course but your hathjuss (skill) will go a great way. 

Gopeebullub—Everything depends on the will of God, 
what can we mortals do*? Whatever fate has ordained must 
"come to pass, we are mere instruments in the hands of God^ 
the patient is gradually sinking, tHe pulse neither steady nor 
in its right place, we must.bs prepared for the worst, a strong 
pulse in a weak body ft tSi omflicrtis sign, there *s*no. fear to¬ 
night, I can guarantee that. • 


HU 
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Rdmkinto—Well, it appears his end is nigh, he is no 
more destined to have rice and water. * Then, pointing to 
Mohun, Rdmkdnto says, to-morrow morning his Boyetami 
ritef must he performed; make the necessary preparations at 
once, and send a man to procure a cot (charpoy), also see that 
nothing may be wanting to hurry him to the riverside. 

' Mohun—I must do what you bid me do, hitherto I re-. 
maifled behind a mountain, now I shall be without protection. 

Next morning, the rite of Bqyetarni \x.\ng performed, pre¬ 
parations are made to carry the •sick man to the river side: 
all the nearest relations and friends assemble, and,the patient, 
then in the full possession of his senses, is brought outside and 
laiTbn the chdrpoy; his forehead "is daulbed with the mud of the 
Ganges, and a toolsee plant is placed about his head. He is told 
to re^at the, name of his guardian deity, and one man going 
up to him says, let’s go to visit the mother Gunga, at which he 
nods; this serves as a signal for lifting the cJuirpoy, and putting 
it oft the shoulders of four st^rong pe?-sons of equal size. Thp' 
heart-rending scene that ensueji hereupon among the females 
cannot be adequatelj^ described. Their falling on the ground, 
their loud and affecting cries, the tearing of their dishevelled 
locks, the wringing of their breast', the contortions of their 
bodies, all produce a mournfpl scene of anguish and despair 
which my feeble {fen can hardly pourtray. 

The "sick man is thus carried, perhaps a distance of 

two or three miles, i» a state of conscic^snessj exposed to all 

_- 

* This means that he must soon die. 

t B(^etarni is a river which must be crossed before one gets to heaven ; 
the rite consists in distributing a certain amount oi.cozttries among the'Brahmins 
for guiding the soul through the Death Valley tb the other side. 

$ A Hindoo, especially a grown up man, if he die at home is branded as ai], 
*(inrightcous ])erson; many a one otherwise esteemed righteous in his lifetime is 
denounced as a sinful 1)ein^ should ^e not expire on the Imnks of the holy stream. 
In the or inland pioWnces, through which the Ganges does not flow, people 
are constrained to breathe their lost on the tonks of a neighbouing tank and are 
consequently fr^luded, from their gengrafjhical position, from securing the bene¬ 
fit of mis Aem mode salvation.* As a paroal atonement for this natural disad- 
vanti^e, they bring the navel of the dead and throw it into the holy stream, which, 
in thar supposition, is tantamount to the purification rf the soul. 
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the dangers of inclement weather, fully aware of his approach* 
ing end, the carriers exchanging their shoulders evwy now and 
then, and shouting out every five minutes, “ Hurry, Huny- 
bole, Gunga Narain,* Brahma, Shiva Rima,” until they reach 
.their destination, which, in Calcutta, is Nimtollah Ghaut,' 
on the banks of the Hooghly. * When the cMrpoy on which 
. the sick man Is bornc'is placed on the ground, some one crflls 
out to the patient to see the sacred stream, which he dftes in 
a statfe of mind that can bfi better^ imagined than described. 
On opening his eyes he beholds a dark, gloomy scene, t&e 
ghastliness of which is enough to strike horror into the heart 
of the most callous _ and indifferent, rtere a dying man 
suffering from the convulsive agony of acute pain, is, pe'fEaps, 
gasping for breath, there a fellow mortal is taken in a hurry 
to the very edge of the holy water to bredthe oyt the ISst flic¬ 
ker of life ; to deepen the gloom perhaps a corpse borne on 
. a Hindoo hearse is juSt bro'ught to the Ghau^midst the vbci- 
iferous cries of “Hurry, Hurrybole,” which is a significant 

death-warrant. ' • 

* * “’Tis too hprrible; t 

The weariest and most loathed earthly life 
Which age, hciie, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on pature, is ^ paradise * , 

To what we fear of ^eath ?” ^ , 

* A few years back the Calcutta Municipality proposed to ha'^ the burning 
Ghaut removed to Dhippi, a notoriously unhealthy marshy |wamp, some six 
miles east of Calcutta, bordering on the Soonderbunds, because the present site 
was considered a nuisance to the city. As must naturally be exproted, great 
sensation was produced among the Hindoo population, and memorials were sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of Bengal, signe(yi>y the most influential portion of the 
Hindoo community. In spite of solicitation and remonstrance, the Municipality 
were determined to carry out th«ir plan, but the mighp Ramgopal Ghose, as 
,the late Mr. James Hume, the Editor of the "Eastern .war,’*stylw him, inter¬ 
posed and exerted his best, at great .personal sacrifice, to nullify the proposal. 
The Hindoos called a meeting, and Kamgo^, moved by the entreaties of his 
countrymen, made an admirable speech at me Town Hall, an which occasion no 
less than fifty thousand people assembled on the maidan facing the T^wn Hall. 

In the speech he set forth, in atpnphic manner, the suitableness of the present 
site, and the distress and haxdsbip’of the people, as well as tbe^hpck to religious 
feeUng which flie removal would involve. He eventually succeeded in prev^og 
on the authorities to withdraw the proposal. When he came out. of th^Town 
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Can imagination conceive a more dismal, ghastly scene ? 
But religion has crowned the practice with the weight of na¬ 
tional sanction, and thus deadened the finer sensibilities of 
our nature. Sad as this picture is, the most staunch advocate 
of liberalism can hardly ex'pect to escape such a fate. To 
a person accustomed to such scenes, death, and its con- 
cdmitant agony, loses half its terrors.* How ihany Hindoos 
are annually hurried to their eternal home by 'reason of this 
superstitious, inhuman practice ? * Instances are’not wanting 
to corroborate the truth of this pahiful fact. Persons entrusted 
with the care and nursing of a, dying man at the burning 
Ghaut soon get tired of their charge, and rather than adminis¬ 
ter his comfort, are known tto resort to artificial means, 
whereby death is actually accelerated. They unscrupulously 
pour file unY^holeSome, muddy water of the river down his 
already choked throat, and in some cases suffocate him to 
death. “These are not the ebullient flashes from the glowing 
caldtssn of a kindled imagyiation,”* but undeniable fact.f 

founded on the realities of life. « 

. ‘ < 

The process of Hindoo 'ixntarjal or immersion is another 
name for suffocation. Life is so tefiMious, especially in what 
the Hindoos call old bones, or aged persons, that I have seen 
some persons brought back Wfrme after having undergone this 
murderous process*hine or ten times in as many days. The 
patient, perhaps an uncared-for widow cast adrift in the world, 
retaining the faculty \>f tonsciousness »nimpaired, is willing 
to die rather than continue to drag on a loathsome existence, 
but nature would not readil5'^ yield the vital spark. In spite 
of repeated murderous processes, the apparently dying flicker 
f)f life would not become extinct. In the case of an aged 
man, the return home aflfer immersion is infamously scanda¬ 
lous, but i|^ that of an aged widow the disgrace is more 

-^1-1— - , - 

Hall, he was most enthusUstically cheered by thousands of people, Brahmins and 
Soodt^ and loud cries of " may he live loi^” were heard on all sides, 
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poignant than death itself. I have known of an instance 
in which an old widow was brought back after fifteen immer¬ 
sions, but being overpowered by a sense of shame she drown¬ 
ed herself in the river after having lived a di^raceful life 
for more than a year. As I hifve observed elsewhere, no 
expression is more frequent in the mouth of an aged widow 
than the follovdng: “ Shall I ever die?” Scarcely any effort haes 
ever been mado to suppress or even to ameliorate such a •bar- 
barous-practiCe, simply because religion has consecrated it with 
its holy sanction. • • * 

But to .return to the thread of my narrative, the sick 
man dies after a stay of four days at thS Ghaut, suffering 
perhaps the most excruciating pangs and agony genei^ly 
attendant on a deathbed. The names of his go^s are 
repeatedly whispered in his ears, and the consolations of 
religion are offered him with an unsparing hand, in order to 
mitigate his sufferings,* an<f if possible tb SKghten h?s last 
iours. The corpse is removed |rom the resting place t» the 
burning Ghaut, a distance o{ a few hundred yards, and pre¬ 
parations for a funeral pile are* speedily made. The body 
is then covered with a’pifce of new cloth and laid upon the 
pyre, the upper and lower part of which is composed of 
firewood, faggots, and a little sandalwood and gfi<Se to neutra- 
the effects of effluvia. The Marooyapofa Brahmin,* (an 
outcast) reads the formula, and the son or the nearest of 
kin sets fire to the piie; the body i? consumed lo ashes, but 
the navel remaining unbumt is taken out and thrown into the 
river. Thus ends the ceremony of cremation; the son 

• Some forty years back these Brahmins and their irholea crew of murtiur- 
*farathassys were a r^lar set of ragamuffins whose sole occupation was (o 
fleece their victims in the most extortionate manner imaginable; the Brahmin 
would not read the formula, nor his myrmidms put up the funeral pile, without 
having received nearly four times the amount of the present cost. Gceat credit 
is due to Baboo Chunder MohnnsChatterjee, the late K^strar, for his strenuous 
exertions in making the I’olic^frake a set ^ rules for rega|0t|pg the funeral 
expenses at the burning Ghaut. It is a public boon which cannot be too highly 
appreciated. 
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putting a few jars of holy water on the pile, bathes in the 
streaun, and returns home with his friends, changing his old 
garment for new white clothes, called uttary, on one end 
of which is fastened an iron key to keep off evil spirits. It 
is worthy of remark herd, that providence is so propitious 
to us in every respect that in a few hours the son becomes 
rfeconciled to his unhappily altered ' circumstances caused 
by the loss of his father; instead of bemoaning his loss in 
a despondent frame of mmd, he h? soon awakened to *a sense 
of his new responsibility. 

On reaching the gate of the house, all persons touch' 
fire, and putting neem leaves and a few grains of kalie (a kind 
of^ulse) into the mouth, cry out as before “ Hurrybole, 
Hurrybole” and enter the house. The lamentation of the 
femalfcs inside the •house, which was suppressed for a while 
through sheer exhaustion, is instantly renewed at the sound 
of “ Hurrybole'/’ as^if fresh fuel were added to the flame, and 
every voice is drowned in tl),e overwhelming surge of grief. 
Their melancholy strain, their pointed, pathetic allusion to 
the bereavement, tHe cadence of their plaintive voices, the 
utter dejection of their spirit,. their loud, doleful cries 
reverberating from one side of the house to the other, 
the beating of their breast®, and the tearing of their hair, 
are too affecting Viot to make the most obdurate shed tears 
of sorrows 

The son, from the hbur of his father’s death to the con¬ 
clusion of the funeral ceremony,' is religiously forbidden to 
shave, wear shoes, shirts, or any garment other than^he piece 
of white cloth, his food being cohfined to a single meal 
•tonsisting only of atab rice, k/msury d/tall (a sort of inferior 
pulse) milk, ghee, sugar Vand a few fruits, which must be 
cooked eijjier by his mother or.his wife; at night he takes a 
little milk?, sugar and frtiits. Tliis'’course of regime lasts 
ten days in the case of a Brahmin, and thirty-one days in 
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that of a Soodra.* Here the advantages of the privileged 
class are twofold; (i), he has to observe the rigid discipline 
for ten days only; ( 2 ), he has ample excuse for small ex¬ 
penditure at the funeral ceremony on the score ^f the short¬ 
ness of time. This austere mode of living for a month 
in the case of a Kayast, by far the most aristocratic 
.and influentiail portion of the Hindoo population, serves 
as a tribute of. respect and gratitude to the memory ef a 
departed father. As the country is now in a transition 
state, a young educated Hindoo does not strictly abide bj^ 
the above .rule, but breaks . it privately in his mode of 
living, of which the inmates of the famfly only are cogni¬ 
sant. He repudiates publicly what he does privately. Tjius 
the outer man and the inner man are not exactly one and 
the same being, he dares not avow witheut what h» does 
within, in short, he plays the hypocrite. But*an orthodox 
Hindoo observes the .rule‘in all its integffty, he is*more 
'consistent if not more r§.tional, he does not play a double 
game, but conforms to the rifles of his creed with scrupulous 
exactness. • * . 

Fifteen or sixteen d^s after the demise of his father, 
the son, if young, is assisted by his friends in drawing an es¬ 
timate of the probable cost of the^approaching Sltrdd or funer¬ 
al ceremony. In the generality of cases, ati estimate is made 
out according to the length of the purse of the paijy ; a few 
exceed it under a wrgng impression ^ha4 a debt Is warranted 
by the special gravity of the occasion, wHich is one of great 
merit in popular estimation, f • 

, * In the case of a daughter (married) the mourning lasts fiftr three days. On 

the moriiing of the fourth day she is enjoined to cut her nails, and perform tint, 
funeral ceremony of a departed father or mother. An entertainment is to be 
given to the Bralimins and friends. This always done on a comparatively 
small scale, and in most cases the husband is made to bear all the expenses of 
the caeroony and the entertainmeift. • 

t Apart irom erroneous, jwpiflar notit)n% which in this age o( depravity are 
corrupted by vanity, the Hindoo Shastra, be it mentioned to its credit, al^nds 
in explicit injunctions on the subject of a funeral ceremony in various ways dbcord- 
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The Sobha Bazar Rajah family, the Dey family of Simla, 
the Mullick and Tagore families of Patooriaghdttd, all of 
Calcutta, were said to have spent upwards of ;^20,ooo or 
two lacks 9f Rupees each on a funeral ceremony. They 
not only gave rich presents to almost all the learned Brahmins 
of Bengal, in money and kind, fed vast crowds of men of all 
•lasses, but likewise distributed immense sunfis among beg? 
garo and poor people,* who for the sake of one Rupee, walked 
a distance of perhaps thirty miles, bringing with them their 
'little children in order to increase their numerical strength. 
Some really destitute women, far advanced in a sjate of preg- • 
nancy, were knoWn to have been delivered in the midst of 
thff densely crowded multitude. Although, now-a-days, the 
authorities do not sanction such a tumultuous gathering, or 
tolerate such a nuisance oftentimes attended with fatal ac¬ 
cidents, no khrad of any note at all takes place without the 
asserhblage of 'll certain number of beggars and paupers, who 
receive from two to four annas each,, , ' 

After the twentieth day,, the son, accompanied by a 
Brahmin and a servant who carries a sriiall carpet for the 
Baboo to sit on, walks barefooted tq the house of each and 
every one of his relations, friends arid neighbours, to announce 
that the Ss’&ad is to take..pi^ce on* such a day, i, e., on the 

ing to the peculiar cifcumstances of parties. From an expenditure of lacks 
and lacks o^ Rupees to a mere trifle, it can be performed with the ultimate prospect 
of equal merit.^ It is stated in the holy Shastra that the god Ramchundra consi¬ 
dered himself purifled (for u Hindoo under mourni^ is held unclean until the 
funeral ceremony is performed) by offering to theinanes of his ancestors siriiple 
balls of sand, called fiimfas, on the bank or the holy stream. In these days a 
poor man would be held sanctified or absolved from this religious responsibility 
by making a tilakdiuhdn S/inItl, or'offering a small quantity of rice, teehted and 
a few fruits, and feeding only one Brahmin, all which would not cost more than 
four Rupees. *’ 

o * At the Shdid of Raja Nubkissei), Nemy Chum Mullick and Ramdoolai 
Dey, very near 100,000 beggar^ were said to have assembled tt^ther; this 
mode of charity is much discouifaenanced now and better systems are adopted 
for the ostensible gratification of generous propensities. The District Charit^le 
Society shoiUd have a preference in evary»case.. Instead of making a great 
noise by sound > of trumpet and ^^ising an bph^eral name from vainglorious 
motives, it is far wiser that a permanent provision should be made for the 
reUqf*of suffering humanity. 
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thirty-first day after death, and to request that they should 
honour him with their presence and see that the ceremony is 
properly performed, adding such other complimentary epithets 
as the occasion suggests. This ceremonious \jisit is called 
lowkata, and those who are visitfed return the compliment in 
time. The practice is deserving of commendation, inasmuch 
.as it manifest a grateful remembrance for the memory bf 
one to whom he is indebted for his being. • 

Preciseljf on the thirtieth day, the son and other near 
relatives shave, cut their nails, and put on new clothes again, 
giving the pld clothes to the, barber. Meantime invitations 
are sent round to the Brahmins as well as to the Soodras, 
requesting the favor of their presence at the Sabhd or assembly 
on the morning of the Shrdd, and at the feast on the following 
day or days. On the thirty-first day, early in ^the nfbrning, 
the son, accompanied by the officiating priest, goes to the 
river side, bathes and performs certain preliminary rites, 
'^fere the rayowbhats ajid tast^rams (religious mendicants), 
who watch these things just,as closely as a vulture watches 
a carcase, give firm *a gentle ‘hint abbut their rights, and 
follow him to the hoUse, waiting outside for their share 
of the articles offered to the manes of the dec:eased. These 
men were so troublesomfe or boj*it<?rous in former*days, when 
the Police were not half so vigilant as they now are, that for 
two days successively they would continue to shout and roar 
and proclaim to the pfissers by that the tiecease<^ would never 
be able to go into BoykaHia or paradise, and that his soul 
would burn in hell fire until their demands were satisfied. 
Partly from shame, but* more from a desire to avoid such 
*a boisterous, unseemly scene,, the son is forced to succumib 
and satisfy them in the best wayAe can. 

As the style of livigg, among the Hindoos has of late 
become rather expensive, Itnd tBe “potent infiueh(% of vanity 
—^purely the result of an artificial state of society—Sxerts 

II 
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its pressure even on this mournful occasion, the son, if he 
be well to do in the world, spends from five to six thousand 
Rupees on a Shrad; the richer, more. lie has to provide for 
the apparenljy solemn purpose the following silver utensils, 
viz.: — Ghara, Gharoo, Thalia, Batta, Bailee, Raykab, glass,^ 
besides couch, bedding, shawls, broadcloth, a large lot of brass 
utensils and hard silver in cash, all which gd to pay the. 
Brahmins and Pundits, who had been invited'. The waning 
a-scendency of this privileged class is strikingly* manifest on 
an occaision of this nature. For 6ne oi«two rupees they will 
clamour and scramble, and unbliishingly indulge in. all manner 
of fulsome adulation of the party that invited them. * 

TThe Pundits of the country,' however learned they may 
be in classical lore and logical acumen, are very much 
wanting in ^the rules of polished life. The manner in 
which they display their profound learning is alike puerile 
and ludicrous. ^History does nof furnish us with sufficient, 
data** regarding their conducf in ancient days. As far as 
research or investigation has elucidated the point, it is reason¬ 
able to conclude that* the ascendency of the Brahmins was 
built on the ignorance of the pqopie, and there is a very 
.strong probability that there was a secret coalition between 
the priests "and the rulersi. feir the purpose of keeping the 
great mass of the Hiation in a state of perpetual darkness 
and subjection, the latter being oftentimes content with 
the barter of “ solid podding againstvompty praise.” But 
the progress of enlightenment Is so irresistible that the 
strongest bulwark of secret compact for the conservation of 
unnatural Brahminical authority is Ifable, as it should be, to 
crumble into dust. It would be a great injustice to deny that' 
among these Brahmins there were some justly distinguished 
for their pjpfound erudition and faintly jives; thty displayed 

* The appearance of Brahmins on such occasions has the ludicrous admix- 
tnre of the learned and the tagged, exrabiting the insolence of high caste- 
and the low cringe of poverty. 
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a piety, a zeal, a constant and passionate devotion to their 
faith, which contrast strangely enough with the profligacy 
and worldliness of the present ecclesiastics. 

• The Pundits of ^the present day, when they assemble 
at a S/trad —and that is considered a fit arena for discus- 
‘sion—are generally seen to engage in a controversy, the 
bone of contention Jjcing a debatable point in grammar, 
logic, metaphysics or theology. They love to indulge in 
sentinjental .transcendentalism, as if utterly unconscious of 
the matter-of-fact tei^iency.of the*agc we live in. A strorf^ 
desire of displaying their deep learning and high classi¬ 
cal acquirements in Sanskrit, not sometimes unmixed with 
a contemptible degrcA of affectation, insensibly leads tjiem 
to violate the fundamental laws of decorum. Whfen two 
or more Pundits wrangle, the warmth o£ debate gradually 
draws them nearer and closer to each other, unPil from sober, 
solid argumentation, they descend to the ar^mcntiun aS igm- 
' rantiaut, if not, to the ar^iiinentidu adbaadum. Their taking a 
pinch of snuff, the quick moving* of their hands, the almost 
involuntary unrobing* of their, garment, which consists of 
a single dlio'dy and di»b^a often put round the neck, the 
vehement tone in which fhey conduct a discussion, the utter 
want of attention to each othqr’.j arguments, Eftwi their con¬ 
stant divergence from the main point whence they started, 
throw a serio-comic air over the scene which a D^e Carson 
only could imitate. ^ They do not know what candour 
is, they are immovable in* their own ofbinlon, and scarcely 
anything could conquer their dogged persistence in their 
own argument, howevea fallacious it may be^ They are as 
•prodigal in the quotation .specious texts in support qf 
their own particular thesis as tljpy are obstinately deaf to 
the sound logical view' of ^n opponent. Brahminical fearning 
is certainly uttered *n, “great «\^rths” whichf like polished 
pebbles, are sometimes mistaken fcr diamonds. The wwy in 
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which the disputants give flavour to their arguments is quite 
a study in the art of dropping meanings. The destruction of 
the old husks, and the transparent sophistries, of the disputa¬ 
tious Brahmins, is one of the great maijvels achieved by tbfe 
rapid diffusion of Western knowledge. 

When engaged in an animated discussion, these Pundits 
will not desist or halt until they are„ separated by their ^ 
othe^ learned friends of the faculty. Some of them are 
very learned in the Shastra, especially in Smrittse, on .which 
a* dispute often hangs, but theyr have.very little pretension 
to the calm and dispassionate discussion of a subject. 
Cogency of argument is almost invariably lost in the vehe- 
meqce of declamation and in the ufterance of unmeaning 
patter.* Their arguments are not like Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speeches,—a little labored and labyrinthine at first, but soon 
working themselves clear and becoming amusing and sagacious. 
Let il not be Smderstood from thi.s that the language 
(Sanskrit) in which they speak is* destitute of sound logic^ ' 
as Mr. James Mill would have iiis readers believe; it is certainly 
deficient in sciencei and thp correct' prificiples of natural 
philosophy as developed by modem discoveries; but the 
elegance of its diction, the beautiful poetical imagery in 
which it abounds, the so^urvd moral doctrines which it in¬ 
culcates, the force ef argument by which it is distinguished, 
and the elevated ideas which its original system of theology 
unfolds, affbfd no good season why it sj^^ould not be stamped 
with the dignity add importance'of a classical language, and 
why “the deep students of .it .should not enjoy some of the 
honors and estimation conferred by the world on those 
^ho have established a namq for an erudite acquaintance* 
with Latin and Greek.” y the respective merits of all the 
classical languages are properly estimated, it is not too much 
to say thal «the Sanskrit language tWill in no way suffer 
by tlte comparison, though/as history abundantly testifies it 
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labored under all the adverse circumstances of mighty poli¬ 
tical changes and convulsions, no less than the intolerant 
bigotry of many of the Moslem conquerors, whose unsparing 
devastations have destroyed some of the best specimens 
of Sankrit composition. “ When our princes were in exile,” 

* says a celebrated Hindoo writer, “driven from hold to hold 
and compelled to dw^U in the clefts of the mountains, often 
doubtful whetliier they would not be forced to abandoa the 
very pieal preparing for jthem, was that a time to think of 
historical records,” ayd we should ^y, of literary excellence ? 
The deep and laborious researches of Sir William Jones, 
Colebrooke, Macnaghten, Wilson, Wilkins, •and a host of other 
distinguished German* and JFrench savants, have, in a great 
measure, brought to light the hidden treasures of tlfe San¬ 
skrit language. . • 

From eight o’clock in the morning to 2 B’clock in the 
evening, the house of a Shrad is crammiSi to suffeitation. 
A spacious awning covers the open space of the court^yard, 
preventing the free access of*aif; carpets and satterangees 
are spread on tho ground for t^e Kayaitos and other castes 
to sit on, while the Brahmins and Pundits by way of prece¬ 
dence take their seats 5 n the raised Thacoordallan, or place 
of worship. The couch»cot wifji bedding, and < 1(16 dan con¬ 
sisting of silver and brass utensils cnuiperated before, with ' 
a silver salver filled with Rupees, are arranged in a ^raight line 
opposite the audienc^ leaving a little o^n spaed for kittanees, 
or bands of songsters or songstresses aftd musicians, which 
form the necessary accompanimept of a Shrad for the purpose 
of imparting solemnity »to the scene. Three or four door¬ 
-keepers guard the entrance^so that no intruders may enty 
and create a disturbance. The guests begin to come in at 
eight, and are courteously asked to take their appropriate 
seats (Brahmins aiftopg* Sralmiins, and Kayagtcis among 
Kayastas,) the servants in waitin 4 serve them with hookah and 
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tobacco,* tliose given to the Brahmins having a thread or string 
fastened at the top for the sake of distinction. The Kayastas 
and other guests are seen constantly going in and coming out, 
but* the generality of the Brahmins stick to their places untH 
the funeral ceremony is ccynpleted. The current topics of 
the day form the subject of conversation while the hookah * 
goes round the assembly with great precision, and punctu¬ 
ality, The female relatives are brought in cpvered palkees, 
as has been described before, by. a separate entrance, shut 
out from the gaze of the rriales. .But a.^ this is a mourning 
scene, their naturally convivial spirit gives way to condolence 
and sympathy. Excessive grief does not allow the mother 
or the wife of the deceased to .take 'an active part in the 
melancholy proceedings of the day ; they generally stay 
aloof iij. a separate joom, and are perha])s heard to mourn 
or cry. The iery sight of the mourning offerings, instead of 
affbrdi.ig any consolation, almost involuntarily enkindles the 
flame, of sorrow, and produces a train of thoughts in keeping / 
with the commemoration of 'the sad event. Sisters of a 
congenial spirit try to soothe tjiem by piecepts and example.s, 
but their admonition and condolence prove in the main 
unavailing. The appearance of a hfew face revives the sad 
emotions of ^he heart. Nothir^g can dispel from the minds of a 
disconsolate mother or wife the gloomy thoughts of her 
bereavement, and the still more gloomy idea of a perpetual 
widowhood. * The cUng, of khole and kharatal (musical in¬ 
struments), which is'fitted, as it ware, from its very dissonance. 


* The Hindoos are so much accustomed to smoking that it has almost 
become a necessary of life. At a reception it isulhe first thing required. The 
practice is regulatell by rules of etiquette, so that a younger brother is not per¬ 
mitted to smoke in the presence of his eld@r brother or his uncle. Even among*' 
the reformed Hindoos, I have seen two brothers eat aud^ drink together at the 
same table in European style, but wRU-n the dinner is over'the younger brother 
would on*flo account smoke in the presence of his elder brother, if he do, he 
would be instantly vot^ a bayitlub, or one n'aitiing it^the rules of good breeding. 
The observance of this etiquette, however, K confined only to the high caste 
people; among the lower orders, a ^n smokes before a father with the same 
freedouTas if he were taking his ordinary meal. 
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to drive away the ghost and kill the living, falls doubly grating 
on her ears, while the fond endearments of Jasoda, the mother 
of Krishna, rehearsed by the songsters in the outer court-yard, 
but aggravate her grief the more. Weak and tenderhearted 
^ by nature, she gradually sinks urfder the overwhelming load 
of despondency, and raising her hand to her forehead mourn- 
.fully exclaims* "has Kate reserved all this for me ?” In sufli 
cases, there is appropriateness in silence. 

About t*en o’clock the ^on begjps to perform the rite of 
the funeral obsequies,*takin§ previously the permission of the 
Brahmins and the assembled quests to do so. The officiating 
priest reads the formulas, he repeating tliem. It must be 
noticed here that tenacious* as the Hindoos are in respect 
of the distinction of caste, they do not scruple to invite lower 
orders on such an occasion, but they wo’uld ijpt mix with 
them at the time of eating. The Dullo^ntty or head of 
.the party, makes his appearance about this time; when he 
'enters the house, all other guc#t§ then present, except the 
Brahmins, as a token of respect for hif position, ri.se on 
their legs, and do not resume their seats until he sits down, 
For this distinction or honour a Dullopatty has to spend an 
immense sum of money, to which allusion has already been 
made. His appearance serves 3& a? signal for the performance 
of the rite, called mala chandan, or the distribution of garlands 
and sandal paste among the assembled multitude. As a 
matter of course, the Brahmins by waj' of*jjre-eminence receive 
the first garland, and after them the Dullopatty obtains the 

same honour, and then the Kaolins* and other guests 

_____ • - 

• 

• * The following anecdote illustrating the very great honor shewn to first- 

class Koolins, will, I trust, not be considered out of place. • 

When the late Rajah Rajkissen Bahadgpr of Calcutta had to perform the 
Skrdtl or fiineral ceremony of his illustrious father, the late Moba Rajah 
Nubkissen (the ceremony was sajd to have cost about five lacks of-Rupees or 
;£5o,cido,) he had to invite aftnost ^1 the qplebrated Koolins o| Ben^l at con¬ 
siderable expense. On the daf of the JMr-d^those who were invfted assembled 
at his mansion in Sobha Bazar, when all ^es were dazzled at the unpamlleled 
magnificence of the scene, displaying a gorgeous array of gold, silver and brass 
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according to rank. Where there is no Dullopatty, the garland 
is put round the neck of a boy, at which no one can take any 
offence, and afterwards they are distributed indiscriminately. 

Meantinjie the son is engaged in- the performance of 
the ceremony, while the bands of songsters quarrel with one 
another for the privilege of entertaining the audience with 
their songs, which renders confusion worsd confounded. 
Femkle songsters of questionable virtue are"^ now more in 
favor than their male rivals, which is an unerlting proof of 
tfte degeneracy of the age. Cnly one band is formally 
engaged, but thirty bands may come of their ojvn accord, 
quite uninvited. The disappointed ones generally get from 
two- to four Rupees each, but Che party retained gets much 
more, the rich guests coming in making them presents, besides 
what they obtain ffom the family retaining them. 

About one in the afternoon, the ceremony is brought 
to a close, and tKe assembled multitudes begin to disperse. _ 
Those who have to attend jtheir offees return earlier, buf 
not without offering the compliments suited to the gravity 

* n 

of the occasion. Soihe of the Brahmins remain behind to 
receive their customary bidhay or, gift. According to their 
reputation for learning they obtain their rewards. The first 
in the listgets, in ordinary cases,' about five Rupees in 


ntensils for jwesents to Itrahroins, exclusive of large sums of money. Cashmere 
shawls, broanclc^h, &c. After the performance of the ceremony, as is usual 
on such occaiuons, the distribution of garlands an^. sandal paste had to be gone 
through ; the whole of the splendid assemblage had been watching with intense 
anxiety as to who should get thdjfkf/ garland—the highest respect shewn, accord¬ 
ing to precedence of rank, to flib fir^t Koolin present. This is a very knotty 
point in a large assemblage to which all orders of Koolins had been brought 
together. The honor was eagerly contested and- coveted by many, but at length 
a voice from a iomer loudy [sroclaimed to the following efteet s “ Put the^, 
garland on my gode,” (elephantiasis) laying bare and stretching his right leg at 
the same time and thus suiting the action to his words, ne attention of the 
assembled multitude was immediate^ directed in that direction, and to the amaze¬ 
ment of‘^11, the garland had to be put round the neck of the very man who 
sWuted froiitla corner, because by a general c^nsen^s he was pronouced to be 
the firtt Kooiin'then present. Bnt %uch arfificinl and demoralising distinctions, 
built (HI the baseless fabric bf quickAnd, having no foundation in solid, sterling 
fDent,'iire fast ialling, as they shonlj^, into disrepute. 
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cash, and one brass pot valued, at four or five Rupees, the 
second and third in proportion, and the rest, say, from one 
to two Rupees each, in addition to a brass utensil. The 
silver utensils of which the sorosites are made are afterwards 
^cut and allotted to the Brahmin's according to their worth 
or status in the republic of letters. The Gooroo or spiritual 
.guide, and tHe Pv,rr»hit or officiating priest, being the mdfet 
interested parties, generally carry off the lion’s share.* So 
great is their cupidity that the one, disputes the right of the 
other as to the amount df reward they are respectively 
entitled to. As a matter of course, the Gooroo, from his 
spiritual ascendency, manages to carry off the highest prize. 
The distribution of rewards 4 mong the Brahmins and Pun¬ 
dits of different degrees of scholarly attainments, is a rather 
thankless task. In common with other hbman, beings, they 
are seldom satisfied, especially when the question is one of 
Rupees. Each sets a ’highfer value on his own descent and 
’ learning, undervaluing the worth,qf his compeers. The vcflce of 
the President, who has maay a knotty question to solve, 
decides their fate,* but it is seldom that A'classification of this 
nature results in prodiioiqg general satisfaction. As these 
Pundits, or rather professors, called Adhaypucks, do not eat in 
the house of Soodras, in a’ddition*tc»their reward in’money and 
kind, they, each of them, receive a small'quantity of sweet¬ 
meats and sugar, say about two pounds in all in^lifiu of ach- 
many jalpan or fried mnd prepared fbodf, On a Shrad day 
in the afternoon one can see numbers pf such Brahmins walk 
through the native part of the city, with an earthen plate 
of sweetmeats in one Wand and a brass po* in the other, 
the fruits of their day’s labor. Such gains being quitfi 
precarious, and the prospect lootufng-before them quite dis¬ 
coursing, the annua^ sum tptal they derive from this source 
is quite inadequate to thbir*suppdrf and that of*tHe chottoos~ 
pattee or school they keep. Hei^pe many such instittftions 

KK 
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for the cultivation of Sanskrit have been abandoned for want 
of sufficient encouragement, and as a necessary consequence 
the sons and grandsons of these Brahmins have taken to ' 
secular occupations, quite incompatible with the spirit of 
the Shastra. In the halcydn days of Hindoo sovereignty, 
when Brahminical learning was in the ascendant and rich 
religious endowments were freely ma(^e for the support of, 
the hierarchy,* as well from the influence of vanity as from 
the compunctions of a death-bed 'repentance, sttch chottoos- 
pkttees annually sent forth many a brilliant scholar,—^the 
pride- of his professor and the ornament of his country. But 
the advancement bf English education—^the only passport 
to honor and emoluments—has?* necessarily laid, as it were, 
an embargo on the extensive culture of Brahminical erudition. 
The Universitj^ curriculum, however, under the present Govern¬ 
ment, embraces a system well calculated to remove the 
reproach. ‘ " 

The day following the^ funera,! ceremony is spent it^ 
giving an entertainment to the^, Brahmins, without which a 
Hindoo cannot regaifi his former purity. About twelve, they 
begin to assemble, and when the number reaches two or three 
hundred, Koosasan or grass seats in long straight rows are 
arranged fo< them in the spao;ous coUrt-yard, and as Hindoos 
use nothing but green plantain leaves for plates on such 
grand occasions, each guest is provided with a cut piece 
on which are placed the fruits of tl&e season, ghee-fried 
loochees and kachoories, and several sorts of sweetmeats in 
earthen plates for which there are no English names. In 
spite of the utmost vigilance of dooi-keepers and others, in¬ 
truders in rather decent dress enter the premises and sit" 
down to eat with the sesp^ctable Brahmins, but should such 

_ fc _ 

* Maiiu camRiands, Should sticking naar his end, through some in¬ 
curable disease, he must bestow oi> the priests all his riches accumulated from 
legal fhies.” 
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a character be found out, steps are instantly taken to oust 
, him. On a grand occasion, some such unpleasant cases are 
sure to occur. There are loafers among Hindoos as there are 
apiong Europeans. .These men, whom misfortune or crime 
has reduced to the last state of poverty, are prepared to put 
up with any amount of insult so long as they have their fill. 
When a Hifidoo makes a calculation about the expenses 
of an entertainment at a Shrad or marriage (both %rand 
occasions), he is constrained to double or treble his quantum 
of supply that he may be enabled to meet such a contingency 
without ^ny inconvenience.. The practice referred to is a 
miost disreputable one, and beseems a people not far above 
the level of a Nomad tribe? Even some of the Brahmins* 
who are invited do not scruple to take a portion home, regard¬ 
less of the contaminated touch of a person of the lowest 
order, simply because the temptation is too strong to be 
resisted. . Before departifre, each and every one of the 
, Brahmins obtains one »r two annas as dakhinah, a concession 
which is not accorded to any other caste. 

The next day, a similar entertainiuent is given to the 
Kdyastas and other dasses, which is accompanied by the 
same noise, confusion and tumult that characterised the 
entertainment given oh the previous day. The sober and 
quiet enjoyments of life which have a*tendcncy to enliven 
the mind can seldom be expected in a Hindoc house of 
Shrad, where all \smgolemal, confusiorf and disorder. When 
a dinner is announced, a’regular scramble, takes place, the 
rude and the uninvited occupy the first seats to the exclusion 
of the genteel and respectable, and when tfce eatables are 

• .-T—r , ^ 

• To preserve order and avoid such unseemly practices, a wealthy Baboo— 
the late Doorgaram Cor—when he invitfd a number of Brahmins allotted to 
each two separate rations, one on the plantain leaf for eating on th'fe spot, and 
another in an earthen hanlf or pot for carrying home for the absent members 
of the family. Even this Acceilent arrait^ment failed to'satisiy the greedy 
cravings of the voracious Brahmins. As ^cmier ressort, he at last substituted 
task for eatables, which was certainty a que^ mode of satisfying the i»»rr*iuan. 
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beginning to be served, the indecent cries of “bring loocJm, bring 
kchchoorie, bring tarkari” and so on, are heard every now and 
again, much to the disturbance of the polite and the discreet. 

The day following is called the neeupibkattga, or the day 
on which the son is allowed to break the rules of mourning 
after one month. In the morning the band of songsters 
previously retained come and treat thc^ family‘to songs of 
Krishvia, taking care to select pieces which are.most pathetic 
and heart-rending, befitting the - mournful octasion. of a 
veCry heavy domestic bereavement. The singing continues 
till twelve or one o’clock, and some people seem to be so 
deeply affected that‘they actually shed tears, .and forget for 
a while their worldly cares and anxieties. When the songs 
are finished, the son and his nearest relatives, rubbing their 
bodies with oil and< turmeric, remove the brisakdt on their 
shoulders fronS the house to a place near it. A hole is made, 
and the brisakat ^a painted log of> wood about six feet high) 
with an ox on the top, &c., is put into it; after this they 
all bathe and return home. The songsters are dismissed 
with presents of money, clothes and food. " 

The son then sits down to a dinner with his nearest 
blood relation, and this is the first 'day that he leaves his 
habishee diet after a month’s^napurning, and takes to the use 
' of fish and other Hindoo dishes. He is also allowed to 
change his jnourning dress and put on shoes, after having 
made a preserit of a pair to a Brahmin ; Jfie, moreover, sleeps 
with his wife from this day as before, in fact he reverts to his 
former mode of living in evory respect. 

As the entertainment this time^ consists of vojan, made 
up of rice and curries, and not jefipan, made up of loochees and ' 
sweetmeats, comparatively a^maller number of guests assem¬ 
ble on theoccarion* and that of, loafers and intruders ex- 

— i * - . . . y . -J . . ,, , ■ ■ 

• There is 4 v4st difference betvi^^n a vojuii aiJd a jalfin dinner. If there 
be a tbgusand guests at the latter,/at the most there would be only three 
hundred at the former, as none but the nearest relatives and fnends will con- 
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hibits a very diminished proportion. Even on 'such occa¬ 
sions, one can always tell from a distance that there is a 
feast at such a house from the noise it is invariably attended 
with. • • 

, Having described above the* details connected with the 
funeral ceremony, I will now endeavour to give an account 
■of one or two of the most celebrated Shrads that took |)lat:e 
in Bengal aftel* the battle of Plassey, premising that every 
thing Which shall be said bn the .subject is derived chiefly 
from hearsay, as no Jlutherilic historical records have come 
down to us« The first and nnost celebrated Shrad was that 
performed by Dewan Gunga Gobind Set, on the occasion 
of his mother’s death. It was performed on so large a Scale 
that he caused reservoirs to be made which were filled with 
ghee and oil, immense heaps of rice, flo*ur ar^d dh^l were 
piled on the ground. Several large rooms were quite filled 
.with sweetmeats of all*sorts. Mountains of earthen pots and 
£rewood were stacked o« the M^udan. Hundreds of Brfflimin 
cooks and confectioners wero constantly’ at work to provide 
victuals for the enormous concourse of people. Silver and brass 
utensils of all kinds wer^ arranged in pyramids. Hundreds 
of couches with bedding were placed before the Sabtia, 
(assembly). Elephants richly caparisoned with sifv&r trappings 
formed presents to Brahmins. Tens of thousands of silver coins 
bearing the stamp oi.Shah Allum were placed on maSsive silver 

-•-s—i^- 

• 

descend to take rice (vatk), which is almast akin to one and the same clanship, 
whereas in a jalpdn, not only the members of the same caste but even those 
of the inferior order are tacitly permitted tb partake of the same entertainment 
without tarnishing the honor of the aristocratic classes. 

The following anecdote will,*I hope, prove interesting • 

• At the marriage procession of a w^herman, confessedly very low in tlje 
category of caste, two Kilyastas (writer caste) joined it on the road in the ho^ 
of getting a hearty Jalpdn dinner ; but lo Iwhen, after the nuptial rites were 
over, rice and curries were brought out for the guests, the two ICdyasta^ who sat 
down with the rest of the companj^ t|ied to escape. unnoticed, because if they 
ate rice at a washerman’s they w#re sur4 tolose their caste, liut jjie host would 
not let them go away withoni dinner. T%Sy at last spoke the truth, asked 
forgiveness and were then allowed to leave the house. To such disappointments 
unmrtimate intruders are sometimes Subjected.- 
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plates. And to crown the whole, thousands of learned Pundits 
from all parts of the country congregated together to impart 
a religious solemnity to the spectacle. All these prepara¬ 
tions lent a ..grandeur to the scene, which was in the highest 
degree imposing. Countless myriads of beggars from the 
most distant parts of the Province assembled together, and 
they were not only fed for weeks the ekpense of the. 
Dew^in, but were dismissed with presents of money, clothes 
and food, with the most enthusiastic hosannas bn thoir lips. 
Por more than two months the distnibution of alms and 
presents lasted, and what was the most praiseworthy feature 
in the affair w as the Job-like patience of the Dewan, whose 
chacity flowed like the rushing flood-tide of the holy Ganges 
on the banks of which he presented offerings to the manes of 
bis ancestors. Some of the Adhapicks or Professors obtained 
as much as one thousand Rupees each in cash and gold and 
silver articles, or Kather fragments‘of the same, to a consider¬ 
able rvalue. Besides these magnififent honorariums thf 
whole of their travelling and lodging expenses were defrayed 
by the Dewan, whb was neputed to be so rich that like 
Croesus of old he did not know ho<t^ much he was worth ; 
hence there is still a current saying amongst the Bengalees, 
which runs*fhus: “If ever njoney tvere wanted, Gouri Set 
will pay.” Gouri «Set was the son of Gunga Gobind Set. 
The expesases of the Shrad have been variously estimated 
at between ten and tJWelve lacks of R^jipees. The result of 
this truly extravagant expenditure was wide-spread fame, 
and the name of the donor is still cherished with grateful 
remembrance., But as all human greatness is evanescent, the 
ipnie of the family for charity once unparalleled in the annals*' 
of Bengal has long since dwindled into insigniflcance. 

TKe.pext Shrad of importanq; was that of Maharajah 
Nabkissen Baiiadoor of Shobhabazdr, Calcutta. His son Raja 
Rajkiosen performed the Shrad, which, to this day, stands 
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unrivalled in this city. Four sets of gold and sixty-four sets 
of silver utensils described before, amounting in value to 
near a lakh of Rupees, were given on the occasion. Such 
p*araphemalia go by the name of dansagor or “,gift like the 
^ sea.” Besides these presents in money to Brahmins upwards 
of two lakhs of Rupees were given to the poor. 

. If these *immen^ sums of money had been invested far 
the permanent support of a Charitable Institution, it \fouId 
have done inbalculable good to society. But then there was no 
regularly organised system *0! Public Charity, nor had tlfe 
people any^ idea of it. Such immense sums were spent mostly 
for religious purposes according to the prfevailing notions of 
the age. Tanks, reservoirs, flights of steps on the banks of 
the river,* fine rows of trees, evCty three miles stone build¬ 
ings or choultries for travellers, affording a grateful •shelter 
throughout the country, were among the works of public 
utility constructed by the charitably disposed. 

• » \ * 

* In the sacred city of Benares vast sums of mon^ have been sunk in build¬ 
ing Ghauts with magnifleent flights ^f steps stretching from the bank to the 
very edge of the water % ebo-tide, afibre^ng great onvcnience to the people 
both for religious and domestic purposes, hut the strong current of the stream 
in the months of August, September and October, has played a sad havoc 
with the masonry works. Scarctiy a single Ghaut eadsts in a complete state of 
preservation. 
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SUTTEE, t)R THE IMMOLATION OF HINDOO 

WIDOWS. 

E IFTY years ago, when the British Go'fremmcnt was, 
endeavouring to consolidate its power in the East, 
and when the religious prejudices of 'the Natives 
w'ere alike tolerated and respected, there arose a great man in 
Bengal, who was destined by Providence to work a mighty 
revolution in theif social, moral and intellegtual condition. 
That great man was Rammohun Roy, the pioneer of Hindoo 
enlightenment. Having eariy enriched his mind with Euro¬ 
pean and Eastern erudition, he soon rose, by his energy, to a 
degree of emfnence and usefulness which afterwards marked 
his career as a distinguished reformer and a benevolent phil¬ 
anthropist. He was emphatically ^n oasis in this sterile^ 
land—a solitary example of a highly cultivated mind among 
many millions of man grovelling in ign'orartce. To his inde¬ 
fatigable exertions we are indebted for the abolition of the 
inhuman practice of Suttee, the very name of which evokes 
a natural shrinking from the diabolical-deed, which appallingly 
and suddenly expunged a tender life from the earth, and severed 
the dearesj; tie of humanity. It was the severest reflection 
on the Satanic charaater.of a religion {jiat ignores the first 
principle of divine law. Women* are of an impressionable 
nature, their enthusiasm is easily fanned into intensity, and 
superstition and priestcraft took advantage of it. 

^ Not content with sending aj,sick man to the riverside to 
be suffocated and burnt to gshes, a narrow-minded hierarchy 
lent its saj^ction to the destruction^of a living creature, by 
burning tliQ Hindoo widow with t!iie,dead body of her hus¬ 
band, ^the fire being kindled perhaps by the hand of one 
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whom she had nurtured and suckled in infancy. It is awful 
to contemplate how the finest sensibilities of our nature are 
sometimes blunted by a false faith. 

* My apology for ^welling on this painful subject now that 
the primary cause of complaint >has long since been removed 
by a wise Legislature, is no other than that I had been an 
eye-witness »f a melancholy scene of this nature, the dread¬ 
ful atrocity of which it is impossible even at this distance of 
time to call’to mind without horror and dismay. As the talc 
I am going to relar^ is foundecf in real life its truthfulness 
can be thoroughly relied upon. 

When I w,as a little boy reading in a Patsdld at home, 
my attention was one morning roused by hearing froQti my 
mother that my aunt was “ going a Suttee.” The word was 
then scarcely intelligible to me. I pondeued and thought over 
and over again in my mind what could the*word ‘Suttee’ 
mean. Being unable to‘solve the proMem, I asked my 
^ mother for an explanation ; she, with tears in her eyes, told 
me that my aunt (living in next house) “was going to eat 
fire.” Instantly*I felt a strong curiosity to see the thing 
with my own eyes, stiH. laboring under a misconception as to 
what the reality could be. I had then no distinct notion that 
life would be at once*annih(^tgd. I never thought for a 
moment that I was going to lose my deaj- aunt for ever. My 
mind was quite unsettled, and I felt an irresistible desire to 
look into the thing iftore minutely. • I van down to my aunt’s 
room and what should I see there, but a group of sombre com- 
plexioned women with my aunt in the middle. I have yet 
after fifty years, a vivid -recollection of what I,then saw in the 
room. My aunt was dressed in a red silk sari with all 
ornaments on her person, her &>rehead daubed with 'a very 
thick coat of sidoor or Vermillion, her feet painted’red with 
oUa, she was' chewing a.mftuthfifl,<rfbetel, and a bright lamp was 
burning bdbre her. She was evidently wrapt in an iscstacy 

• LL 
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of devotion, earnest In all she did, quite calm and composed as 
if nothing important was to happen. In short, she was then 
at her matins, anxiously watching the hour when this mortal 
coil should ^e put off. My uncle was .lying a corpse in the 
adjoining room. It appeared to me that all the women as¬ 
sembled were admiring the virtues and fortitude of my aunt. 
Some licking the betel out of her mout^, some “touching her 
forehfead in order to have a little of the sidoor. or vermillion, 
while not a few falling before her feet, expre.ssed h fond hope 
tlfat they might possess a small particle s f her virtue. Amidst 
all these surroundings, what surprised me most was my aunt’s 
stretching out one 6f her hands at the bidding .of an old Brah¬ 
min .woman and holding a finger righ'i over the wick of the 
burning lamp for” a few seconds until it was scorched and forci¬ 
bly withdrawn by the old lady who bade her do so, in order to 
have a foretaste of the unshaken firmness of her mind. The 
perfect composurd'with which she ^underwent this fiery ordeal 
fully convinced all that she was a r^al Suttee, fit to abide, 
with her husband in Boykonto, pai^dise. Nobody could notice 
any change in her countenance or resolution after she had 
gone through this painful trial. ." 

-It was about eleven o’clock when preparations were 
made for thd' removal of ,th^ corpse of my uncle to the 
’ Ghaut. It was a small mourning procession, nearly thirty 
persons, all of respectable families, volunteered to carry the 
dead body alternately*on •their shoulder^ The body was laid 
on a charpoy, my aunt followed it, hot in a closed but an open 
Palkee. She was unveiled and regardless of the conse¬ 
quences of a pqblic exposure; she was; in a manner, dead to the 
external world. The delicatec sense of shame so charac¬ 
teristic of Hindoo females ewas entirely suppre^ed in her 
bosom. * ^ truth, she was evidently longi|ig for the hour when 
her spirit and*that of her bqs'band Should meet together and 
dwell <n heaven. She had a toolsee mala (string of basil 
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beads) in her right hand which she was telling, and she 
seemed to enjoy the shouts of “Hurree, Hurree bole” with 
perfect serenity of mind. How can we account for the 
strange phenomenon'wherein a sentient being «n a state of 
full consciousness was ready to surrender at the feet of 
“Hurree” the last vital spark of life for ever, without a mur- 
. mur, a sigh, &r a tear; A deep, sincere religious faith, whlfch 
serves as a shdfet-anchor to the soul amidst the storms of life, 
can only unriddle the enigftia and ^isarm death of its terrors, 
W6 reached Nimtollah Ghafit about twelve, and after staying 
ten or fifteen minutes, sprinkljng the holy water on the'dead 
body, and all proceeded slowly to Kooltollah Ghaut, about 
three miles north of Nimtollah. On arriving at the destina¬ 
tion which was the dreary abode of Hindoo undertakers, 
solitary and lonesome, the Police Daroghh, (\^ho w& also a 
Hindoo) came to the spot and closely examined my aunt, in 
. various ways attempting if* possible, to induce her to change 
Jier mind, but she, like “Joe^ of Arc,” was resolutfe and 
determined, she gave an unequivocal reply, to the purport 
that “such was her predestinatien, and tiiat Hurree had sum¬ 
moned her and her Ru 4 >and into the Boykonto.” The 
Darogah, amazed at the firmness of her mind, staid at the 
Ghaut to watch the proceedij^.sj while prepaAtions .were 
being made for a funeral pile, which consisted of dry firewood, 
faggots, pitch with a lot of sandalwood, ghee, &c. ih it to im¬ 
part a fragrant odoiw to the air. Half ^ dozen Bamboos or 
sticks were procured also,"the*use of which we afterwards 
understood and saw. We little *boys were ordered to stand 
aloof. The Brahmin undertaker came and read a few mantras 
'*or incantations. The dead body wrapped in new clothes being 
placed on the pyre, my aunt tva» desired to turn .seven times 
round it, which she cyd while, strewing a lot of flowers, cow¬ 
ries (shells) and' parchal nee onAhe ground. * It struck me 
3^ the time that at every successive circumambulatidh, her 
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strength and presence of mind failed, whereupon the Dardgah 
stepped forward once more and endeavoured even at. the last 
moment to deter her from her fatal determination, but she, at 
the very threshold of ghastly death, in the last hour of expir¬ 
ing life, the fatal torch of Yama (Pluto) before her, calmly 
ascended the funeral pile and lying by the side of her hus- 
barid with one hand under his head and' another on his breast, • 
was heard to call, in voice half suppressed, on * Hurree, Hur- 
ree,”—a sign of firm belief tin the reality of eternal beatitude. 
When she had thus laid herself on the* funeral pyre, 'she was 
instantly covered or rather choked with dry wood, while some 
stout men held and pressed down thf pyre‘which was by 
this time burning fiercely on all sides, with the Bamboos. A 
great shout of exultation then arose from the surrounding 
spectators, till,both"the dead and living bodies were converted 
into a handful of dust and ashes. When the tragic scene 
was brought to a close and the excitement of the moment. 
subsided, men and women wept and^sobbed, while cries and»> 
groans of sympathy filled the aif. 

If all religions iSe not .regarded as “ splendid failures, ’ 
that outlook into the future, wh*(^ sustains us amid the 
manifold griefs and agonies of a troublous life, holds out 
the sure hope of a blessed Existence hereafter. My aunt, 
Bhuggobutty Dassfte, th<jugh a victim of superstition, had 
nevertheless .a firm, unalterable faith in the merciful dis¬ 
pensations of Hurijee which prompted*’her to renounce her 
life for the salvation of her own and her husband’s souls, 
giving no heed whatever to' the importunity of her friends 
or the admonition of the world. • The sincerity of her reli- 
‘gious conviction immeasurably Outweighed every other woridly 
consideration, and no feaif or temptation could deter her 
from h«' resolute purpose, despke ib? singularly shodcing 
character, * If was the dep\ 3 i of a similar religious convic¬ 
tion 'knd earnestness of purpose that led Joan of Arc to 
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suffer martyrdom on a funeral pile. When asked by the 
executioner if she believed in the reality of her mission, 
“ Yes,” she firmly replied, while the flames were ascending 
around her. “ My voices were of God. All, that I have 
done was by the command of God. No, my voices did not 
deceive me. My revelations were of God.” “ Nothing more 
was heard from hej but invocations to God, interrupted 
by her long ‘drawn agony. So dense were the clotids of 
smoke that at one time, she coul^ not be seen. A sudden 
gust of wind turned •the cxfrrent of the whirlwind and Jeanne 
was seen .for a few momer\ts. She gave one terrific cry, 
pronounced the name of Jesus, bowed her* head, and the spirit 
returned to God who gave it! Thus perished Jeanne, the>maid 
of Orleans,” and thus perished Bhuggobutty Dassee, rhy aunt. 

About the year 1813, Raramohun ROy published a pam¬ 
phlet in which he very clearly exposed the barbarous character 
of the rite of burning* widbws alive. He*was unfortunately 
backed by few friend a. The^ orthodox party was th*n very 
strong, and included the mast, influential and wealthy portion 
of the Hindoo community. •Maharajah Tejchunder Baha- 
door of Burdwan, Rajahs Gopeemohun and Radhakantu 
Bahadoors, Promothnath Dey, Boystubchunder Mullick, 
Rammohun Mullick and, in /aat, the entire‘aristocracy of 
Calcutta were enlisted on the side iof opposition. The 
“ Sumachar Chandrika,” the recognised organ of ithe Dhunno 
Sliobfia, edited by Bhowbany Churti Ubnerjea, vilified Ram¬ 
mohun Roy, as an outcast’ and infidel and persecuted those 
who were bold enough to avcrtv their sentiments in favour 
of the abolition of this‘inhuman practice. Rammohun Roy 
almost single-handed encountered this formidable opposition, 
he fought for a just and righteous but not a popular cause, 
r^ardless alike o^the*consequences of social persecution 
and the threats and* scoffs of* his orthoddx •countryihen. 

. Patiently but steadily and consistently he worked . hfs way, 
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until at last his appeal finding a responsive echo in a 
Christian heart, that noble minded Governor General—Lord 
William Bentinck—gradually put a stop to the practice. That 
eminent statq^man had many a conference with Rammohun 
Roy on the propriety or otherwise of abolishing this shocking 
practice. The anti-abolitionists presented a memorial to 
Government, urging therein its unjustifiable interference with 
the rfeligious usages of the country. That wise Governor 
General, who was very anxious to preserve in full integrity 
the solemn pledge of government about' a neutral policy in , 
matters of religion, consulted the distinguished Qrientalist, 
Mr. H. H. Wilson, bn the subject, and finally came to the 
resolution of abolishing this inhuman institution through¬ 
out the' British dominion in the East. But before giving 
effect to the resolution, he recorded in a Minute that 
the authoritative abolition of the practice would be an out- 
r^eous violation ol the engagement; of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. ..Accordingly his Lordship observed: “I must ac-^ 
knowledge that a similar opinion, ,as to the probable excitation 
of a deep distrust of our future intentions, was mentioned 
to me in conversation by that enlightend Native, Rammohun 
Roy, a warm advocate for the abolition of Suttees, and of 
all other superstitions and corruptions engrafted on the Hindu 
' religion, which he considers originally to have been a pure 
deism. It was his opinion that the practice might be sup¬ 
pressed quietly and urtobservedly by inesciasing the difficulties, 
and by the indirect agency of‘'the Police. He apprehended 
that any public enactment would give rise to general appre¬ 
hension, that thg reasoning would be, while the English were 
cc^i^tending for power, they deemed it politic to allow univer¬ 
sal toleration and to respect our religion; but having obtained 
the suprenMcy, their first act is a ^rio.jation of their professions 
and the next will probably^, like Mahomedan conquerors 
to force upon us their own religion.” 
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The ailment urged by Government was as reasonable 
as its conduct was compatible with its known policj'. But it 
must be mentioned to the credit of an enlightened Govern¬ 
ment that its generous exertions have effectually healed one 
of the most shocking wounds ihflicted by inhuman supersti¬ 
tion upon our unhappy country 
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THE ADmIrED story. OF THe‘sABITRI BRATA, 

OR 

, THE WONDERFUL TRIUMPH OF EXALTED 
CHASTITY. ' 

0 N the halcyon days of the Hindoo Raj, whert religion was 
regarded as the mortar of society, and righteousness 
the cement of domestic happiness, when Judhistra 
the Just inculcated, by precept and'example, the inflexible 
rules of moral rectitude, there reigned in the country of Madra 
a very pious, truthful, wise and benevolent king named Ama- 
pati. For a long *time he had no child, which made him 
extremely unhappy. Seeing that the evening of his life 
was drawing neaPer every day and-there was no sign of 
the approach of the wished-for consummation, he undertoolj, 
to perform a grand religious ceiemony with the object of ob¬ 
taining a son and heir, and.dally made ten thousand offer¬ 
ings to please the goddess, Sabitri, from whom the boon 
was expected. 

Thus passed away sevetpl long and painful years, at 
the end of which it came to pass that the goddess, Sabitri, 
one day ruddenly appeared before him in the shape of a 
beautiful woman, and told him that ghe was ready to grant 
him any boon he might ask fer, because she was well pleased 
with him for his austere asceticism, for the purity and 
sincerity of h^s heart, for the strict cfeservance of his vow, and 
(or his firm, unshaken faith in her. As was to be expected,' 
he prayed for a good number of sons, affirming that without 
offspring" the life of man upop ^arth is but a wildemera, 
obscuring the* transitory siK^ihine ^f bliss into a chaotic mass 
of ^tled gloom. . • 
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The goddess said that foreknowing this to be his cherish¬ 
ed desire, she had gone to the Creator (Brahmd) to consult 
him as to the best means for its realization, and through his 
mercy he would soon Jje blessed with a female child, in every 
way worthy of such a pious and virtuous father. Her beauty 
would shed a lustre around her name and the fame of her 
.rare gifts of nature spread far and wide. She would be tj^e 
cynosure of all princely eyes, and her charms radiate ift all 
directions. !So saying, the.goddess disappeared and the king 
returned to his own capital.* 

In a short time, the eldest queen became pregnant and 
in due course pf time, gave birth to a daughter of matchless 
beauty. The king anfi his Brahmin friends called her Sabitri, 
after the name of the goddess who granted the boom Day 
by day, the princess grew fairer and fairer, and soon, passed 
from the incipient stage of smiling childhdftd to that of 
_ blooming youth. Every oae that saw hei» chiselled features 
^nd prepossessing appearance believed that some ^ngelic 
beauty,—the embodiment of, loveliness itself—had descended 
upon earth in the shape of lovely. damsel. Indeed she 
was so surpassingly beautiful tBat no prince, how great or 
eminent he might be, dared seek her hand in marriage lest 
his suit should be spurned. ^ , •• 

The king, Aswapati, thought of mariying his only daugh- 
ter, then in the fullness and freshness of youth, tcj some one 
worthy of the honor. ^For some time no«royal suitors ventured 
to solicit her hand for the reaeons stateH above. At length, 
Sabitri sought and obtained her father’s permission to secure 
for herself a suitable maich. In complying with her request, 
* the father moreover allowejJ her to take in her travels 
some of the wisest ministers o^the state, whose experience 
and counsel would be available to her in so momentous an 
affair. Mounted on % gblden d»riot and accompanied by a 
number of gray headed ministers, she left the capital wjth t^ 

MM 
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benedictions of the hereditary priests, and journeyed far and 
wide through many a strange country, visiting on her way 
some of the most delightful hermitages of the venerable old 
Rishis, who were absorbed in meditation. 

Sometime after, while the king was attending to the 
duties of the State and conversing with that renowned sage, 
Ndrada, Sabitri with the ministers returned heme from her 
peregrination. The princess, seeing her father talking with 
the great Rishi, Ndrada, bowed her head dowri in token of 
due homage to the venerable Risbi and Jver respected father. 
The bustle consequent on the first interview after a long 
absence being over, Nirada asked the king; “ O monarch, 
where did your daughter go ? Whence is she now coming ? 
It is high time that you should give her in marriage to some 
noble prince worthy of her hand.” The king replied, “ O 
revered Rishij I sent her abroad with some of my wisest 
ministers in quest of some noble*prince, who, to a beautiful 
person should add all the rarest gifjs of wisdom, courage, 
piety and virtue; now hear from her own mouth, how fat 
she has succeeded ie her sacred mission.” So saying, the 
king desired Sabitri to tell them vjrhom she had chosen foi 
her husband. Sabitri, in obedience to her esteemed father’s 
behest, thusa^spoke in a tpn^ becoming her age and sex 
■ “ Father, a pious king named Dyumutsen once ruled the 
kingdom of Sala. A few days after his accession he lost both 
his eyes and became totally blind. Aj, that time, his only 
child was in his infancy, quke incapable of conducting the 
affairs of the kingdom. His treacherous enemies, taking 
advantage of his blindness and the infancy of his child, invaded 
his kingdom arid wrested it fropi his hands. The dethroned 
king and his beloved queetj^ with their infant child betool 
themselygs to a quiet life of contemplation in an adjacent 
wood, fenounoing all the pleasures^ o( a wicked, ung^tefu 
world.^ For some years they passed their days in the sequest 
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ered wood amidst the abodes of many revered sages, who took 
a special delight in imbuing the nascent mind of the boy 
wjth the germs of moral and religious instruction, promising 
a full development in maturer years. He was in every Way 
my equal, arid him have I chosen as my worthy husband. 
His name is Satyavana.” 

• Hearing fhis, theiioary headed Rishi, Narada, thus^ ad¬ 
dressed the ^rrfonarch. “O monarch, I am grieved to say 
that your daughter has been unfortunate in her choice, ip 
having thoughtlessly selected the virtuous Satyavana as her 
husband.” .The king feelingly enquired:^ "O great Rishi, 
are the noble 'qualities of valour, prudence, forgiveness, 
piety, devotion, generosity, filial love and .affection to* be 
found in Satyavana ?” Narada answered, “ Satyavana is 
Sdrya’s (sun’s) equal in matchless glory, is wise a|g Vrih*ashpati 
himself, brave and warlike as Indra, mild and forgiving as 
.Earth.” The king askfid : *“ Is the prince a sincere worship¬ 
per of God, walking in»the p^h of righteousness? Is he 
beautiful, amiable an^ high-^ninded ? ” Narada replied, “ O 
king, like Ratideva, the son of •S^nkritij the beautiful Satya¬ 
vana, is generous; like Sjbi. the son of Usinara, he is a lover 
of God and Truth ; and is as high-minded as Yaydti; all the 
pious old Rishis and other good^raen believe that* Satyavana 
is brave, mild, meek, truthful, faithful to^iis friends, magna¬ 
nimous, pious, and sincere in devotion and ^afnestness.” 
The king again asked* “ O venerable sage, you have named 
all the good qualities that can ‘ennoble humanity; be kind 
enough to inform me in what he *is wanting.” “ He has one 
great disqualification,” safd Narada, “which is enough to out- 
*weigh all his virtues, his life* upon earth is very short, he i« 
fated to live exactly one year from this day.” 

Hearing the fearjul paophecy of Narada, the king tried 
his best to dissuade his cTaughtei^from the fatsQ alliance, bpt 
all his efforts proved unavailing. Sabitri, firm and constant 
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in her plighted faith, fearlessly replied that, despite the omi- 
nious prediction which is suggestive of the appalling horrors 
of premature widowhood to the mind of a Hindoo female, she 
could not retfact her pledge and surrender her heart to any 
other being upon earth. ' 

Narada then exclaimed ; “O king, I see your daughter is 
true to her promise, firm in her faith ai^d constant in her love 
and %ttachnlent to Satyavana. No one will be able to lead 
her astray from the path of righteousness. Let the unsivalled 
piiir, therefore, be united in the sacred bond of wedlock.” The 
king replied, “O great Rishi, unalterable are ypur words; 
what you have no\^ said is just and right As you are my 
Goomo (spiritual guide) I will d6 what you have ordered me 
to do.’* “Heaven’s choicest blessings be upon you all,” said 
Narada; and departed. 

The king' now directed his attention to the solemnisation 
of the nuptials of*his beloved daughter with becoming pomp 
and ^clat. ^ , 

The fair daughter of Aswapati was thus married in due 
form to Satyavana, the son of,the blind old king, Dyumutsen. 
For a while the happy pair continued’to enjoy all the bless¬ 
ings of conjugal life in their blissful and retired cottage, re¬ 
mote from *the busy throijg tpf merf and quite congenial to 
religious meditation, though Sabitri knew full well, as predes¬ 
tined by .Bidhdtd, that this short and transient happiness 
would be soon followed »by long and gainful suffering which 
would very nigh destroy then* both. 

Thus week after week and month after month rolled 
away, when at length the prophetic day on which the terrible 
(^om was to be pronounced jupon Satyavana drew nearer* 
and nearer, and when Sal^tri saw that there remained only 
four dayyto complete the terrible jrear, perhaps the last year 
of Satyavana’s life, at thecfftd of* which the fatal torch of 
Yamck would appear before her beloved husband, her heart 
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recoiled at the idea. To avert the dreadful doom she under¬ 
took the performance of an austere vow, which strictly en¬ 
joined three days of continuous fasting and prayer, pouring 
forth at the feet of the Almighty all the fervours of a devo¬ 
tional heart. Her father-in-law, Dyumutsen, though over¬ 
whelmed by the surging wave of grief, endeavoured to dissuade 
her from undertaking so trying a vow, but his admonition ^as 
quite ineffectual. She persistently adhered to her res<^ution 
and oalmly resigned herself to the dispensations of a wise, 
and merciful Providooce, • 

Mentftl conflict, internal perturbation, and continuous fast¬ 
ing made her weak and emaciated, and (he prophetic words 
of Narada incessantly haunted her mind like some fatal vision. 
It is quite impossible to describe the violent struggies that 
passed within her when that terrible day at last arrived, anj 
when the inevitable decree of fate by which her dear husband 
should for ever cease to live would be fulfilled. After bathing 
, in the sacred stream sh# made^burnt offerings to the ggds and 
prostrated herself on the ,ground, as a mark of profound 
homage to the honoured feet of the old Rishis, and those of 

her revered father-in-law and mother-in-law, who in return 

• • 

heartily pronounced their sincere benedictions upon her 
When the hour for dinrter caipe, ,she was desi#ad to partake 
of some refreshment, especially after tljree days’ continuous^ 
fastings, but animated by a fervent spirit of devoyon she de¬ 
clined to take any fqpd before sunset. • * 

Presently she saw hei* husband going to the forest with 
his axe and a bag, to procure fruits and dry wood. Sabitrl 
begged to accompany Wm, but from the prescience of immi¬ 
nent danger as well as from J;he warmth of auction he would 
fain keep her at home, being as^pred that her tender feet were 
not fittted to wander iq Ae “ brambly wilderness ” in her 
present enfeebled state 9 i body,* but regardless oS. all admoni¬ 
tion she thus exclaimed : *‘0 my beloved Lord, I anv not at 
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all weary with fasting, your very presence is my strongest 
support. 1 can never be happy without you, so do not turn a 
deaf ear to the earnest entreaty of an already disconsolate 
wife, whose fate is bound with yours in a,gordian knot which 
no earthly force can break or cut,” Satyavana was at last 
constrained to yield to her solicitations, and bade her take his 
father and mother’s permission before her departure. It was 
with the greatest reluctance that their permission was given. 
Obtaining their benedictions and being armed with the pano¬ 
ply of divine grace, the unhappy pair quitted their sweet home 
for the dreary forest. On the way, Satyavana, half conscious 
of what would soon befall him, addressed his Joving wife in 
the following affectionate words: ■ “O 'dear Sabitri, behold 
how nat?ire smiles in all her beauty, how the fields are adorned 
with fragrant flowery shady groves, and a wide expanse of 
living verdure, how slowly and smoothly runs the murmuring 
brook with soothing, melody, how <the warblers of the forest 
pour forth their wild but sweet notes yithout fear of moles¬ 
tation, how merrily the peacock _Js dancing, how cheerfully 
the stag is frisking abojat, and above all, how'-the stillness of 
the scene invites the mind to Contemplation.” 

While Sabitri was attentively listening to her husband’s 
descriptive illj\?tration of natqfe, her heart swelled in her 
throat, but her eyes were not sullied with even one tear-drop. 
She continued to follow her husband as a faithful, obedient 
wife. ' « . . ^ 

At length they entered the forest, and Satyavana after 
having filled his bag with various kinds of fruits began to 
cut with his axe the withered branches <jf the trees. The effort 
soon overpowered him and he felt some uneasy sensation 
abo'ut his head. He slowly walked down to his dear wife 
and observed: * O much beloved Sabitri, suddenly I feel an 
acute headacl\p which, becomiq^more 'an<j[ ihore painful; makes 
me quite insensible and almost breaks my heart. I cannot 
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stand here any longer, but I trust by the aid of balmy sleep, 
soon to regain my health and strength.” 

On hearing her husband’s heart-rending words, she sat 
down upon the ground and placed Satyavana’s head upon her 
lap. But as fate had ordained hd soon became perfectly insen¬ 
sible. When Sabitri saw this, her wonted presence of mind did 
not fail her; frusting, Jiowever, in the boundless mercy of «in 
overruling Providence, she calmly and composedly waited for 
the ill-iated ^our, when the shado\y of death would hide for 
ever her beloved Saityavarih—a doom she was herself pre¬ 
pared to share. Suddenly, after a short while, she believed 
she saw a grim figure, clothed in red and resplendent with 
lustre like the sun, slowly approaching her with a chain ki his 
hand. This was not a figment of her imagination! The 
veritable Yama stood beside Satyavana *and looked s’tead- 
fastly upon him. 

, No sooner did Sabitri kee him than shfe, taking her hus- 
Jjand’s head from her 4ap an^ placing it upon the ground, 
with trembling heart thus addressed him. “ God-like person, 
your heavenly form and majestic appearance bespeak unmis¬ 
takably that you are'a, god among gods. Vouchsafe to 
unfold yourself and break your mind to me.” 

Yama replied ; “O'Sabitw, thou art chaste*and constant 
in thy devotion and meditation, I, therefore, feel no delicacy ' 
in satisfying your -eager inquiry. I am Yama^(BIuto), I am 
come here for the purpose of carrying a#qy thy dead husband, 
as his days upon earth are ifumbered.” To this, Sabitri 
said, “O king, I have heard that your imps carry away 
the dead bodies from the earth; why are you then come 
yourself?” • 

Yama replied, “O amiable* Sabitri, while living, your 
excellent husband Qpsse$^ many good qualities and was 
justly remarkable for»his righteousness. It Vsife improper, 
herefore, to have sent my imps to carry him away. • With 
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this view I am come myself." So saying Yama forcibly drew 
out the finger-shaped soul from Satyavana’s body. Being 
deprived of the vital spirit, the dead body became motionless, 
pale and palKd; and Yama went towards the South. The 
chaste Sabitri, in order to oTstain the fruit of her vow, fol¬ 
lowed him with sad looks and a heavy heart. Seeing this, 
Yama remonstrated with her and ordered her td return home 
and perform' the funeral obsequies of her husband. Sabitri 
said she would go whereyer her husband was carried, and 
that by her uncea-sing prayer to‘the Almighty, by her firm 
faith in her spiritual guide, by the solemn fulfilment of her 
sacred vow, and by his (Yama’s) grace, her course would be 
free and unrestrained. “ O king of the infernal regions,” said 
she, “kindly deign to lend a listening ear to a suppliant’s 
prayer. ' He that his not obtained a complete mastery over 
his senses should not come to the forest to lead there either 
a domestic life, or a student’s life,'' or the life of a devotee. 
Those* who^have effectually coptrolled their passions are fit too 
fulfil the necessary conditions cf the four different modes 
of life. Of these fouf modes,, the domestic" life is decidedly 
the best, being most favourable to fhe acquisition of know¬ 
ledge and wisdom, and to the cultivation of piety and virtue. 
Persons like'fnyself do not, doaire to lead any other than a 
domestic life.” 

“Now return home, O fair Sabitri; I am much pleased 
with your wise obsqrVatibns; I am willing to grant you any 
boon save the life of youf- husband,” exclaimed Yama. 
Sabitri replied, “O king, be graciously pleased to restore eye¬ 
sight to my blind father-in-law, and make him powerful as 
the Sun or the Fire, that he maybe enabled to regain his king¬ 
dom and rule it with vigour.”* Yama granted the boon, and di¬ 
rected hit to return home after tl^e fatiguing journey. Sabitri 
answering ^aid, “O virtuous, king, I’feel no trouble or fatigue 
while 'I am with my husband, for a husband is the strength 
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and stay of his wife, and the wife is the sharer of her husband’s 
weal or woe.: 


The wife, where danger or dishonor lurks, 
Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, , 
Who guards her, or with her the worst endures. 


Wherever, therefore, yotl carry my husband, my foot¬ 
steps will dbg you j|hither. Our very first intercourse with 
the good and the righteous leads to the growth .of‘confi¬ 
dence and "kindly feeling, which Js always productive of the 
most beneficial results.” ‘Whereupon Yama replied, *0 
thoughtful lady, thy words are agreeable to my heart-; they 
are fraught with meaning and good sen^e, I shall willingly 
grant you another boon sa\?e the life of your husband.” . “ Al¬ 
low me, then, O virtuous king, to ask for a hundred be¬ 
gotten sons to my father, who has no son;” said Sabitri,* 

“I grant the boon,” said Yama, “now that*all your wishes 
have been consummated,* do not contilTUe to follow me arty 
, longer. You are far aivay frc^ your father-in-law’s sottage ; 
return home at once.” • • 

>Sabitri repUfed, “ O virtuous king, ‘we are apt to repo.se 
more confidence in the? righteous than in ourselves; their kind: 
ness amply requites our love and regard.” Yama said, “I am 
very much satisfied withTyour qdifying speech, afld am disposed 
to grant you another boon.” Sabitri feoling grateful for the* 
several boons granted unto her, presumed this time to ask for 
the resurrection of h^r husband as “welt |is for the birth from 
them of a hundred powerftil, Wise and virtuous sons, to be the 
glory of the country and the ornament of society, 

“ Be it so,” said Yama cheerfully and di^ppeared. 

It is obvious that the fertile imagination of the heredi¬ 
tary priests of Hindoosthan, whp, from their traditional men- 


tsd abstmction, deli|;hte4 more in the concoction of legendary 
Icnre than of the solid,‘sober* lealities of life, Invented the 


above Brata or vow, mainly for the consolation of ignorant 


p 
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females, to avert the hardships of widowhood, than which a 
more unmitigated evil is not to be found in the domestic eco¬ 
nomy of the Hindoos, The unhallowed institution of the 
immolation of widows alive, was primarily traceable to the 
dread, of this terrible calamity, which preyed, as it were, on 
the vitals of humanity. Hence the performance of this Brata 
is fhe, culminating point of meritorious work in popular esti¬ 
mation, promising to the performer the perpetual, enjoyment 
of connubial happiness, which is more valued by a Hindoo 

^ O 

female than all the riches of Golconda. 

It is annually celebrated in .the Bengalee month of Joys- 
to both by widows and by women whos^> husb'ands are alive, 
by the former, in the hope of averting the evil in another 
life, by the latter, in the expectation of continuing to enjoy 
conjugal bliss both in this world and the next. 

On the celebration of this Brata on the fourteenth night 
of the decrease of the moon, the husband, being dressed in clean 
new clothes, is made to sit ok a carpet, the wife, previously* 
washing and drying his feet, puts round his peck a garland of 
flowers and worships him with'sandal .and flowers, wrestling 
hard in prayer for his prolonged life/ This being done, she 
provides for him a good dinner, consisting of different kinds of 
.fruits, sweetmeats, sweet and sobrlmilk and ghee-fried loockees, 
&c. It should be meiltioned here that a widowed lady offers the 
same homage to the god, Naraian, in the place of a husband. 

The usual incantation is. read by^the priest, and she 
repeats it inaudibly, the substance being in harmony with 
her cherished desire. He gets his usual fee of two or four 
rupees and all the offerings in rice, fruits, sweetmeats, clothes, 
brSss utensils, &c. If not dead, a woman has to perform this 
Brata regularly for fourteen‘long years, at the end of which 
the expense .is tenfold more, .in cl6t$es, beddings, brass uten¬ 
sils, and an entertainment to Brahmins, friends and neigh¬ 
bours, than in the ordinary previous years. 
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Besides the Bratas described above, there are many 
others of more or less note, which are annually observed by 
vast numbers of females, who, from their early religious ten- 
’dencies, seem to enjpy a monopoly of them. It is, "however, 
a singular fact that the primary, object of all these religious 
vows is the possession of all sorts of worldly happiness ^ 
seldom supplemented by a desire of endless blessednpss here- 
after. This is unquestionably a lamentable desiderattim in 
the qriginal conception and design of the popular Hindoo 
Shastras, clearly dersonstrating its superficiality and poverty. 





